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PREFACE. 


I. 


ΤῊΝ literary history of the East represents the court of Mahmiid 
King Malimiid at Ghazna, the leading monarch of Asiatic dansi. 
history between A.D. 997-1030, as having been a centre 
of literature, and of poetry in particular. There were 
four hundred poets chanting in his halls and gardens, 
at their head famous Unsuri, invested with the recently 
created dignity of a poet-laureate, who by his verdict 
opened the way to royal favour for rising talents; there 
was grand Wirdausi, composing his heroic epos by the 
special orders of the king, with many more kindred 
spirits. Unfortunately history knows very little of all 
this, save the fact that Persian poets flocked together 
in Ghazna, trying their kasidas on the king, his minis- 
ters and generals. History paints Malmiid as a suc- 
cesaful warrior, but ignores him asa Meecenas. With 
the sole exception of the lncubrations of bombastic 
Utbi, all contemporary records, the αὐ of Abti- 
Nasr Mishkini, the Tabatdt of his secretary Baihaki, 
the chronicles of Mulli Muhammad Ghaznavi, Mahimiid 
Warrik, and others, have perished, or not yet come to 
light, and the attempts at a literary history dating from 
a time 300-400 years later, the so-called Tadhiivas, 
weigh very light in the scale of matter-of-fact examina- 
tion, failing almost invariably whenever they are applied 
to for information on some detail of ancient Persian 
literature. However this may be, Unsuri, the pane- 
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gyrist, does not seem to haye missed the sun of royal 
favour, whilst Firdausi, immortal Firdansi, had to fly 
in disguise to evade the doom of being trampled to 
death by elephants. Attracted by the msing fortune 
of the young emperor, he seems to have repaired to his 
court only a year after his enthronisation, i.c. A.D. 998. 
But when he had finished his Sidindma, and found 
himself disappointed in his hopes for reward, he flung 
at him his famons satire, and fled into peaceless exile 
(A.D. 1010). In the case of the king versus the poet 
the king has lost. As long as Firdausi retains the 
place of honour accorded to him in the history of the 
world’s mental achievements, the stigma will cling to 
the name of Mahmiid, that he who hoarded up perhaps 
more worldly treasures than were ever hoarded up, did 
not know how to honour a poet destined for immor- 
tality. 

And how did the anthor of this work, as remark- 
able among the prose compositions of the Mast as the 
Sidkndma in poetry, fare with the royal Mmcenas of 


Ghagna ? 
Mahmad Alberuni, or, as his compatriots called him, Abi 
and Ate. ἡ sy . 4 
rumi. Raihin, was born A.D. 973, in the territory of modern 


Khiva, then called Khwirizm, or Chorasmia in anti- 
quity.? Harly distinguishing himself in science and 
literature, he played a political part as councillor of 
the ruling prince of his native country of the Ma’mini 
family. The counsels he gaye do not seem always to 
have suited the plana of King Mahmiid at Ghasna, who 
was looking ont for a pretext for interfering in the 
affairs of independent Khiva, although its rulers were 
his own near relatives. This pretext was furnished by 
a military émeute, 


1 Cf. J. Mohl, Le favre dea Hota, traduit, &c. Publié par Mme, 
Mohl, 1876, préface, pp, xl. seq. 

* There is a reminiscence of his native country, i. 166, where he 
speaks of a kind of measure used in Khwairizm. 
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Mahmtid marched into the country, not without some 
fighting, established there one of his generals as provin- 
eial governor, and soon returned to Ghaszna with much 
booty and a great part of the Khiva troops, together 
with the princes of the deposed family of Ma'miin and 
the leading men of the country as prisoners of war or 
as hostages. Among the last was Abti-Raihiin Muham- 
mad Ibn Ahmad Alberuni. 

This happened in the spring and summer of A.D. 
1o17. The Chorasmian princes were sent to distant 
fortresses as prisoners of state, the Chorasmian soldiers 
were incorporated in Malmiid’s Indian army; and Al- 
beruni—what treatment did he experience at Ghazna ? 
From the very outset it is not likely that both the king 
and his chancellor, Ahmad Ibn Hasan Maimandi, should 
have accorded special fayours to a man whom they knew 
to have been their political antagonist for years. ‘The 
latter, the same man who had been the cause of the 
tragic catastrophe in the life of Firdansi, was in office 
nnder Mahmid from A.D. 1007-1025, and a second 
fime under his son and successor, Mastid, from 1030- 
1033. There is nothing to tell us that Alberuni was 
ever in the service of the state or court in Ghazna, A 
friend of his and companion of his exile, the Christian 
philosopher and physician from Bagdad, Abulkhair 
Alkhammiir, seems to have practised in Ghazna his 
medical profession, Alberuni probably enjoyed the 
reputation of a great munajpm, 1.2. astrologer-astrono- 
mer, and perhaps it was in this quality that he had 
relations to the court and its head, as Tycho de Brahe 
to the Emperor Rudolf. When writing the ‘Ivdecd, 
thirteen years after his involuntary immigration to 
Afghanistan, he was a master of astrology, both ac- 
cording to the Greek and the Hindu system, and indeed 
Eastern writers of later centuries seem to consider him 
as haying been the court astrologer of King Mahmiid, 
In a book written five hundred years later (v. Chiaesto- 
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mathie Persane, de, par Ch. Schefer, Paris, 1883, 1. p. 
107 of the Persian text), there is a story of a practical 
joke which Mahmifid played on Alberuni as an astrolo- 
ger, Whether this be historic truth or a late invention, 
anyhow the story does not throw much light on the 
author’s situation in a period of his life which is the 
most interesting to us, that one, namely, when he 
commenced to study India, Sanskrit and Sanskrit 
literature. 

Historic tradition failing us, we are reduced to ἃ 
single source of information—the author's work—and 
must examine to what decree his personal relations are 
indicated by his own words. When he wrote, King 
Muhmiid had been dead only a few weeks. Le voi est 
mort—but to whom was Fire le yor to be addressed ὃ 

‘Two heirs claimed the throne, Muhammad and 
Mas tid, and were marching against each other to settle 
their claims by the sword, Under these circumstances 
it comes out as a characteristic fact that the book has 
no dedication whatever, either to the memory of Mah- 
mild, or to one of the rival princes, or to any of the 
indifferent or non-political princes of the royal house, 
As a cautious politician, he awaited the issue of the 
contest; but when the dice had been thrown, and 
Mas‘tid was firmly established on the throne of his 
father, he at once hastened to dedicate to him the 
greatest work of hia life, the Canon Masudieus. If he 
had been affected by any feeling of sincere gratitude, 
he might have erected in the ᾿νδικά a monument to 
the memory of the dead king, under whose rule he had 
made the necessary preparatory studies, and might have 
praised him as the great propagator of Islam, withont 
probably incurring any risk. He has not done so, and 
the terms in which he speaks of Mahmtd throughout 
his book are not such as a man would use when speak- 
ing of a deceased person who had been his benefactor. 

He iscalled simply The Amir αν εἰ, i, 13 (Arabic 
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text, p. 208, 9), The Amir Mahmud, may God's mercy 
be with hom, 1. 116 (text, p. 56, 8), The Amir Makmdd, 
may ie ovate of God be with him, τι. 103 (text, p. 252, 11). 
The title Amir was nothing very complimentary. It 
had been borne by his ancestors when they were simply 
generals and provincial governors in the service of the 
Simini king of Transoxiana and Khurasan. Speaking 
of Mahmiid and his father Sabuktagin, the author says, 
Fomin-aldaula Mahmad, may God's mercy be with them, 
i, 22 (text, p. 11,9). He had received the title Yamin- 
aldaula, ie The right hand of the dynasty (of the 
Khalil), from the Khalif, as a recognition of the legiti- 
macy of his rule, resembling the investiture of the 
German [Emperor by the Pope in the Middle Ages. 
Lastly, we find at ii, 2 (text, p. 203, 20) the iene 
terms: “The strongest of i pillars (of Islam), the 
pattern of « Sultan, Mahiiid, the ion of the world und 
ihe rarity of the age, may God's merey be with ham.” 
Whoever knows the style of Oriental authors when 
speaking of crowned heads, the style of their prefaces, 
which attains the height of absurdity at the court of 
the Moghul emperors at Delhi, will agree with me that 
the manner in which the author mentions the dead 
king is cold, cold in the extreme; that the words of 
praise bestowed upon him are meagre and stiff, 1 poor 
sort of praise for a man who had been the first man in 
Islam, and the founder of Islam in India; lastly, that 
the phrases of benediction which are appended to his 
name, according to a general custom of Islam, are the 
same as the author would have employed when speak- 
ing of any acquaintance of his in common life who had 
died. He says of Mahmiid (i. 22): ‘ He utterly ruined 
the prosperity of the country (of India), and performed 
those wonderful exploits by which the Hindus became 
like atoms of dust scattered in all directions, and like a 
tale of old in the mouth of the people.” ΤῸ criticise 
these words from a Muslim point of view, the passage of 
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the ruining of the prosperity of the country was per- 
fectly out of place in the glorification of a Ghazi hke 
Mahmiid. 

That it was not at all against the moral principles of 
Alberuni to write such dedications to princes 1s shown 
by two other publications of his, with dedications which 
exhibit the customary Byzantinism of the time. In the 
preface of the ‘* Chronology of Ancient Nations” (trans- 
lated, &c., by Edward Sachau, London, 1879), he extols 
with abundant praise the prince of Hyrcania or Jurjiin, 
Shams-alma fli, who was a dwarf by the side of giant 
Mahmid. The studied character of the neglect of 
Mahmiid in the ‘Ivés«d comes ont more strongly if we 
compare the unmerited praise which Alberuni layishes 
upon his son and suecessor. ‘The preface of his Canon 
Masudicus is a farrago of high-sounding words in 
honour of King Mas fid, who was a drunkard, and lost 
in less than a decennium most of what his father's 
sword and policy had gained in thirty-three years. 
The tenor of this preface, taken from the manuscript 
of the Royal Library in Berlin, is as follows :— 

ΤῸ those wholead the community of the believers in the 
place of the Prophet and by the help of the Word of Ged 
belongs “the king, the lord majestic and venerated, the 
helper of the representative of God, the furtherer of the 
law of God, the protector of the slaves of God, who 
punishes the enemies of God, Abi-Said Masiid Ibn 
Yamin-aldaula and ’Amin-almilla Mahmid—may God 
give him a long life, and let him perpetually rise to 
glorious and memorable deeds. ΕῸΣ a confirmation of 
what we here say of him lies in the fact that God, on 
considering the matter, restored the mght (7. the nght 
of being ruled by Mas iid) to his people, after it had been 
concealed. God brought itto light. After he had been 
in distress, God helped him, After he had been rejected, 
God raised him, and brought him the empire and the 
rule, after people from all sides had tried to get posses- 
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sion of it, speaking: * How should he come to rule over 
us, as we have a better right to the rule than he?’ 
But then they received (from God) an answer in the 
event (lit. sign) which followed. God carried out His 
promise relating to him (Masiid), giving him the inheri- 
tance without his asking for it, as He gave the inheri- 
tance of David to Solomon without reserve. (That is, the 
dead King Mahmud had proclaimed as his successor his 
son Muhammad, not Mas iid, but the latter contested the 
will of his father, and in the following contest with his 
brother he was the winner.) If God had not chosen 
him, the hearts of men would not have been gained (7) 
for him, and the intrigues of his enemies would ποῦ 
haye missed their aim. In short, the souls of men 
hastened to meet him in order to live under his shadow, 
The order of God was an act of predestination, and his 
becoming king was written in the Bock of Books in 
heaven (from all eternity). 

‘He—may God make his rule everlasting !—has 
conferred upon me a favour which was a high distinc- 
tion to me, and has placed me under the obligation of 
everlasting gratitude. or although a benefactor may 
dispense with the thank-offerings for his deeds, ὧσ., a 
sound heart inspires those who receive them with the 
fear that they might be lost (to general notice), and 
lays upon them the obligation of spreading them and 
making them known in the world. But already, before 
I received this favour, I shared with the inhabitanta οἵ 
all his countries the blessings of his rule, of peace and 
justice. However, then the special service (towards 
his Majesty) became incumbent upon me, after (until 
that time) obeying in general (his Majesty) had been 
incumbent on me, (‘This means, probably, that Mas tid 
conferred a special benefit (a pension 7] on the author, 
not immediately after he had come to the throne, but 
some time later.) Is it not he who has enabled me for 
the rest of my life (Alberuni was then sixty-one years 
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ald) to devote myself entirely to the service of science, 
as he let me dwell under the shadow of his power and 
let the clond of his favour rain on me, always personally 
distinguishing and befriending me, ἄπο, ἢ And with 
regard to this (the favour conferred upon me), he has 
deigned to send his orders to the treasury and the 
ministry, which certainly is the utmost that kings 
ean do for their subjects. May God Almighty reward 
him both in this and in yonder world,” ὑπο. 

Thereupon, finding that his Majesty did not require 
his actual service, and besides, finding that science stood 
in the highest favour with him, he composes a book on 
astrononry, to which he had been addicted all his life, 
and adorns it with the name of his Majesty, calling 11 
Conon Maswlicus (Alhdniin Almas tdi), &e. 

ΤῸ put the phrases of this preface into plain language, 
the author was in favour with King Masiid; he had 
access to the court—living, probably, near it—and 
received an income which enabled him to devote him- 
self entirely to his scientific work. Besides, all this 
appears as a new state of things, the reverse of which 
had been the case under the king's predecessor, his 
father, Mahmid. We do not know the year in which 
this change in the life of Alberuni was brought about. 
Perhaps it was in some way connected with the fact 
that the chancellor, Maimandi, died A.D. 1033, and that 
after him one Abi-Nasr Alimad Ibn Muhammad Ibn 
“Abdussamad became chancellor, who before, ae. from 
rary to 1033, had administered Khwariam, the native 
country of Alberuni. He and Maimandi had been 
political antagonists—not so he and “Abdussamad. 

The difference of the author’s condition, as it appears 
to have been under Masiid, from what it was under 
Mahmiid when he prepared the ‘Ivéted, is further illus- 
trated by certain passages in the book itself. When 
speaking of the difficulties with which he had to grapple 
in his efforts to learn everything about India, he con- 
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tinues: ‘ What scholar, however, has the same favour- 
able opportunities of studying this subject as 1 haye ? 
That would be only the case with one to whom the 
grace of God accords, what it did not accord to me, a 
perfectly tree disposal of his own doings and poings; 
for it has never fallen to my lot in my own doings and 
goings to be perfectly independent, nor to be mvested 
with sufficient power to dispose and to order as 1 
thought best. However, I thank God for that which 
He has bestowed upon me, and which must be con- 
sidered as sufticient for the purpose” (i. 24). These 
lines seem to say that the author, both at Ghazna and 
in India, at Multin, Peshivar, &c., had the opportunity 
of conversing with pandits, of procuring their help, and 
of buying books; that, however, in other directions he 
was not his own master, but had to obey a higher will ; 
and lastly, that he was not a man in authority. 

In another place (1. 152) he explains that art and 
science require the protection of kings. “For they 
alone could free the minds of scholars from the daily 
anxieties for the necessities of life, and stimulate their 
energies to earn more fame and favour, the yearning for 
which is the pith and marrow of human nature. The 
present times, however, are not of this kind. They are 
the very opposite, and therefore it is quite impossible 
that a new science or any new kind of research should 
arige in our days. What we have of sciences is nothing 
but the scanty remains of bygone better times,”” Com- 
pare with this a dictum quoted (1.188): ‘The scholars 
are well aware of the use of money, but the rich are 
ignorant of the nobility of science,” 

These are not the words of an author who basks in 
the sunshine of royal protection. The time he speaks 
of is the time of Mahmiid, and it is Mahmfid whom he 
accuses of haying failed in the duties of a protector of 
art and science imposed upon him by his royal office. 
Firdausi, in his satire (Mohl, 1. pref. p. xlv.), calls 
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him “wr rot qui n'a nt foi nt loi ni maniéres” (royales) ; 
and he says: “δὲ le ret avait dé un homme digne de 
renom, il auratit honoré le savoir,’ &e. It is most 
remarkable to what degree Firdansi and Alberuni agree 
in their judgment of the king, To neither of them had 
he been a Mmcenas. 

In the absence of positive information, we have tried 
to form a chain of combinations from which we may 
infer, with a tolerable degree of certainty, that our 
author, during the thirteen years of his life from 1017 
to 1030, after he had been carried from his native 
country to the centre of Mahmid’s realm, did not enjoy 
the favours of the king and his leading men; that he 
stayed in different parts of India (as a companion of 
the princes of his native country’), probably in the 
character of a hostage or political prisoner kept on 
honourable terms; that he spent his leisure in the 
study of India; and that he had no official inducement 
or encouragement for this study, nor any hope of royal 
reward, 

A radical change in all this takes place with the 
accession of Mastid. There is no more complaint of the 
time and its ruler. Alberuni is all glee and exultation 
about the royal favours and support accorded to him 
and to his studies. He now wrote the greatest work of 
his life, and with a swelling heart and overflowing 
words he proclaims in the preface the praise of his 
benefactor. Living in Ghazna, he seems to have for- 
gotten India to a great extent. Jor in the Canon 
Masudieus he rarely refers to India; its chapter on 
Hindu eras does not prove any progress of his studies 
beyond that which he exhibits in the ᾿Ινδικά, and at 
the end of it he is even capable of confounding the era 

1 The Conon Masudicus, extant in four good copies in European 
libraries, waits for the patronage of some Academy of Aciences 
or some Government, and for the combination of two scholars, an 


astronomer and an Arabic philologist, for the purpose of an edition 
and translation. 
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of the astronomers, as used in the Ahandakhaddyaka of 
Brahmagupta, with the Guptakala. 

If the author and his countrymen had suffered and 
were still suffering from the oppression of King Mah- 
miid, the Hindus were in the same position, and per- 
haps it wae this community of mishap which inspired 
him with sympathy for them. And certainly the 
Hindus and their world of thoucht have a paramount, 
fascinating interest for him, and he inquires with the 
greatest predilection into every Indian subject, how- 
soever heathenish it may be, as though he were treating 
of the most important questions for the souls of Muham- 
madanz,—of free-will and predestination, of future 
reward and punishment, of the creation or eternity of 
the Word of God, ἅς. To Mahiiid the Hindus were 
infidels, to be dispatched to hell as soon as they refused 
to be plundered, To go on expeditions and to fill the 
treasury with gold, not to make lasting conquests of 
territories, was the real object of his famous expeditions; 
and it was with this view that he eut his way through 
enormous distances to the richest temples of India at 
Tanéshar, Mathura, Kanoj, and Somanith. 

To Albernni the Hindus were excellent philosophers, 
good mathematicians and astronomers, though he naively 
believes himself to be superior to them, and disdains to 
be put on a level with them (i. 23). He does not 
conceal whatever he considers wrong and unpractical 
with them, but he duly appreciates their mental 
achievements, takes the greatest pains fo appropriate 
them to himself, even such as could not be of any use 
to him or to his readers, eg, Sanskrit metrics; and 
whenever he hits npon something that is noble and 
grand both in science and in practical life, he never 
fails to lay it before his readers with warm-hearted 
words of approbation. Speaking of the construction of 
the ponds at holy bathing-places, he says: “In this 


1 For a similar trait of self-confidence cf. i, 277, last lines. 
ΤΌ, 1, 
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they have attained a very high degree of art, so that 
our people (the Muslims), when they see them, wonder 
at them, and are unable to describe them, much less to 
construct anything like them” (i. 144). 

Apparently Alberuni felt a strong inclination towards 
Indian philosophy. He seems to have thought that the 
philosophers both in ancient Greece and India, whom 
he most carefully and repeatedly distinguishes from the 
ignorant, image-loving crowd, held in reality the very 
same ideas, the same as seem to have been his own, 1.6, 
those of a pure monotheism ; that, in fact, originally all 
men were alike pure and virtuous, worshipping one sole 
Almichty God, but that the dark passions of the crowd 
in the course of time had given rise to the difference of 
religion, of philosophical and political persuasions, and 
of idolatry. “The first canse of idolatry was the desire 
of commemorating the dead and of consoling the living : 
but on this basis it has developed, and has finally 
become a foul and pernicious abuse” (1. 124). 

tHe seems to have revelled in the pure theories of 
the Bhagavadgitd, and it deserves to be noticed that he 
twice mentions the saying of Vyiisa, * Learn twenty- 
five (i.e., the elements of existence) by distinctions, ὅσο. 
Afterwards adhere to whatever religion you like ; your 
end will be salvation” (i. 44, and also i, 104). In one 
case he even goes so far as to speak of Hindu scholars 
as ‘enjoying the heln of God,” which to a Muslim means 
as much as inspired by God, guided by divine inspiration 
(ii, 108). These words are an addition of the author's 
in his paraphrase of the Lrihatsamhiled of Varahamihira, 
γι 8, There can be searcely any doubt that Muslims 
of later times would have found fault with bim for going 
to such length in his interest for those heathenish 
doctrines, and it is a singular fact that Alberuni wrote 
under a prince who burned and impaled the Karmatians 
(ef. note to 1. 31). 

Still he was a Muslim; whether Sunni or Shi'a 
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cannot be gathered from the ‘*lvanked, He sometimes 
takes an occasion for pointing out to the reader the 
superiority of Islam over Brahmanic India. He con- 
trasts the democratic equality of men with the castes 
of India, the matrimonial law of Islam with degraded 
forms of it in India, the cleanliness and decency of 
Muslims with filthy customs of the Hindus. With all 
this, his recognition of Islam is not without a tacit 
reserve, He dares not attack Islam, but he attacks the 
Arabs. In his work on chronology he reproaches the 
ancient Muslims with haying destroyed the civilisation 
of Eran, and gives us to under stand that the ancient 
Arabs were certainly nothing better than the Zoroastrian 
Eranians. So too in the 'Ivéied, whenever he speaks of 
a dark side in Hindu life, he at once turns round sharply 
to compare the manners of the ancient Arabs, and to 
declare that they were quite as bad,if not worse. This 
could only be meant as a hint to the Muslim reader not 
to be too haughty towards the poor bewildered Hindu, 
trodden down by the savage hordes of King Mahmiid, 
and not to forget that the fonnders of Islam, too, were 
certainly no angels. 

Independent in his thoughts about religion and 
philosophy, he is a friend of clear, determined, and manly 
words. He abhors half-truths, veiled words, and waver- 
ingaction. Hyerywhere he comes forward asachampion 
of his conviction with the courage of a man. As in 
relicion and philosophy, so too in politics. There are 
some remarkable sentences of political philosophy in 
the introductions to chapters ix. and Ixxi. As a poli- 
tician of a highly conservative stamp, he stands up 
for throne and altar, and declares that “‘their union 
represents the highest development of human society, 
all that men can possibly desire” (1, 00). Heis capable 
of admiring the mildness of the law of the Gospel: “To 
offer to him who has beaten your cheek the other cheek 
also, to bless your enemy and to pray for him. Upon 
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my life, this is a noble philosophy; but the people of 
this world are not all philosophers. Most of them are 
ignorant and erring, who cannot be kept on the straight 
road save by the sword and the whip, And, indeed, 
ever since Constantine the Victorious became a Chris- 
tian, both sword and whip have ever been employed, for 
without them τῷ would be impossible to rule’ (11. 161). 
Although a scholar by profession, he is capable of taking 
the practical side of a case, and he applauds the Khalif 
Muaviya for having sold the golden gods of Sicily to 
the princes of Sindh for money’s worth, instead of 
destroying them as heathen abominations, as bigoted 
Muslims would probably have liked him to do. His 
preaching the union of throne and altar does not prevent 
him from speaking with undisguised contempt of the 
“ nreconcerted tricks of the priests ” having the purpose 
of enthralling the ignorant crowd (i. 123). 

He is a stern judge both of himself and of others. 
Himself perfectly sincere, it is sincerity which he 
demands from others. Whenever he does not fully 
understand a subject, or only knows part of if, he will 
at once tell the reader so, either asking the reader's 
pardon for his ignorance, or promising, though a man 
of fifty-eight years, to continue his labours and to 
publish their results in time, as though he were acting 
under a moral responsibility to the public. He always 
sharply draws the limits of bis knowledge; and although 
he has only a smattering of the metrical system of the 
Hindus, he communicates whatever little he knows, 
ceuided by the principle that the best must not be the 
enemy of the better (1, 200, 6-9), as though he were 
afraid that he should not live long enough to finish the 
study in question. He is not a friend of those who 

hate to avyow their ignorance by a frank J da no 
know”? (ἃ. 177), and he is roused to strong indignation 
whenever he meets with want of sincerity. 11 Brahma- 
gupta teaches two theories of the eclipses, the popular 
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one of the dragon Rahn’s devouring the luminous body, 
and the scientific one, he certainly committed the sm 
against conscience from undue concessions to the priests 
of the nation, and from fear of a fate like that which 
befell Socrates when he came into collision with the 
persuasions of the majority of his countrymen. Cy. 
chapter lix. In another place he accuses Brahma- 
gupta of injustice and rudeness to his predecessor, 
Aryabhata (i. 376). He finds in the works of Varii- 
hamihira by the side of honest scientific work sentences 
which sound to him “like the ravings of «a madman” 
(ii. 117), but he is kind enough to suggest that behind 
those passages there is perhaps an esoteric meaning, 
unknown to him, but more to the credit of the author. 
When, however, Varihamihira seems to exceed all 
limits of common sense, Alberuni thinks that “fo sueh 
things silence 15 the only proper answer” (i. 114). 

His professional zeal, and the principle that learning 
is the fruit of repetition (i. 198), sometimes induce him 
to indulge in repetitions, and his thorough honesty 
sometimes misleads him to use harsh and even rude 
words. He cordially hates the verbosity of Indian 
authors or versifiers,) who use lots of words where a 
single one would be sufficient, He calls it “mere 
nonsense—a means of keeping people in the dark and 
throwing an air of mystery about the subject, And in 
any case this coplousness (of words denoting the same 
thing) offers painful difficulties to those who want to 
learn the whole language, and only results in a sheer 
waste of time” (1. 229, 299, τῷ). He twice explains 
the origin of the Dibajat, é.c. Maledives and Laccadives 
(1. 2335 1]. 106), twice the configuration of the borders 
of the Indian Ocean (i, 197, 270). 

Whenever he suspects humbug, he is not backward in 
calling it by the right name. ‘Thinking of the horrid 
practices of Rasiyana, ie. the art of making gold, of 


1 CY. his sarcasms on the versifying bias of Hindu authors, 1. 137, 
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making old people young, &c., he bursts out into 
sarcastic words which are more coarse in the original 
than in my translation (i. 189). In eloquent words he 
utters his indignation on the same subject (i. 193): 
“'The greediness of the ignorant Hindu princes for gold- 
making does not know any limit,” &c. ‘There is a spark 
of grim humour in his words on i, 237, where he criti- 
cises the cosmographic ravings of a Hindu author: 
“We, on our part, found it already troublesome enough 
to enumerate all the seven seas, together with the seven 
earths, and now this author thinks he can make the 
subject more easy and pleasant to us by inventing some 
more earths below those already enumerated by our- 
selves!” And when jugglers from Kanoj lectured to 
him on chronology, the stern scholar seems to haye been 
moved to something likeagrin. “I used great care in 
examining every single one of them, in repeating the 
same questions at different times in a different order 
and context, But lo! what different answers did | 
get! God is all-wise ” (ii, 129). 

por In the opening of his book Alberuni gives an account 

hiswork, Of the circumstances which suggested to him the idea 
of writing the ‘Ivdicd, Once the conversation with a 
friend of his, else unknown, ran on the then existing 
literature on the history of religion and philosophy, 
its merits and demerits. When, in particular, the 
literature on the belief of the Hindus came to be criti- 
eised, Alberuni maintained that all of it was second- 
hand and thoroughly uneritical. To verify the matter, 
his friend once more examines the books in question, 
which results in his agreeing with our author, and his 
asking him to fill up this gap in the Arabic literature 
of the time. ‘The book he has produced 15 not a polemi- 
eal one. He will not convert the Hindus, nor lend 
a direct help to missionary zealots. He will simply 
describe Hinduism, without identifying himself with it. 
He takes care to inform the reader that ie is not respon- 
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sible for whatsoever repugnant detail he has to relate, 
but the Hindus themselves. He gives a repertory of 
information on Indian subjects, destined for the use of 
those who lived in peaceable intercourse with them, and 
wished to have an insight into their mode and world of 
thonght (i. 7; 11. 246). 

the author has nothing in common with the Muham- 
madan (τ πῆσὶ who wanted to convert the Hindus or to 
kill them, and his book scarcely reminds the reader of 


the incessant war between Islam and India, during © 


which it had been prepared, and by which the possi- 
bility of writing such a book had first been given. / It 
is like a magic island of quiet, impartial research in 
the midst of a world of clashing swords, burning towns, 
and plundered temples. ‘he object which the author 
had in view, and never for a moment lost sight of, was 
to afford the necessary information and training to 
“any one (in Islam) who wants to converse with the 
Hindus, and to discuss with them questions of religion, 
science, or liternture, on the very basis of their own evvuli- 
section’ (ii, 246). 

It is dificult to say what kind of readers Alberuni had, 
or expected to have, not only for the ‘Ivdice, but for all 
his other publications on Indian subjects, Probably 


The author 
amd his 
readers. 


educated, and not bigoted or fanatical Muslims in Sindh, | 


in parts of the Panjab, where they were living by the side 
of Hindus and in daily intercourse with them ; perhaps. 
also, for such in Kabul, the suburb of which had etill a 
Hindu population in the second half of the tenth century, 
(thasna, and other parts of Afghanistan. When speak- 
ing of the Pulisesiddhdnta, a standard work on astro- 
nomy, he says: “A translation of his (Pulisa’s) whole 
work into Arabic has not hitherto yet been undertaken, 
because in his mathematical problems there is an evi- 
dent religious and theological tendency “1(1. 375). He 

1 Alberuni does not seem io have shared these scruples, for he 
translated it into Arabic (ef. i. 154). 
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does not tell us what this particular tendency was to 
which the readers objected, but we learn so much from 
this note that in his time, and probably also in his 
neighbourhood, there were circles of educated men who 
had an interest in getting the scientific works of India 
translated into Arabic, who at the same time were suffi- 
ciently familiar with the subject-matter to criticise the 
various representations of the same subject, and to give 
the preference to one, to the exclusion of another. That 
our author had a certain public among Hindus seems 
to be indicated by the fact that he composed some 
publications for people in Kashmir: ¢/. preface to the 
edition of the text, p. xx. These relations to Kashmir 
are very difficult to understand, as Muslims had not 
yet conquered the country, nor entered it fo any extent, 
and as the author himself (1, 206) relates that 1t was 
closed to intercourse with all strangers save a few Jews. 
Whatever the interest of Muslims for the literature of 
and on India may have been, we are under the impression 
that this kind of literature has never taken deep root ; 

for after Alberuni’s death, in A.D. 1048, there is no more 
original work in this field; and even Alberuni, when he 
wrote, was quite alone in “the field. Mnumerating the 
difficulties which beset his study of India, he says: “I 
found it very hard to work into the subject, although 1 
have a great liking for it, in which respect J stand quite 
alone in my time,” &e. (1.24). And certainly we do not 
know of any Indianist like him, before his time or 


atter. 


In general it is the method of our author not to speak 
himself, but to let the Hindus speak, giving extensive 
quotations from their classical authors, He presents a 
picture of Indian civilisation as painted by the Hindus 
themselves. Many chapters, not all, open with a short 
characteristic introduction of a general nature. The body 
of most chapters consists of three parts. ‘The first is 
a précis of the question, as the author understands it, 
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The second part brings forward the doctrines of the 
Hindus, quotations from Sanskrit books in the chapters 
on religion, philosophy, astronomy, and astrology, and 
other kinds of information which had been communi- 
cated to him by word of mouth, or things which he 
had himself observed in the chapters on literature, 
historic chronology, geography, law, manners, and cus- 
toms. In the third part he does the same as Megas- 
thenes had already done ; he tries to bring the sometimes 
very exotic subject nearer to the understanding of his 
readers by comparing it with the theories of ancient 
Greece, and by other comparisons, As an example of 
this kind of arrangement, εὐ. Chapter vy. In the dis- 
position of every single chapter, as well as in the 
sequence of the chapters, 4 perspicuous, well-considered 
plan is apparent. There is no patchwork nor anything 
supertinons, and the words fit to the subject as close as 
possible. We seem to recognise the professional mathe- 
matician in the perspicuity and classical order through- 
out the whole composition, and there was scarcely an 
occasion for-him to excuse himself, as he does at the 
end of Chapter 1. (1. 26), for not being able everywhere 
strictly to adhere to the geometrical method, as he was 
sometimes compelled to introduce an unknown factor, 
because the explanation could only be given in a later 
part of the book. 

He does not blindly accept the traditions of former 
ages; he wants to understand and to criticisethem. He 
wants to siit the wheat from the chaff, and he will 
discard everything that militates against the laws of 
nature and of reason. The reader will remember that 
_ Alberuni was also a physical scholar, and had published 
works on most departments of natural science, optics, 
mechanics, mineralogy, and chemistry ; οὐ his geolo- 
sical speculation on the indications of India once having 
been a sea (1. 198), and a characteristic specimen of his 
natural philosophy (1. 400). ‘That he believed in the 
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action of the planets on the sublunary world I take for 
certain, though he nowhere says so. It would hardly 
be intelligible why he should have spent so much time 
and labour on the study of Greek and Indian astrology 
if he had not believed in the truth of the thing. He 
gives a sketch of Indian astrology in Chapter Ixxx., 
because Muslim readers ‘are not acquainted with the 
Hindu methods of astrology, and have never had an 
opportunity of studying an Indian book” (i. 211). 
Bardesanes, a Syrian philosopher and poet in the 
second half of the second Christian century, condemned 
astrology in plain and weighty words. Alberuni did 
not rise to this height, remaining entangled in the 
notions of Greek astrology. 

He did not believe in alchemy, for he distinguishes 
between such of its practices as are of a chemical or 
mineralogical character, and such as are intentional 
deceit, which he condemns in the strongest possible 
terms (1. 187). 

He criticises manuscript tradition like a modern 
philolowist, He sometimes supposes the text to be 
corrupt, and inquires into the cause of the corruption ; 
he discusses various readings, and proposes emenda- 
tions. He guesses at /ecunce, criticises different transla- 
tions, and complains of the carelessness and ignorance 
of the copyists (1. 76; 1. 162-163). He 1s aware that 
Indian works, badly translated and carelessly copied by 
the successive copylsts, very soon degenerate to such a 
degree that an Indian author would hardly recognise 
his own work, if it were presented to him in such a 
garb, All these complaints are perfectly true, particu- 
larly as regards the proper names. ‘That in his essays 
at emendation he sometimes went astray, that, e.g, he 
was not prepared fully to do justice to Brahmagupta, 
will readily be excused by the fact that at his time it 
was next to impossible to learn Sanskrit with a suff- 
cient degree of accuracy and completeness. 
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When I drew the first sketch of the life of Alberuni 
ten years ago, 1 cherished the hope that more materials 
for his biography would come to light in the libraries 
of both the Hast and West. This has not been the 
case, eco far as lam aware. ‘To gain an estimate of his 
character we must try to read between the lines of his 
books, and to glean whatever minute indications may 
there be found. <A picture of his character cannot 
therefore at the present be anything but very imperfect, 
and a detailed appreciation of his services in the ad- 
vancement of science cannot be nndertaken until all 
the numerous works of his pen have been studied and 
rendered accessible to the learned world, The principal 
domain of his work included astronomy, mathematics, 
chronology, mathematical geography, physics, chemistry, 
and mineralory. by the side of this professional work 
he composed about twenty books on India, both transla- 
tions and original compositions, and a number of tales 
and legends, mostly derived from the ancient lore of 
Kran and India, As probably most valuable contribu- 
tions to the historic literature of the time, we must 
mention his history of his native country Khwarizm, 
and the history of the famous sect of the Karmatians, 
the loss of both of which is much to be deplored. 


I. 


The court of the Khalifs of the house of Omayya at 
Damascus does not seem to haye been a home for 
literature, Except for the practical necessities of ad- 
ministration, they had no desire for the civilisation of 
Greece, Egypt, or Persia, their thoughts being engrossed 
by war and politics and the amassing of wealth. Pro- 
bably they had a certain predilection for poetry common 
to all Arabs, bat they did not think of encouraging 
historiography, much to their own disadvantage, In 
many ways these Arab princes, only recently emerged 
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from the rocky wilderness of the Hijiz, and suddenly 
raised to imperial power, retained much of the great 
Bedouin Shaikh of the desert. Several of them, shun- 
ning Damascus, preferred to stay in the desert or on 
its border, and we may surmise that in their honse- 
holds at Rusifa and Khuniisara there was scarcely 
more thought of literature than at present in the halls 
of Ibn Arrashid, the wily head of the Shammar at Haul. 
The eradle of Arabic literature is not Damascus, but 
Bagdad, and the protection necessary for its rise and 
growth was afforded by the Khalits of the honse of 
Abbas, whose Arab nature has been modified by the 
inffuence of Kranian civilisation during a long stay in 
Khurasiin. 

The foundation of Arabic literature was laid between 
A.D. 750 and 850. It is only the tradition relating to 
their religion and prophet and poetry that is peculiar 
to the Arabs; everything else is of foreign descent. 
The develowmens of a large literature, with numerous 
ramifications, is chiefly the work of foreigners, carried 
out with foreign materials, as in Home the origines of 
the national literature mostly point to Greek sources. 
Greece, Persia, and India were taxed to help the sterility 
of the Arab mind, 

What Greece has contributed by lending its Aristotle, 
Ptolemy, and Harpocratesis known in general, A de- 
tailed description of the influx and spread of Greek 
literature would mark a memorable progress in Oriental 
philology, Such a work may be undertaken with some 
chance of success by one who is familiar with the state 
of Greek literature at the centres of learning during the 
last centuries of Greek heathendom, although he would 
have to struggle against the lamentable fact that most 
Arabic books of this most ancient period are lost, and 
probably lost for ever. 

What did Persia, or rather the Sasanian empire, over- 
run by the Arab hordes, olfer to its vietors in literature ¢ 
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lt left to the east of the Khalifate the language of 
administration, the use of which during the followmg 
centuries, till recent times, was probably never much 
discontinued. It waa this Perso-Sasanian language of 
administration which passed into the use of the smaller 
astern dynasties, reared under the Abbaside Khalifs, 
and became the language of literature at the court of 
one of those dynasties, that of the Simini kines of 
Transoxiana and Khuriisin. Thus it has come to pass 
that the dialect of one of the most western parts of 
Eran first emerged as the language of literature in its 
farthest east. Ina similar way modern German 15 an 
offspring of the language used in the chanceries of the 
Luxembourg emperors of Germany. 

The bulk of the narrative literature, tales, lerends, 
novels, came to the Arabs in translations from the Per- 
sian, ¢.7. the “Thonsand and One Nights,” the stories told 
by the mouth of animals, like Kalile and Dimna, pro- 
bably all of Buddhistie origin, portions of the national 
lore of Eran, taken from the Khuddindma,or Lord’s Book, 
and afterwards immortalised by Firdansi; but more 
than anything else love-stories. All this was the fashion 
under the Abbaside Khalifs, and is said to have attained 
the height of popularity during the rule of Almuktadir, 
A.D. 908-932. Besides, much favour was apparently 
bestowed npon didactic, parzenetic compositions, mostly 
clothed in the garb of a testament of this or that Sasanian 
king or sage, ¢.g. Anushirvin and his minister Buzurju- 
mihr, likewise upon collections of moralistic apothegms. 
All this was translated from Persian, or pretended to 
be so. Books on the science of war, the knowledge of 
weapons, the veterinary art, falconry, and the various 
methods of divination, and some books on medicine 
and de relbus venerets, were likewise borrowed from the 
Persians, It is noteworthy that, on the other hand, 
there are very few traces of the exact sciences, such as 
mathematics and astronomy, among the Sasanian Per- 
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sians. Either they had only little of this kind, or the 
Arabs did not choose to get it translated. 

An author by the name of “Ali [bn Ziyad Altamimi 
is said to have translated from Persian a book, Zij- 
alshahriydr, which, to judge by the title, must have 
been a system of astronomy. It seems to have been 
extant when Alberuni wrote his work on chronology ; 
vite ‘“ Chronolory of Ancient Nations,” translated, &c., 
by Edward Sachau, London, 1876, p. 6, and note p. 368. 
Perhaps it was from this source that the famous Alkh- 
wirizmi drew his knowledge of Persian astronomy, 
which he is said to have exhibited in his extract from 
the Grahmasiddhdinta, composed by order of the Khalif 
Mamitin. lor we are expressly told (vide Gildemeister, 
seripiormm Arabwm de rebus Indieis loet, &e., p. 101) 
that he used the media, ie. the mean places of the 
planets as fixed by Brahmagupta, whilst in other 
things he deviated from him, giving the equations of 
the planetary revolutions according to the theory of 
the Persians, and the declination of the sun according 
to Ptolemy, Of what kind this Persian astronomy was 
we do not know, but we must assume that it was of a 
scientific character, based on observation and compu- 
tation, else Alkhwiriami would not haye imtroduced 
its results into his own work. Of the terminology 
of Arabian astronomy, the word jouzehar=Caput 
draconis, is probably of Sasanian origin (geoctthrr), as 
well as the word ζῇ" (=canon), 1.6. a collection of astro- 
nomical tables with the necessary explanations, perhaps 
also hard), κονία, & measure in geometry equal to 
τς of the circumference of a circle, if it be identical 
with the Persian herd, ic. cut. 

What India has contributed reached Bagdad by two 
different roads. Part has come directly in translations 
from the Sanskrit, part has travelled through Eran, 
haying originally been translated from Sanskrit (Pali Ὁ 
Prikrit ?) into Persian, and farther from Persian into 
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Arabic, In this way, τῷ. the fables of Kalila and 
Dimnne have been communicated to the Arabs, and a 
book on medicine, probably the famous Curaka, Cf. 
Fihrist, p. 303. 

In this communication between India and Bagdad 
we must not only distinguish between two different 
roads, but also between two different periods. 

As Sindh was under the actual rule of the Khalf 
Mansiir (A.D 753-774), there came embassies from that 
part of India to Bagdad, and among them scholars, who 
brought along with them two books, the Srahmuasiul- 
dhania to Grahmagupta (Sindhind), and his Ahende- 
Khddyake (Arkand). With the help of these pandits, 
Alfaziri, perhaps also Yakiib Ibn Tirik, translated them. 
Both works have been largely used, and have exercised 
a great influence. It was on this oceasion that the 
Arabs first became acquainted with a scientific system 
of astronomy, They learned from Brahmagupta earlier 
than from Ptolemy. 

Another influx of Hindu learning took place under 
Harun, A.D, 766-808. The ministerial family Barmak, 
then at the zenith of their power, had come with the 
ruling dynasty from Balkh, where an ancestor of theirs 
had been an official in the Buddhistie temple Nabehitr, 
Le. neve vildra =the new temple (or monastery). The 
name Barmak is said to be of Indian descent, meaning 
perameke, νας the superior (abbot of the vihdra ἢ, CF. 
Kern, Creschichte des Duddhismus tn Indien, 1. 445, 543- 
Of course, the Barmak family had been converted, but 
their contemporaries never thought much of their pro- 
fession of Islam, nor regarded it as genuine. Indueed 
probably by family traditions, they sent scholars to 
India, there to study medicine and pharmacology. Be- 
sides, they engaged Hindu scholars to come to Bagdad, 
made them the chief physicians of their hospitals, and 
ordered them to translate from Sanskrit into Arabic 


books on medicine, pharmacology, toxicology, philo- 
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sophy, astrology, and other subjects. Still im later 
centuries Muslim echolars sometimes travelled for 
the same purposes as the emissaries of the Barmak, 
eg. Almuwafiak not long before Alberuni’s time (Codex 
Findobonensis, sive medics Abu. Mansur liber fundamen- 
torum pharmacologiue, ed. Seligmann, Vienna, 1859, pp. 
6, 10, and 15, 9). 

Soon afterwards, when Sindh was no longer politically 
dependent upon Bagdad, all this intercourse ceased en- 
tirely. Arabic literature turned off into other channels. 
There is no more mention of the presence of Hindu 
scholars at Βασι Δ] nor of translations of the Sanskrit. 
Greek learning had already won an omnipotent sway 
over the mind of the Arabs, being communicated to 
them by the labours of Nestorian physicians, the philo- 
sophers of Harran, and Christian scholars in Syria and 
other parts of the Khalifate. Of the more ancient or 
Indo-Arabian stratum of scientific literature nothing has 
reached our time save a number of titles of books, many 
of them in such a corrupt form as to baffle all attempts 
αὖ decipherment. 

Among the Hindu physicians of this time one .- πὶ 
is mentioned, 1.6, the son of DEN, director of the hos- 
pital of the Barmaks in Bagdad. This name may be 
Dhanye. or Dhenin, chosen probably on account of its 
etymological relationship with the name Dhaenvrantara, 
the name of the mythical physician of the gods in 
Mann's law-book and the epos (ef. A. Weber, Jndische 
fatleraturgeschichte, pp. 284, 287). A similar relation 
seems to exist between the names Awe, that of a 
physician of the same period, and Aditkiyena, an 
authority In Indian medicine {εἴ Weber, ἐν c., pp. 287 
note, and 254 note, 302). 

The name b!, that of an author of a book on 
drinkables, may be identical with Atri, mentioned as a 
medical author by Weber, /. ¢., p. 288. 

There was a book by one baw (also written sla.) on 
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wisdom or philosophy (cf. Fihrist, p. 305). According 
to Middle-Indian phonetics this name is = redarytisa. 
A man of this name, also called μάθει or Ladardyand, 
is, according to the literary tradition of India, the 
originator of the Vedinta school of philosophy (εἶ, 
Colebroke, Essays, 1. 352), and this will remind the 
reader that in the Arabian Sufism the Indian Vedinta 
philosophy reappears. 

Further, an author fy hecy Sadbrm,* ia mentioned, 
unfortunately without an indication of the contents of 
his book, Alberuni (i. 157) mentions one Satya as the 
author of a jitake (ef. Weber, 1. δι, p. 278), and this 
name is perhaps an abbreviation of that one here 
mentioned, ie. Satyavermen. 

A work on astrology is attributed to one Cea <y 
SNGHE (vide Vihnat, ἢ. 271), likewise enumerated 
by Alberuni in a list of names (1. 158), The Indian 
equivalent of this name is not certain (¢/, note to 1. 158). 

There is also mentioned a book on the signs of swords 
by one ἐπε. probably identical with Vydyhra, which 
occurs as a name of Indian authors (¢f. 1. Fibrist, p. 
315). , 

The famous Buddha legend in Christian garb, most 
commonly called Joasaph and Barlaam, bears in Fibrist, 
p. 300, the title») , Ciba. The former word is gene- 
rally explained as Bodhisattva, although there is no 
law in Indian phoneties which admits the change of 
settve to sof. The second name is that of Buddha's 
spiritual teacher and guide, in fact, his puroftta, and 
with this word I am inclined to identify the signs in 
question, 4.¢. Ady), 

What [bn Wadih in his chronicle (ed. by Houtsma) 
relates of India, on pp. 92-106, is not of much value. 
His words on p, 105, “the king κα =Ghosha, who 

' Benfey in Aalilag und Damnay, Kinlertung, Ἐν. xlili. note 3. The 
word has received currency in the form #idprt. 

7 Cf Benfey, (. αν, Finletiung, p. x1. 
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lived in the time of Sindbéd the sage, and this Ghoshe 
composed the book on the cunning of the women,” are 
perhaps an indication of some fables of Buddhachosha 
having been translated into Arabic. 

Besides books on astronomy, mathematics Fame, Vere 
case), astrology, chiefly jdtakas, on medicine and 
pharmacology, the Arabs translated Indian works on 
snakes (sarparidyd), on poison (vishavidyd), on all 
kinds of auguring, on talismans, on the veterinary art, 
de arte amand:, nomerons tales, a life of Buddha, books 
on logic and philosophy in general, on ethics, politics, 
and on the science of war. Many Arab authors took 
up the subjects communicated to them by the Hindus 
and worked them out in original compositions, commen- 
taries, and extracts. A favourite subject of theirs was 
Indian mathematics, the knowledge of which became 
far spread by the publications of Alkindi and many 
others. 

The smaller dynasties which in later times tore the 
sovereignty over certain eastern countries of the Khali- 
fate out of the hands of the successors of Manstir and 
Harun, did not continue their literary commerce with 
India. ‘he Banii-Laith (A.p. 872-903), owning great 
part of Afghanistan together with Ghazna, were the 
neighbours of Hindus, but their name is in no way 
connected with the history of literature. For the 
Buyide princes who ruled over Western Persia and 
Babylonia between A.D. 932 and 1055, the fables of 
Kalila and Dimna were translated. Of all these princely 
houses, no doubt, the Samanides, who held almost the 
whole east of the Khalifate under their sway during 
92-999, had most relations with the Hindus, those in 
Kabul, the Panjab, and Sindh; and their minister, 
Aljaihani, probably had collected much information 
about India. Originally the slave of the Samanides, 
then their general and provincial governor, Alptagin, 
made himaelf practically independent in Ghazna a few 
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years before Alberuni was born, and his successor, 
Sabnktagin, Mahmiid’s father, paved the road for the 
war with India (i. 22), and for the lasting establish- 
ment of Islam in India. 

Some of the books that had been translated under 
the first Abbaside Khalifs were extant in the library 
of Alberuni when he wrote the Ἰνθικά, the Srahime- 
siddhinta or Sindhind, and the Ahandekhidyaha or 
Arkaad in the editions of Alfazdri and of Yakub Ibn 
Tarik, the Caraka in the edition of “Ali Ibn Zain, and 
the Paicatantra or Kalua and Dimnaa. THe also used an 
Arabic translation of the Aaraneasira by Vittesvara 
(ii. 55), but we do not learn from him whether this was 
an old translation or a modern one made in Albertni’s 
time. These books offered to Alberuni—he complains 
of it repeatedly—the same difficulties as to us, viz., 
besides the faults of the translators, a considerable 
corruption of the text by the negligence of the copyists, 
more particularly as regards the proper names, 

When Alberuni entered India, he probably had a 
good general knowledge of Indian mathematics, astro- 
nomy, and chronology, acquired by the study of Brahma- 
gupta and his Arabian editors. What Hindu author 
was his teacher and that of the Arabs in pure mathe- 
matics ( case ‘ar str i 3)! is not known. Besides Alfaziri 
and Yaktib Ibn Tarik, he learned from Alkhwarizmi, 
something from Abulhasan of Ahwiiz, things of little 
value from Alkindi and Abd-Mashar of Balkh, and 
single details from the famous book of Aljaihini. Of 
other sources which he has used in the Ἰνδικά, he 
quotes: (1.) A Muhammadan canon called A/harhan, Le. 
ahargane. I cannot trace the history of the book, but 
suppose that ib was a practical handbook of chronology 
for the purpose of converting Arabian and Persian dates 
into Indian ones and vice versé, which had perhaps been 
necessitated by the wants of the administration under 
Sabnktagin and Mahmid., The name of the author is 
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not mentioned. (2.) Abii Ahmad Ibn Catlaghtagin, 
quoted i. 317 as having computed the latitudes of Karli 
and ‘TAneshar. 

Two other authorities on astronomical subjects are 
quoted, but not in relation to Indian astronomy, 
Muhammad Ibn Ishik, from Serakhs, ii. 15, and a book 
called Ghurrat-clztjdi, perhaps derived from an Indian 
source, as the name is identical with Avermnatilate. 
The author is perhaps Abai-Muhammad Alniib from 
Amul (ef, note to ii. 90). 

In India Alberuni recommenced his study of Indian 
astronomy, this time not from translations, but from 
Sanskrit originals, and we here meet with the remark- 
able fact that the works which about A.p. 770 had been 
the standard in India still held the same high position 
A.D. 1020, viz., the works of Brahmagupta. Assisted 
by learned pandits, he tried to translate them, as also 
the Pulisasiddhdnta (vide preface to the edition of the 
text, § 5), and when he composed the ᾿Ινδικά, he had 
already come forward with several books devoted 
to special points of Indian astronomy. As such he 
quotes :— 

(1.) A treatise on the determination of the lunar 
stations or nakshetras, 1, 83. 

(2.) The Kheydl-alkusijfaini, which contained, pro- 
bably beside other things, a description of the Yoga 
theory, i. 208. 

(3.) A book called The Arabic Khandakhddyake, on 
the same subject as the preceding one, 11, 208, 

(4.) A book containing a description of the Aeranes, 
the title of which is not mentioned, 11. 194. 

(s.) A treatise on the various systems of numeration, 
as used by different nations, i. 174, which probably 
described also the related Indian subjects. 

(6.) A book called * Key of Astronomy,” on the ques- 
tion whether the sun rotates round the earth or the 
earth round the sun, i. 277. We may suppose that in 
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this book he had also made use of the notions of Indian 
astronomers, 

(7.) Lastly, several publications on the different 
methods forthe computation of geographical longitude, 
1.315. He does not mention their titles, nor whether 
they had any relation to Hindu methods of calculation, 

Perfectly at home in all departments of Indian astro- 
nomy and chronology, he began to write the ᾿Ινδικίί, 
Inthe chapters on these subjects he continues a literary 
movement which at his time had already gone on for 
centuries; but he surpassed his predecessors by going 
back upon the original Sanskrit sources, trying to check 
his pandits by whatever Sanskrit he had contrived to 
learn, by making new and more accurate translations, 
and by his conscientious method of testing the data of 
the Indian astronomers by calculation, His work repre- 
sents a scientific renaissance in comparison with the 
aspirations of the scholars working in Bagdad under the 
first Abbaside Khalifs, 

Alberuni seems to think that Indian astrology had 
not been transferred into the more ancient Arabic 
literature, as we may conclude from his introduction to 
Chapter lxxx. : “ Our fellow-believers in these (Muslim) 
countries are not acquainted with the Hindu methods 
of astrology, and haye never had an opportunity of 
studying an Indian book on the subject,” li. 211. We 
cannot prove that the works of Varihamihira, eg. his 
rihatserhatd and Laghiujdtekam, which Alberuni was 
translating, had already been accessible to the Arabs at 
the time of Mansiir, but we are inclined to think that 
Alberuni’s judgment on this head is too sweeping, for 
books on astrology, and particularly on jréfaka, had 
already been translated in the early days of the Abba- 
side rule. Cy. Vihrist, pp. 270, 271. 

As regards Indian medicine, we can only say that 
Alberuni does not seem to have made a special study 
of it, for he simply uses the then enrrent translation of 
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Caraka, although complaining of its incorrectness, 1. 
159, 162, 382. He has translated a Sanskrit treatise 
on loathsome diseases into Arabic (ef. preface to the 
edition of the original, p, xxi. No. 18), but we do not 
know whether before the ‘Ivéud or after 10, 

What first induced Albernni to write the Ivduc was 
not the wish to enlighten his countrymen on Indian 
astronomy in particular, but to present them with an 
impartial description of the Indian theological and 
philosophical doctrines on a broad basis, with every 
detail pertaining to them. So he himself says both at 
the beginning and end of the book. Perhaps on this 
subject he could give his readers more perfectly new 
information than on any other, for, according to his 
own statement, he had in this only one predecessor, 
Aleranshahri. Not knowing him or that authority 
which fe follows, ic. Aurkin, we cannot form an 
estimate as to how far Alberuni’s strictures on |them 
(1, 7) are founded. ‘Though there can hardly be any 
doubt that Indian philosophy in one or other of its 
principal forms had been communicated to the Arabs 
already in the first period, it seems to have been some- 
thing entirely new when Alberuni produced before his 
compatriots or fellow-believers the Sdiikhya by Kapila, 
and the Look of Pataijal: in good Arabic translations. 
It was this particular work which admirably qualified 
him to write the corresponding chapters of the ᾿Ινδικά, 
The philosophy of India seems to have fascinated his 
mind, and the noble ideas of the Bbhegevadyitd pro- 
bably came near to the standard of his own persua- 
sions. Perhaps it was he who first introduced this 
gem of Sanskrit literature into the world of Muslim 
readers, 

As regards the Purinas, Alberuni was perhaps the 
first Muslim who took up the study of them. At all 
events, we cannot trace any acquaintance with them on 
the part of the Arabs before his time. Of the litera- 
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ture of fables, he knew the Paficatantra in the Arabic 
edition of Ibn Almukaffa. 

Judging Alberuni in relation to his predecessors, we 
come to the conclusion that his work formed a most 
marked progress, His description of Hindu philosophy 
was probably unparalleled. His system of chronology 
and astronomy was more complete and accurate than 
had ever before been given. His communications from 
the Purinas were probably entirely new to his readers, 
as also the important chapters on literature, manners, 
feativals, actual geography, and the much-quoted chap- 
ter on historic chronology. He once quotes Riazi, with 
whose works he was intimately acquainted, and some 
Sif? philosophers, but from neither of them could he 
learn much about India. 

In the following pages we give a list of the Sanskrit His Sanskrit 
books quoted in the Ἰνδικά :— satel 

Sources of the chapters on theology and philosophy : 
Sdiakhya, by Kapila; Bool: of Patenjali ; Gitd, i.e. some 
edition of the Bhagavradqitd. 

He seems to have used more sources of a similar 
nature, but he does not quote from them. 

Sources of a Pauriinic kind: Vishnu-Dherma, Vishnu- 
Purdéna, Malsya-Purdna, F dau-P urdnea,Ad itya-Purdé nea, 

Sources of the chapters on astronomy, chronology, 
ceography, and astrology: Pulisesiddidnty ; Prakma- 
siddhdnia, Khandabhidyake, Utterakhoandakhddyaka, 
by Brahmagupta; Commentary of the Ahandakhdd- 
yoke, by Balabhadra, perhaps also some other work of 
his; Brihatsanihitd, Pateasiddidntika, Brihat-jdtakam, 
Laghu-jdiakom, by Varaihamihira 3 Commentary of the 
Brihatsarivhitd, a book called Sritdiaca (perhaps Sarva- 
dhara), by Utpala, from Kashmir ; a book by Aryabhata, 
junior; Awrenesdra, by Vittesyara; Aaranatilaka, by 
Vijayanandin ; Sripdla ; Book of the Risha (sic) Bhuvana- 
hoda ; Book of the Brihman Bhattila; Book of Durlabha, 
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from Multan; Book of Mvasarmean ; Book of Semeye ; 
Book of Auliatts (?), the son of Sahiwi(?); Zhe Minor 
Ménase, by Puiicala; Sridkava (Sarvadhara?), by 
Mahadeva Candrabija; Calendar from Kashmir. 

As regards some of these authors, Sripila, Jivagar- 
man, Samaya (7), and Auhatta (7), the nature of the 
quotations leaves it uncertain whether Alberuni quoted 
from books of theirs or from oral communications which 
he had received from them. 

Source on medicine: Curae, in the Arabic edition of 
‘Ali Ibn Zain, from ‘labaristan. 

In the chapter on metrics, a lexicographic work by 
one Haribhata (3), and regarding elephants a ‘‘ Book 
on the Medicine of Elephants,” are quoted. 

His communications from the Mohdbhdrata and 
Ramdyane, and the way in which he speaks of them, 
do not give us the impression that he had these books 
before him. He had some information of Jaina origin, 
bat does not mention his source (Aryabhata, jan. ?) 
Once he quotes Mann's Diarmesdstra, but in a manner 
which makes me doubt whether he took the words 
directly from the book itself.! 

The quotations which he has made from these sources 
are, some of them, very extensive, δ... those from the 
Phagqavedgitt. Inthe chapter on literature he men- 
tions many more books than those here enumerated, 
but does not tell us whether he made use of them for 
the ᾿Ινδικά, Sometimes he mentions Hindu individuals 
as his informants, ¢.7. those from Somaniith, i. 161, 165, 
and from Kanoj, i, 165; i. 129. 

In Chapter 1. the author speaks at large of the radical 
difference between Muslims and Hindus in everything, 
and tries to account for it both by the history of India 
and by the peculiarities of the national character of its 
inhabitants (1. 17 seq.). Everything in India is jnst 


1 The places where mention of these books occurs are given In 
Index I. (ἢ, also the annotations on single cases. 
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the reverse of whatitis in Islam, “and if ever a custom 
of theirs resembles one of ours, it has certainly just the 
opposite meaning” (1.179). Much more certainly than 
to Alberuni, India would seem a land of wonders and 
monstrosities to most of his readers. Therefore, in 
order to show that there were other nations who held 
and hold similar notions, he compares Greek philosophy, 
chiefly that of Plato, and tries to illustrate Hindu 
notions by those of the Greeks, and thereby to bring 
them nearer to the understanding of his readers. 

The role which Greek literature plays in Alberuni’s 
work in the distant country of the Paktyes and Gandhan 
is a singular fact in the history of civilisation. Plato 
before the doors of India, perhaps in India itself! A 
considerable portion of the then extant Greek literature 
had found its way into the library of Alberuni, who 
uses 16 in the most conscientious and appreciative way, 
and takes from if choice passages to confront Greek 
thought with Indian. And more than this: on the 
part of his readers he seems to presuppose not only that 
they were acquainted with them, but also gave them 
the credit of first-rate authorities. Not knowing Greek 
or Syriac, he read them in Arabic translations, some of 
which reflect much credit upon their authors. The 
books he quotes are these :— 


Plato, PAcda. 
Timeua, an edition with a commentary. 
Leges. In the copy of it there was an appendix relating 
to the pedigree of Hippokrates. 
Proclus, Commentary on πε (different from the extant 
one}. 
Aristotle, only short references to his Physies and Metaphysica, 
Letter to Alexander. 
Johannes Grammaticus, Contra Prochuy. 
Alexander of Aphrodisias, Commentary on <Aristotle’s φυσικὴ 
ἀκρύασιξι, 
Apollonius of Tyana. 
Porphyry, Liber Aistoriarwm philosophorum (1). 
Ammonius. 
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Aratus, Phenomena, with a commentary, 
Galenus, Protrepticua. 
περὶ συνθέσει: ὠαρμάκων τῶν κατὰ τύπους, 
περὶ συνθέσειος φιιρμάκων κατὰ γένη. 
Commentary on the Apophtherms of Hippokrates. 
De indole conimer. 
Book of the Proof, 
Ptolemy, αἱ πασχα. 
Geography. 
κάμει μαννα, 
Pseudo-Kallisthenes, Alexander romance. 
Scholia to the Are grammatica of Dionysius Thrax. 
A synchronistic history, resembling in part that of Johannes 
Malalas, in part the Chrontcon of Eusebius. Cf. notes to i, 
112. 105. 


The other analogies which he draws, not taken from 
Greek, but from Zoroastrian, Christian, Jewish, Mani- 
chmwan, and Siifi sourees, are not very numerous. He 
refers only rarely to Eranian traditions; οὐ Index II. 
(Persian traditions and Aoroastrian), Most of the 
notes on Christian, Jewish, and Manichmwan subjects 
may have been taken from the book of Hrinshahri (c/, 
his own words, 1.6, 7), although he knew Christianity 
from personal experience, and probably also from the 
communications of his learned friends Abulkhair Al- 
khammiir and Abii-Sahl Almasihi, both Christians from 
the farther west (οἷς Chronologie Orientalischer Valker, 
Hinlettung, p. xxxu.). The interest he has in Mini's 
doctrines and books seems rather strange. We are not 
acquainted with the history of the remnants of Mani- 
chaism in those days and countries, but cannot help 
thinking that the quotations from Miini’s “Book of 
Mysteries” and Thesaurus Vivijicetionts do not justify 
Alberuni’s judgment in this direction. He seems to 
have seen in them venerable documents of a high 
antiquity, instead of the syncretistic ravings of a would- 
be prophet. 

That he was perfectly right in comparing the Sifi 
philosophy—he derives the word from coda, i. 33— 
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with certain doctrines of the Hindus is apparent to 
any one who is aware of the essential identity of the 
systems of the Greek Neo-Pythagoreans, the Hindu 
Vedinta philosophers, and the Stutis of the Muslim 
world, ‘The authors whom he quotes, Abii Yazid 
Albietimi and Abi Bakr Alshibli, are well-known 
representatives of Sufism. C7. note to 1. 87, 88. 

As far as the present state of research allows one to 
judge, the work of Alberuni has not been continued. 
In astronomy he seems by his Canon Masudtenws to 
reprezent the height, and at the same time the end, of 
the independent development of this science among the 
Arabs. But numerous scholars toiled on in his wake, 
whilst in the study of India, and for the translation of 
the standard works of Sanskrit literature, he never had 
a snecessor before the days of the Emperor Akbar. 
There followed some authors who copied from his 
Ἴνδικά, but there was none who could carry on the 
work in Ais spirit and method after he had died, 
eighteen years after the composition of the ᾿Ινδικά, 
We must here mention two authors who lived not long 
after him, under the same dynasty, and probably in the 
same place, Ghazna, viz., Gardési ( note to 11,6), who 
wrote between A.D. 1049 and 1052, and Muhammad 
Ibn “Ukail, who wrote between αν. 1089 and 1agg 
(ef. note to i. 5). Of the later anthors who studied 
Alberuni’s ‘Trdced'and copied from it, the most notorious 
is Rashid-aldin, who transferred, ¢.g. the whole geogra- 
phical Chapter xvii. into his huge chronicle. 

When Alberuni entered India, times were not fayour- 
able for opening friendly relations with native scholars. 
India recoiled from the touch of the impure barbarians. 
The Pala dynasty, once ruling over Kabulistan and the 
Panjab, had disappeared from the theatre of history, and 
their former dominions were in the firm grasp of King 
Mahmiid and under the administration of his slaves, 
of ‘Turkish descent. ‘he princes of North-Western 
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India had been too narrow-minded, too blind in their 
self-conceit, duly to appreciate the danger threatening 
from Ghazna, and too little politic in due time to unite 
for ἃ common defence and repulse of the enemy. 
Single-handed Anandapila had had to fight it out, and 
had succumbed; but the others were to follow, each one 
in his turn. All those who would not bear the yoke 
of the mlecchas tled and took up their abode in the 
neighbouring Hindu empires. 

Kashmir was still independent, and was hermetically 
sealed to all strangers (i, 206). Amandapila had fled 
there. Mahmtd had tried the conquest of the coun- 
try, but failed. Abont the time when Alberuni wrote, 
the rule passed from the hands of Sangrimadeva, 
A.D. 1007-1030, into those of Anantadeva, A.D. 1030- 
1082. 

Central and Lower Sindh were rarely meddled with 
by Mahmid, The country seems to have been split 
into minor principalities, ruled by petty Muslim 
dynasties, like the Karmatian dynasty of Multan, 
deposed by Mahmiid. 

In the conditions of the Gurjara empire, the capital of 
which was Anhilviira or Pattan, the famous expedition 
of Mahmid to Somanith, A.D. 1025, in some ways re- 
sembling that of Napoleon to Moscow, does not seem 
to have produced any lasting changes. The country 
was under the sway of the Solanki dynasty, who in 
A.D. 980 had taken the place of the Calukyas. King 
CAmunda fled before Mahmiid, who raised another 
prince of the same house, Devasarman, to the throne ; 
but soon after we find a son of Camunda, Durlabha, as 
king of Gurjara till A.D. 1037. 

Miilava was ruled by the Primara dynasty, who, 
like the kings of Kashmir, had afforded a refuge to a 
fugitive prince of the Pala dynasty of Kabulistan. 
Bhojadeva of Malaya, ruling between a.p. 997 and 
1053, 1s mentioned by Alberuni. His court at Dhar, 
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where he had gone from Ujjain, was a rendezvous of 
the scholars of the time. 

Kanoj formed at that time part of the realm of the 
Pala princes of Ganda or Bengal, who resided in 
Mongir. During the reign of Réjyapila, Kanoj had 
been plundered and destroyed by Mahmiid, a.p. ror, 
in consequence of which a new city farther away from 
the mdlecehas, Bari. had been founded, but does not 
seem to have grown to any importance. Residing in 
this place, the King Mahipila tried about A.p. 1026 to 
consolidate and to extend his empire. Both these rulers 
are said to have been Buddhists, CA Kern, Geschichte 
des Luddhismus in Indien, ii. 544. 

The centres of Indian learning were Benares and 
Kashmir, both inaccessible to a barbarian like Alberuni 
(i, 22), but in the parts of India under Muslim adminis- 
tration he seems to have found the pandits he wanted, 
perhaps also at Ghazna among the prisoners of war. 

India, as far as known to Albernni, was Brahmanic, 
not Buddhistic. In the first half of the eleventh cen- 
tury all traces of Buddhism in Central Asia, Khurasiin, 
Afghanistan, and North-Western India seem to have 
disappeared ; and it is a remarkable fact that a man of 
the inquisitive mind of Alberuni knew scarcely any- 
thing at all about Buddhism, nor had any means for 
procuring information on the eubject. His notes on 
Buddhism are very scanty, all derived from thay book 
of Kranshahri, who, in his turn, had copied the book of 
one Aurkin, and this book he seems to indicate to have 
been abadone. Of. 1. 7, 249, 326. 

Buddha is said to be the author of a book called 
Cidamant (not Gidhamana, as I have written, 1. 158), 
ie. Jewel, on the knowledge of the supranaturalistic 
world. 

The Buddhists or Shamaniang, 1.¢. sramanea, are called 
Muhammira, which I translate the red-robe wearers, 
taking it for identical with ratiapafa. C7. note to1. 21. 
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Mentioning the trinity of the Buddhistic system, 
budidhe, dharma, satghe, he calls Buddha Buddhedanea, 
which is a mistake for something like the son of Suddho- 
dann. CY. note 0 1. 40 and 1. 380, which latter passage 
is probably derived from the Vishiu-Diarmea (on which 
vide note to 1. 54). 

Of Buddhistic authors there are mentioned Candra, 
the grammarian, i. 135 (ef. Kern, (reschichte des Bud- 
dhismus ὧν Indien, i. 520), Sugriva, the author of an 
astronomical work, and a pupil of his, i. 156. 

Of the manners and customs of the Buddhists, only 
their practice of disposing of their dead by throwing 
them into flowing water is mentioned, ii. 169. 

Alberuni speaks (ἢ, 11) of a building erected by King 
Kanishka in Peshavar, and called Aanishkecoitya, as 
existing in his time, most likely identical with that 
stipe which he is reported to have built in consequence 
of a prophecy of no less a person than Buddha himeelf. 
Cf. Kern, /.c., 0.187. The word ihr, i.e. cihdre, which 
Alberuni sometimes uses in the meaning of temple and 
the like, is of Buddhistie origin. Cf. Kern, f. ¢., 11. 57. 

Among the various kinds of writing used in India, he 
enumerates as the last one the “ Bhotkehubt, used in 
Udunpir in Pirvadesa, Lhis last is the writing af 
Buddha,’ 1.073. Was this Udunpitir (we may also read 
Udennapir) the Buddhistic monastery in Magadha, 
Udendapurt, that was destroyed by the Muslims, A.D, 
ΓΟ Cf, Kern, ft. δι. ἢ. 545. 

The kosmographic views of the Buddhists, as given 
by Alberuni, i. 249, 326, ought to be examined as to 
their origin, Perhaps it will be possible to point out 
the particular Buddhistie book whence they were taken. 

He speaks twice of an antagonism between Buddha 
and Aoroaster. 

If Alberuni had had the same opportunity for travel- 
ling in India ag Hiouen-Tsang had, he would easily 
have collected plenty of information on Buddhism. 
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Considering the meagreness of his notes on this subject, 
we readily believe that he never found a Buddhistic 
book, and never knew a Buddhist ‘from whom I might 
have learned their theories,” 1.249. His Brahman pan- 
dits probably knew enough of Buddhism, but did not 
choose to tell him, 

Lastly, India, as known to Alberuni, was in matters 
of region Vishnuitic (raishnara), not Sivaitic (saive). 
Vishnu, or Niriiyana, is the first god in the pantheon of 
his Hindu informants and literary authorities, whilst 
Siva is only incidentally mentioned, and that not always 
in a favourable manner. This indicates a remarkable 
change in the religions history of those countries. or 
the predecessors of Mahmud in the rule over Kabulistan 
and the Panjab, the Pala dynasty, were worshippers of 
Siva (ef. Lassen, Indische Alferthumskunde, 3, 895), as 
we may Judge from their coins, adorned with the image 
of Nanda, the ox of Siva, and from the etymology of 
their names. C/. note to 1. 13,and Lassen, / ¢., 3, 915. 
The image of Nanda reappears a second time on the 
coins of the last of the descendants of King Mahmud on 
the throne of Ghana. 
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i wre in the summer of 1883 that 1 began to work at 
the edition and translation of the ἸἸνδικά, after having 
fulfilled the literary duties resulting from my journey 
in Syria and Mesopotamia in 1879 and 1880. A copy 
of the Arabic manuscript had been prepared in 1872, 
and collated in Stambul in the hot summer months of 
1873. 

In order to test my comprehension of the book, I 
translated if into German from beginning to end between 
February 1883 and February 1884. In the summer of 
the latter year the last hand was laid to the constitu- 
tion of the Arabic text as it was to be printed. 
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In 1885-86 the edition of the Arabic original was 
printed. At the same time 1 translated the whole book 
a second time, into English, finishing the translation of 
every single sheet as the original was carried through 
the press, 

In 1887 and the first: half of 1888 the English trans- 
lation, with annotations and indices, was printed. 

My work during all these years was not uninter- 
rupted. 

Translating an Arabic book, written in the style of 
Albernni, into English, is, for a person te whom English 
is not his mother-tongne, an act of temerity, which, 
when 1 was called upon to commit it, gravely affected 
my conscience to such a degree that I began to falter, 
and seriously thought of giving up the whole thing alto- 
gether. But then there rose up before “my mind’s 
eye” the venerable figure of old MacGuckin de Slane, 
and as he had been gathered to his fathers, I could not 
eet back the word 1 hadgiven him. (C% preface to the 
edition of the Arabic text, p. vil. Assuredly, to do 
justice to the words of Albernni would require a com- 
mand over English like that of Sir Theodore Martin, 
the translator of “ Fanst,” or Chenery, the translator of 
Hariri. 

As regards my own translation, I can only say Ihave 
tried to find common sense in the anthor’s language, 
and to render it as clearly as 1 could. In this I was 
greatly assisted by my friend the Rev. Robert Gwynne, 
Viear of 80. Mary’s, Soho, London, whose training in 
Eastern languages and literature qualified him to co- 
operate in revising the entire manuscript and correcting 
the proof sheets. 

Perhaps it will not be superfluous to point out to the 
reader who does not know Arabic that this language 
sometimes exhibits sentences perfectly clear as to the 
meaning of every single word and the syntactic construc- 
tion, and nevertheless admitting of entirely different 
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interpretations. Besides, a first translator who steers 
out on such a sea, like him who first tries to explain a 
difficult, hardly legible inecription, exposes himself to 
many dangers which he would easily have avoided had 
kind fortune permitted him to follow in the wake of 
other explorers. Under these circumstances, | do not 
flatter myself that I have caught the sense of the author 
everywhere, and 1 warn the reader not to take a trans- 
lation, in particular a first translation, from Arabic 
for more than it is. It is nothing absolute, but only 
relative in many respects; and if an Indianist does not 
find good Indian thought in my translation, I would 
advise him to consult the next Arabic philologist he 
meets. If the two can obtain a better insight into the 
subject-matter, they are very likely to produce a better 
rendering of the words. 

My annotations do not pretend to be a running com- 
mentary on the book, for that cannot be written except 
by a professed Indianist. They contain some informa- 
tion as to the sources used by Alberuni, and as to those 
materials which guided me in translating. On the 
phonetic peculiarities of the Indian words as transcribed 
by Alberuni, the reader may compare a treatise of mine 
called Judo-Aralische Studien, and presented to the 
Royal Academy of Berlin on 21st June of this year. 

My friend Dr. Robert Schram, of the University of 
Vienna, has examined all the mathematical details of 
chronology and astronomy. ‘The results of his studies 
are presented to the reader in the annotations signed 
with hisname. All this is Dr. Schram’s special domain, 
in which he has no equal. My thanks are due to him 
for lending me his help in parts of the work where my 
own attempts at verification, after prolonged exertions 
in the same direction, proved to be insufficient. 

Of the two indices, the former contains all words of 
Indian origin oceurring in the book, some pure Sanskrit, 
some vernacular, others in the form exhibited by the 
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Arabic manuscript, howsoever faulty it may be. The 
reader will perhaps here and there derive some advan- 
tage from comparing the index of the edition of the 
Arabic original. The second index contains names of 
persons and places, &c,, mostly of non-Indian origin. 

It was the Committee of the Oriental ‘Translation 
Fund, consisting at the time of Osmond de Beauvoir 
Priaulx, Edward Thomas, James Fergusson, Reinhold 
Rost, and Theodore Goldstiicker, who first proposed to 
me to translate the ᾿Ινδικά, ‘Thomas, Goldstiicker, and 
Fergusson are beyond the reach of human words, but 
to O. de Beanvoir Priaulx, Esq., and to Dr, Rost, I desire 
to express my sincerest gratitude for the generous help 
and the untiring interest which they have always ac- 
corded to me, though so many years have rolled on since 
I first pledged to them my word. Lastly, Her Majesty's 
India Office has extended its patronage from the edition 
of the Arabie original also to this edition of the work In 
an English garb. 

Of the works of my predecessors, the famous publica- 
tion of Reinanud, the Mémowre géographique, historique et 
scientifique sur U inde, Paris, 1849, has been most useful 
to me, Cf. on this and the labours of my other pre- 
decessors § 2 of the preface to the edition of the Arabic 
original, 

The Sanskrit alphabet has been transliterated in the 
following way :—«, εἶ, i, ἢ, πὶ, d—ri, a2, au—h, kh, g, gh, 
a—e, ch, ἡ, jh, i—t, th, d, dk, n—t, th, αἱ, dh, n—p, ph, 
b, bh, m—y, 7, 1, e—S, sh, 3, h. 


EDWARD SACHAU, 


BERLIN, August 4, 1885, 
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PREFACE. 


In toe NAME oF Gop, THE COMPASSIONATE, THE 
MERCIFUL. 


No one will deny that in questions of historic authen- 
ticity hearsay does not equal eye-witness ; for in the latter 
the eye of the observer apprehends the substance of that 
which is observed, both in the time when and in the 
place where it exists, whilst hearsay has its peculiar 
drawbacks. But for these, 1b would even be preferable 
to eye-witness ; for the object of eye-witness can only be 
actual momentary existence, whilst hearsay comprehends 
alike the present, the past, and the future, so as to apply 
in a certain sense both to that which ἐπ and to that 
which is nef (z.e. which either has ceased to exist or 
has not yet come into existence), Written tradition 
is one of the species of hearsay—we might almost say, 
the most preferable, How conld we know the history 
of nations but for the everlasting monuments of the 
pen? 

The tradition regarding an event which in itself does 
not contradict either logical or physical laws will invari- 
ably depend for its character as true or false upon the 
character of the reporters, who are influenced by the 
divergency of interests and all kinds of animosities 
and antipathies between the various nations. We must 
distinguish different classes of reporters, 


One of them tells a le, as intending to further an 
a 
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interest. of his own, either by fauding his family or 
nation, because he is one of them, or ὧν attaching 
the family or nation on the opposite side, thinking that 
thereby he can gain his ends. In both cases he acts 
from motives of objectionable cupidity and amimosity. 

Another one tells a lie regarding a class of people 
whom he likes, as being under obligations to them, or 
whom he hates becanse something disagreeable has 
happened between them. Such a reporter is near akin 
to the first-mentioned one, as he too acts from motives 
of personal predilection and enmity. 

Another tells a lie because he is of such a base 
nature as to aim thereby at some profit, or because he 
is such a coward as to be afraid of telling the truth. 

Another tells a le because it is his nature to lie, and 
he cannot do otherwise, which proceeds from the essen- 
tial meanness of lis character and the depravity of Ins 
innermost being. 

Lastly, a man may tell a lie from ignorance, blindly 
following others who told him, 

If, now, reporters of this kind become so numerons 
as to represent a certain body of tradition, or if in the 
course of time they even come to form a consecutive 
series of communities or nations, both the first reporter 
and his followers form the connecting links between 
the hearer and the inventor of the lie; and if the 
connecting links are eliminated, there remains the 
originator of the story, one of the various kinds of liars 
we have enumerated, as the only person with whom we 
have to deal. 

That man only is praiseworthy who shrinks from a 
lie and always adheres to the truth, enjoying credit 
even among liars, not to mention others, 

Tt has been gaidin the Koran, ' Specs the truth, even if 
it were against yourselves” (Siva, 4,134) ;and the Messiah 
expresses himself in the Gospel to this effect: “ Lo not 
mind the fury of kings in speaking the truth before them. 
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They only possess your body, but they have no power over 
your soul” (ef. St. Matt. x, 18, 19, 28; St. Luke xii. 4). 
In these words the Messiah orders us to exercise moral 
courage. Lor what the crowd calls courage—bravely 
dashing into the fight or plunging into an abyss of de- 
struction—is only a species of courage, whilst the genus, 
far above all species, is to scorn death, whether by word 
or deed. 

Now as Justice (1.2. being just) is a quality liked and 
coveted for its own self, for its intrinsic beauty, the 
same applies to truthfulness, except perhaps in the case 
of such people as never tasted how sweet it is, or know 
the truth, but deliberately shun it, hke a notorious lar 
who once was asked if he had ever spoken the truth, 
and gave the answer, “If I were not afraid to speak 
the truth, I should say, no.” A lar will avoid the path 
of justice; he will, as matter of preference, side with op- 
pression and false witness, breach of confidence, frandu- 
lent appropriation of the wealth of others, theft, and all 
the vices which serve to ruin the world and mankind. 

When | once called upon the master ‘Abii-Sahl 
‘Abd-Almunim Ibn * Alt Ibn Nah At-tiflisi, may God 
strenothen him! 1 found that he blamed the tendency of 
the author of a book on the Mitazila sect to misrepresent 
their theory. For, according to them, God is omniscient 
of himself, and this dogma that author had expressed in 
such a way as to say that God has no knowledge (like 


the knowledge of man), thereby misleading uneducated 
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people to Imagine that, according to the Mu'tazilites, asked 


God 1s agnor Εἰς Praise be to God, who is far above all 
such and similar unworthy descriptions! Thereupon I 
pointed out to the master that precisely the same method 
is much in fashion among those who undertake the task 
of giving an account of religious and philosophical 

systems from which they slightly differ or to which they 
are entirely opposed. Such misrepresentation is easily 
detected in a report about dogmas comprehended within 
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the frame of one single religion, because they are closely 
related and blended with each other. On the other hand, 
you would have great difficulty in detecting it in a 
report about entirely foreign systems of thought totally 
diifering both in principle and details, for such a research 
is rather an out-of-the-way one, and there are few means 
of arriving at a thorough comprehension of it. The 
same tendency prevails throughout our whole literature 
on philosophical and religions sects. If such an author 
is not alive to the requirements of a strictly. scientific 
method, he will procure some superficial information 
which will satiafy neither the adherents of the doctrine 
in question nor those who really know it. In such a 
ense, if he be an honest character, he will simply 
retract and feel ashamed; but if he be so base as not 
to give due honour to truth, he will persist in litigious 
wrangling for his own original standing-point. If, on 
the contrary, an author has the risht method, he will do 
his utmost to deduce the tenets of a sect from their 
lecendary lore, things which people te!l him, pleasant 
enough to listen to, but which he would never dream of 
taking for troe or believing. 

In order to illustrate the point of our conversation, 
one of those present referred to the religions and doc- 
trines of the Hindus by way of an example. ‘There- 
upon 1 drew their attention to the fact that everything 
which exists on this subject in our literature is second- 
hand information which one has copied from the other, 
a farrago of materials never sifted by the sieve of 
critical examination. Of all authors of this class, [ know 
only one who had proposed to himself to give a simple 
and exact report of the subject sine ird ae stwdia, viz. 
‘Abi-allabbas Alérinshahri. He himself did not believe 
in any of the then existing religions, but was the sole 
believer In a religion invented by himself, which he 
tried to propagate, He has given a very good account 
of the doctrines of the Jews and Christians as well as 
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of the contents of both the Thora and the Gospel. 
Besides, he furnishes us with a most excellent account 
of the Manichseans, and of obsolete religions of bygone 
times which are mentioned in their books. But when 
he came in his book to speak of the Hindus and the 
Buddhists, his arrow missed the mark, and in the latter 
part he went astray through hitting upon the book of 
4erkén, the contents of which he incorporated in his 
own work, That, however, which he has not taken 
from 4orkan, he himself has heard from common people 
among Hindus and Buddhists. 

At asubsequent period the master ‘Abii-Sahl studied 
the books in question a second time, and when he found 
the matter exactly as I have here described it, he incited 
me to write down what I know about the Hindus as a 
help to those who want to discuss relirious questions 
with them, and ag a repertory of information to those 
who want to associate with them. In order to please 
him I have done so, and written this book on the 
doctrines of the Hindus, never making any unfounded 
imputations against those, our religions antagonists, and 
at the same time not considering it inconsistent with 
my duties aa a Muslm to quote their own words at full 
length when | thonght they wonld contribute to eluci- 
date a subject. If the contents of these quotations 
happen to be utterly heathenish, and the followers af the 
truth, .¢. the Muslims, find them objectionable, we can 
only say that such is the belief of the Hindus, and that 
they themselves are best qualified to defend it. 

This book is not a polemical one, Ishall not produce 
the arguments of our antagonists in order to refute such 
of them as I believe to be in the wrong. My book is 
nothing but @ stmple historic record of facts. I shall 
place before the reader the theories of the Hindus 
exactly as they are, and I shall mention in connection 
with them similar theories of the Greeks in order to 
show the relationship existing betweenthem, For the 
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Greek philosophers, althongh aiming at truth in the 
abstract, never in all questions of popular bearing rise 
much above the customary exoteric expressions and 
tenets both of their religion and law. Besides Greek 
ideas we shall only now and then mention those of the 
Siifis or of some one or other Christian sect, because in 
their notions regarding the transmigration of souls and 
the pantheistic doctrine of the unity of God with crea- 
tion there is much in common between these systems. 

1 have already translated two books into Arabic, one 
about the origines and a description of all created 
beings, called Sdvintiya, and another about the emanci- 
pation of the soul from the fetters of the body, called 
Pataijali (Pdtaijala ἢ, These two books contain most 
of the elements of the belief of the Hindus, but not 
all the single rules derived therefrom. I hope that the 
present book will enable the reader to dispense with 
these two earlier ones, and with other books of the same 
kind; that it will give a sufficient representation of the 
subject, and will enable him to make himgelf thoroughly 
acquainted with it—God willing! 
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ON THE HINDUS IN GENERAL, AS AN INTRODUCTION Page. 
TO OUR ACCOUNT OF THEM. 


BEFORE entering on our exposition, we must form an Decerip- 

ἢ ΣΝ a . . .“ν tion of th 
adequate idea of that which renders it so particularly dif- parriers 
. ' ἬΝ _ as hich se- 
ficult to penetrate to the essential nature of any Indian fante the 
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subject. ‘The knowledge of these difficulties will either from the 
facilitate the progress of our work, or serve as an apology ee pete 


itsa parti- 


for any shortcomin Ἢ. For the reader must woody ai. 
for any shortcomings of ours. F eulurly dit 


fieult for αὶ 


always bear in mind that the Hindus entirely differ yiain to 
from us in every respect, many a subject appearing ΤΟΣ ΜΟΥ 
intricate and obscure which would be perfectly clear “°° 
if there were more connection between us. ‘lhe barriers 
which separate Muslims and Hindus rest on different 
causes, 

First, they differ from us in everything which other first rea- 


; : ΓΕ Ξ . aon: Dif- 
nations have in common. And here we first mention forenca of 
| ᾿ : the lan- 
the language, although the difference of language also susge and 
Ἶ jie parti- 


exists between other nations. If you want to conquer eutir 
this difficulty (i.e. to learn Sanskrit), you will not find “""* 
it easy, becanse the language is of an enormous range, 
both in words and inflections, something like the 
Arabic, calling one and the same thing by various 
names, both original and derived, and using one and 
the same word for a variety of subjects, which, in order 

to be properly understood, must be distinguished from 
each other by various qualifying epithets, For nobody 
could distinguish between the various meanings of a 
word unless he understands the context in which it 
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secure, and its relation both to the following and the 
preceding parts of the sentence. ‘The Hindus, like 
other people, boast of this enormous range of their lan- 
guage, whilst in reality 1t 15 a defect. 

Further, the language is divided into a neglected 
vernacular one, only in use among the common people, 
and a classical one, only in use among the upper and 
educated classes, which is much cultivated, and subject 
to the rules of grammatical inflection and etymology, 
and to all the niceties of grammar and rhetoric. 

Besides, some of the sounds (consonants) of which 
the language is composed are neither identical with the 
sounds of Arabic and Persian, nor resemble them in 
any way. Ourtongue and uvula could scarcely manage 
to correctly pronounce them, nor our ears in hearing to 
distinguish them from similar sounds, nor could we 
transliterate them with our characters. It is very 
difficult, therefore, to express an Indian word in our 
writing, for in order to fix the pronunciation we must 
change our orthographical points and signs, and must 
pronounce the case-endings either according to the 
common Arabic rules or according to special rules 
adapted for the purpose. 

Add to this that the Indian scribes are careless, and 
do not take pains to produce correct and well-collated 
copies. In consequence, the highest results of the 
author's mental development are lost by their negli- 
gence, and his book becomes already in the first or 
second copy so full of faults, that the text appears as 
something entirely new, which neither a scholar nor 
one familiar with the suhject, whether Hindu or Muslim, 
could any longer understand. Τὺ will sufficiently illus- 
trate the matter if we tell the reader that we haye 
sometimes written down a word from the mouth of 
Hindus, taking the greatest pains to fix its pronuncia- 
tion, and that afterwards when we repeated it to them, 


they had great difficulty in recognising it. ~~. 
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As in other foreign tongues, so also in Sanskrit, two 
or three consonants may follow each other without an 
intervening vowel—consonants which in our Persian 
crammatical system are considered as having a hidden 
vowel, Sinee most Sanskrit words and names begin 
with sueh consonants without vowels, we find it very 
dificult te pronounce them. 

Besides, the scientific books of the Hindus are com- 
posed in yarious favourite metres, by which they intend, 
considering that the books soon become corrupted by 
additions and omissions, to preserve them exactly as 
they are, in order to facilitate their being learned by 
heart, because they consider as canonical only that 
which is known by heart, not’ that which exists In 
writing, Now it is well known that in all metrical 
compositions there is much misty and constrained 
phraseology merely intended to fill up the metre and 
serving as a kind of patchwork, and this necessitates 
a certain amount of verbosity. This is also one of 
the reasons why a word has sometimes one meaning 
and sometimes another. 

From all this it will appear that the metrical form 
of literary composition is one of the causes which 
make the study of Sanskrit literature so particularly 
difficult. 

Secondly, they totally differ from us in religion, as 
we believe in nothing in which they believe, and vice 
versd, On the whole, there is yery little disputing 
about theological topics among themselves; at the 
utmost, they fight with words, but they will never stake 
their soul or body or their property on religious contro- 
versy. On the contrary, all their fanaticism is directed 
against those who do not helong to them—against all 
foreigners. They call them mleceie, ic. impure, and 
forbid having}any connection with them, be it by 
intermarriage or any other kind of relationship, or 
by sitting, eating, and drinking with them, becauee 
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thereby, they think, they would be polluted. They 
consider as impure anything which touches the fire 
and the water of a foreigner; and no household can 
exist without these two elements. Besides, they never 
desire that a thing which once has been polluted should 
be purified and thus recovered, as, under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, if anybody or anything has become wnelean, 
he or it would strive to regain the state of purity. 
They are not allowed to receive anybody who does not 
belong to them, even if he wished it, or was inclined to 
their religion. This, too, renders any connection with 
them quite impossible, and constitutes the widest gulf 
between us and them, 

In the third place, in all manners and usages they 
differ from us to such a degree as to frighten their 
children with us, with onr dress, and our ways and 
customs, and as to declare us to be devil’s breed, and 
our doings as the very opposite of all that is good and 
proper. By the by, we must confess, in order to be 
just, that a similar depreciation of foreigners not only 
prevails among us and the Hindus, but is common to 
all nations towards each other. I recollect a Hindu 
who wreaked his vengeance on us for the following 
reason :-— 

Some Hindu king had perished at the hand of an 
enemy of his who had marched against him from our 
country, After his death there was born a child to 
him, which succeeded him, by the name of Sagara. 
Qn coming of age, the young man asked his mother 
about his father, and then she told him what had hap- 
pened. Now he was inflamed with hatred, marched 
out of his country into the country of the enemy, and 
plentifully satiated his thirst of vengeance upon them. 
After having become tired of slaughtering, he compelled 
the survivors to dress in our dress, which was meant as 
an ignominious punishment for them. When I heard 
of it, 1 felt thankful that he was eracious enough not 
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to compel us to Indianise ourselves and to adopt Hindu 
dress and manners. 

Another cirenmstance which increased the already 
existing antagonism between Hindus and foreigners 15 
that the so-called Shamaniyya (Buddhists), though they 
cordially hate the Brahmans, still are nearer akin to 
them than to others. In former times, Khurisin, Persis, 
‘Trak, Mosul, the country up to the frontier of Syria, 
was Buddhistic, but then Zarathustra went forth from 
Adharbaijiin and preached Magism in Balkh (Baktra). 
His doctrine came into favour with King Gushtasp, 
and his son Istendiyid spread the new faith both in 
enst and west, both by force and by treaties. He 
founded fire-temples through his whole empire, from 
the frontiers of China to those of the Greek empire. 
The sueceeding kings made their religion (7.2. Aoroas- 
trianism) the obligatory state-religion for Persis and 
‘vik. In consequence, the Buddhists were banished 
from those countries, and had to emigrate to the coun- 
fries east of Balkh. There are some Magians up to the 
present time in India, where they are called Mega. 
From that time dates their aversion towards the coun- 
tries of Khurisin. But then came Islam; the Persian 
empire perished, and the repugnance of the Hindus 
against foreigners increased more and more when the 
Muslims began to make their inroads into their country ; 
for Muhammad Tbn Elkisim Ibn Elmoanabbih entered 
Sindh fromthe side of Sijistiin(Sakastene)and conquered 
the cities of Bahmanwii and Miilasthina, the former of 
which he called Al-mangsitra, the latter ALma’mira. 
He entered India proper, and penetrated even as far as 
Kananj, marched through the country of Gandhiira, and 
on his way back, through the confines of Kashmir, some- 
times fighting sword in hand, sometimes gaining his ends 
by treaties, leaving to the people their ancient belief, 
except in the case of those who wanted to become Mus- 
lims. All these events planted a deeply rooted hatred 
in their hearts. 
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Now in the following times no Muslim conqueror 
passed beyond the frontier of Kiibal and the river Sindh 
until the days of the Turks, when they seized the power 
in Ghagzna under the Simini dynasty, and the supreme 
power fell to the lot of Nasir-addaula Sabuktagin. 
This prince chose the holy war as his calling, and there- 
fore called himself Al-ghdzi (1.6. warring on the road of 
Allah). Inthe interest of his successors he constructed, 
in order to weaken the Indian frontier, those roads 
on which afterwards his son Yamin-addaula Malimiid 
marched into India during a period of thirty years and 
more. God be merciful to both fatherand son! Malh- 
miid utterly rained the prosperity of the country, and 
performed there wonderful exploits, by which the Hindus 
became like atoms of dust seattered in all directions, 
and like a tale of old in the mouth of the people. ‘Their 
scattered remains cherish, of course, the most inveterate 
aversion towards all Muslims, ‘This is the reason, too, 
why Hindu sciences have retired far away from those 
parte of the country conquered by us, and have fled to 
places which our hand cannot yet reach, to Kashmir, 
Benares, and other places. And there the antagonism 
between them and all foreigners receives more and 
more nourishment both from political and religious 
sources. 

In the fitth place, there are other canses, the mention- 
ing of which sounds like a satire—peculiarities of their 
national character, deeply rooted in them, but manifest 
to everybody. Wecan only say, folly is an illness for 
which there is no medicine, and the Hindus believe that 
there is no country but theirs, no nation like theirs, no 
kings like theirs, no religion like theirs, no science like 
theirs. They are haughty, foolishly vain, self-conceited, 
and stolid, Theyare by nature niggardly in communi- 
cating that which they know, and they take the greatest 
possible care to withhold it from men of another caste 
among their own people, still much more, of course, 
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from any foreigner, According to their belief, there 18 
no other country on earth but theirs, no other race of 
man but theirs, and no created beings besides them have 
any knowledge or science whatsoever. ‘Their haughti- 
ness is such that, if you tell them of any science or 
echolar in Khurdsiin and Persis, they will think you to 
be both an ignoramus and aliar, If they travelled and 
mixed with other nations, they would soon change their 
mind, for their ancestors were not as narrow-minded 
as the present generation is. One of their scholars, 
Varihamihira, in a passace where he calls on the people 
to honour the Brahmans, says: “ Whe Greeks, though 
impure, mast be honowred, since they were trained un 
sciences, amd therein excelled others, Wheat, then, cre 
we to sity of a Brahman, tf he combines with hts 
purity the height of seience?” In former times, the 
Hindus used to acknowledge that the progress of science 
due to the Greeks is much more important than that 
which is due to themselves. Lut from this passage of 
Varithamihira alone you see what a self-landing man 
he is, whilst he gives himself airs as doing justice to 
others. Aft first I stood to their astronomers in the 
relation of a pupil to his master, being a stranger 
among them and not acquainted with their peculiar 
national and traditional methods of science. On having 
made some progress, I began to show them the elements 
on which this seience rests, to point out to them some 
rules of logical deduction and the scientific methods of 
all mathematics, and then they flocked together round 
me from all parts, wondering, and most eager to learn 
from me, asking me at the same time from what Hindu 
master I had learnt those things, whilst in reality I 
showed them what they were worth, and thought myself 
a great deal superior to them, disdaining to be put ou a 
level with them, They almost thonght me to be a 
sorcerer, and when speaking of me to their leading men 
in their native tongue, they spoke of me as ἐδ sea or as 
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the water which is so acid that vinegar tn eonpearison 18 
sweet, 

Now such is the state of things in India, I have 
found it very hard to work my way into the subject, 
although 1 have a great liking for it, in which respect 1 
stand quite alone in my time, and althongh I do not 
spare either trouble or money in collecting Sanskrit 
books from places where I supposed they were likely 
to be found, and in procuring for myself, even from very 
ramote places, Hindu scholars who understand them 
and are able to teach me, What scholar, however, has 
the same favourable opportunities of studying this sub- 
ject 881 haye? That wonld be only the case with one 
to whom the grace of God accords, what it did not 
accord to me, a perfectly free disposal of his own doings 
and goings; for it has never fallen to my lot in my own 
doings and gcings to be perfectly independent, nor to 
be invested with sufficient power to dispose and to order 
as I thought best. However, 1 thank God for that 
which He has bestowed upon me, and which must be 
considered as sufficient for the purpose. 

The heathen Greeks, before the rise of Christianity, 
held much the same opinions as the Hindus}; their 
educated classes thought much the same as those of 
the Hindus; their common people held the same 
idolatrous views as those of the Hindus. There- 
fore I like to confront the theories of the one nation 
with those of the other simply on account of thei 
close relationship, not in order to correct them. For 
that which is not the truth (fe. the true belief or 
monotheism) does not admit of any correction, and all 
heathenism, whether Greek or Indian, is in its pith and 
marrow one and the same belief, because it is only a 
deviation from the truth, The Greeks, however, had 
philosophers who, living in their country, discovered 
and worked out for them the elements of science, not of 
popular superstition, for it is the object of the upper 
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classes to be gnided by the results of science, whilst the 
common crowd will always be inclined to plunge into 
wrong-headed wrangling, as long as they are not kept 
down by fear of punishment. Think of Socrates when 
he opposed the crowd of his nation as to their idolatry 
and did not want to call the stars gods! At once eleyen 
of the twelve judges of the Athenians agreed on a sen- 
tence of death, and Socrates died faithful to the truth. 

The Hindus had no men of this stamp both capable 
and willing fo bring sciences to a classical perfection. 
Therefore you mostly find that even the so-called 
scientific theorems of the Hindus are in a state of utter 
confusion, devoid of any logical order, and in the last in- 
stanecealwaysmixed up with the silly notionsof the crowd, 
eg. mense numbers, enormous spaces of time, and 
all kinds of religions dogmas, which the vulear belief 
does not admit of being called into question. ‘Therefore 
iti is a prevailing practice among the Hindus jurare iw 
rerha magistrt ; and 1 can only compare their mathema- 
tical and astronomical literature, as far as 1 know it, to 
a4 mixture of pearl shells and sour dates, or of pearls 
and dang, or of costly crystals and common pebbles. 
Goth kinds of things are equal in their eyes, since they 
cannot raise themselves to the methods of a strictly 
scientific deduction. 

In most parts of my work 1 simply relate without 
criticising, unless there be a special reason for doing ΒΟ. 
I mention the necessary Sanskrit names and technical 
terms once where the context of our explanation de- 
mands it. If the word is an erigine! one, the meaning 
of which can be rendered in Arabic, I only use the 
corresponding Arabic word; if, however, the Sanskrit 
word be more practical, we keep this, trying to trans- 
literate it as accurately as possible. Tf the word Is a 
secondary or derived one, but In general use, we also 
keep it, though there be a corresponding term in Arabic, 
but before using if we explain its signification. In 
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this way we have tried to facilitate the understanding 
of the terminology. 

Lastly, we observe that we cannot always in our 
discussions strictly adhere to the geometrical method, 
only referring to that which precedes and never to that 
which follows, as we must sometimes introduce in ἃ 
chapter an unknown factor, the explanation of which 
ean only be given in a later part of the book, God 
helping ns! 


CHAPTER II. 
ON THE BELIEF OF THE HINDUS IN GOD. 


Tue belief of educated and uneducated people differs in The nature 
every nation ; for the former strive to conceive abstract 
ideas and to define general principles, whilst the latter 
do not pass beyond the apprehension of the senses, and 
are content with derived rules, without caring for de- 
tails, especially 1 in questions of religion and law, regard- 
ing which opinions and interests are divided. 
The Hindus believe with regard to God that he is 
one, eternal, without beginning and end, acting by free- 
will, almighty, all-wise, living, giving life, ruling, pre- 
serving ; one who in his sovereignty is unique, beyond 
all likeness and unlikeness, and that he does not re- 
semble anything nor does anything resemble him. In 
order to illustrate this we shall produce some extracts 
from their literature, lest the reader shonld think that 
our account is nothing but hearsay. 
Tn the book of Pataiijali the pupil asks : Quotation 
“ Who is the worshipped one, by the worship of whom Patatijali, 
blessing is obtained τ 
The master says : 
“Tt is he who, being eternal and unique, does not for 
his part stand in need of any human action for which 
he might give as a recompense either a blissful repose, 
which is hoped and longed for, or a troubled existence, 
which is feared and dreaded, He is unattaimable to 
thought, being sublime beyond all unlikeness which is 
abhorrent and all likeness which is sympathetic. He 
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by his essence knows from all eternity, Ayowledye, in 
the human sense of the term, has as its object that 
which was unknown before, whilst not knowing does 
not at any time or in any condition apply to God.” 

Further the pupil speaks : 

“Do you attribute to him other qualities besides 
those you have mentioned f° 

‘The master says : 

* He is height, absolute in the idea, not in space, for 
he is sublime beyond all existence in any space. Le 
is the pure absolute good, longed for by every created 
being, He is the knowledge free from the defilement 
of forgetiulness and sotslenowine? : 

The pupil speaks : 

“Do you attribute to him speech or not τ 

The master says : 

* As he knows, he no doubt also speaks.” 

The pupil asks : 

“Tf he speaks beeanse he πόμα, what, then, is the 
difference between him and the /nowing sages who 
have spoken of their knowing 7?” 

The master says : 

“The difference between them is time, for they have 
learned in time and spoken in time, after having been 
not-knowing and not-speaking. By apeech they have 
transferred their knowledge to others. ‘Therefore their 
speaking and acquiring knowledge take place in time. 
And as divine matters have no connection with time, 
God is knowing, speaking from eternity. It was he 
who spoke to Brahman, and to others of the first beings 
in different ways. On the one he bestowed a book; 
for the other he opened a door, a means of communt- 
cating with him; a third one he inspired so that he 
obtained by cogitation what God bestowed upon him.” 

The pupil asks : 

‘* Whence has he this knowing?” 

The master answers : 
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“ His knowing is the same from all eternity, for ever 
and ever, As he has never been not-knowing, he is 
knowing of himself, having never acquired any know- 
ledge which he did not possess before. He speaks in 
the Veda which he sent down upon Brahman: 

“* Praise and celebrate him who has spoken the Veda, 
and was before the Veda.” 

The pupil asks : 

“How do you worship him to whom the perception 
of the senses cannot attain?” 

The master says : 

* His name proves his existence, for where there is a 
report there must be something to which it refers, and 
where there is a name there must be something which 
is named, He is hidden to the senses and unperceiv- 
able by them. However, the soul perceives him, and 
thought comprehends his qualities. his meditation 
is identical with worshipping him exelusively, and by 
practising 10 uninterruptedly beatitude 1s obtained.” 

In this way the Hindus express themselves in this 
very famous book. 


The following passage is taken from the book (itd, 
a part of the book Shdraia, from the conversation be- 
tween Visudeva and Arjuna :-— 

“Tam the universe, without a beginning by being 
born, or without an end by dying. I do not aim by 
whatever 1 do at any recompense. I do not specially 
belong to one class of beings to the exclusion of others, 
as if | were the friend of one and the enemy of others. 
I have given to each one in my creation what is suffi- 
clent for him in all his functions. Therefore whoever 
knows me in this capacity, and tries to become similar 
to me by keeping desire apart from his action, his 
fetters will be loosened, and he will easily be saved and 
freed.” 

This passage reminds one of the definition of philo- 
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sophy as the striving to become as much as possible sumi- 
lar ta God. 

Further, Vasudeva speaks in the same book :— 

“Tt is desire which causes most men to take refuge 
with God for their wants. But if you examine their 
case closely, you will find that they are very far from 
having an accurate knowledge of him; for God is not 
apparent to every one, 50 that he might perceive him 
with his senses, ‘Therefore they do not know him. 
Some of them do not pass beyond what their senses 
perceive ; some pass beyond this, but stop at the know- 
ledge of the fews of παρε, without learning that above 
them there is one who did not give birth nor was born, 
the essence of whose being has not been comprehended 
by the knowledge of any one, while Avs knowledce 
comprehends everything.” 

The Hindus differ among themselves as to the defini- 
tion of what is aeéion. Some who make God the source 
of action consider him asthe universal cause ; for as the 
existence of the agents derives from him, he is the 
cause of their action, and in consequence if is his 
own action coming into existence through their inter- 
mediation. Others do not derive action from God, but 
from other sources, considering them as the particular 
causes which in the last instance—according to external 
observation—produce the action in question. 

In the book δεν the devotee speaks : “ Has there 
been a difference of opinion about action and the agent, 
or not?” 

The sage speaks: “Some people say that the soul is 
not alive and the matter not living; that God, who 15 
self-sufficing, is he who unites them and separates them 
from each other; that therefore in reality he himself is 
the agent. Action proceeds from him in such a way 
that he causes both the soul and the matter to move, 
like as that which is living and powerful moves that 
which is dead and weak. 
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“Others say thatthe union of action and the agent 18 
elfected by nature, and that such is the usual process 
in everything that increases and decreases. 

“Others say the agent is the soul, because im the 
Veda it is said, *‘ Every being comes from Purusha.’ 
According to others, the agent is time, for the world is 
tied to time as a sheep is tied to a strong cord, so that 
its motion depends upon whether the cord is drawn 
tight or slackened. Still others say that action 15 
nothing but a recompense for something which has 
been done before. 

“ All these opinions are wrong. The truth 18, that 
action entirely belongs to matter, for matter binds the 
soul, causes it to wander about in different shapes, 
and then sets if free. ‘Therefore matter is the agent, 
all that belongs to matter helps 16 to accomplish 
action. But the soul is not an agent, because it is 
devoid of the different faculties.” 

This is what educated people believe about God. 
They eall him i#vera, te. self-suflicing, beneficent, who 
gives without receiving. ‘They consider the unity of 
God as absolute, but that everything beside God which 
may appear as a unity is really a plurality of things. 
The existence of God they consider as a real existence, 
because everything that exists exists through him, It 
is not impossible to think that the existing beings are 
not and that he as, but it is impossible to think that he 
is net and that they are. 

If we now pass from the ideas of the educated people 
among the Hindus to those of the common people, we 
must first state that they present a great variety, Some 
of them are simply abominable, but similar errors also 
occur in other religions. Nay, even in Islam we must de- 
cidedly disapprove, e.g. of the anthropomorphic doctrines, 
the teachings of the Jabriyya sect, the prohibition of 
the discussion of religious topics, and such like, Kvery 
religious sentence destined for the people at large must 
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be carefully worded, as the following example shows. 
Some Hindn scholar calls God « point, meaning to say 
thereby that the qualities of bodies do not apply to him. 
Now some uneducated man reads this and imagines, 
God is as small as ἃ point, and he does not find ont 
what the word point in this sentence was really intended 
to express. He will not even stop with this offensive 
comparison, but will deseribe God as much larger, and 
will say, ‘‘ Heis twelve fingers longand ten fingers broad.” 
Praise be to God, who is far above measure and number ! 
Further, if an uneducated man hears what we have 
mentioned, that God comprehends the universe so that 
nothing is concealed from him, he will at once imagine 
that this comprehending is effected by means of eye- 
sicht ; that eyesight is only possible by means of an eye, 
and that two eyes are better than only one; and in con- 
sequence he will describe God as having a thousand eyes, 
meaning to deseribe his omniscience. 

Similar hideous fictions are sometimes met with 
among the Hindus, especially among those castes who 
are not allowed to oceupy themselves with science, of 
whom we shall speak hereafter. 
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ON THE HINDG ΒΕ ΔΒ TO CREATED THINGS, BOTH 
“IN TRLLIGIBILIA ” AND  SENSTRILIA,” 


On this subject the ancient Greeks held nearly the Notions of 
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same view as the Hindus, at all events in those times and thee 
before philosophy rose high among them under the care phere aa to 
of the seven so-called pillars of wisdom, viz. Solon of cree 
Athens, Bias of Priene, Periander of Corinth, Thales of 
Miletus, Chilon of Lacedzemon, Pittacus of Lesbos, and 
Gleobulus of Lindos, and their successors, Some of page τα. 
them thought that all things are one, and this one thing 

is according to some τὸ λανθάνειν, according to others 

ἡ δύναμις τ that eg, man has only this prerogative 

before a stone and the inanimate world, that he is by 

one degree nearer than they to the First Cuwse. But 

this he would net be anything better than they. 

Others think that only the First Cause has real exist- 
ence, because 1t alone is self-sulficing, whilst everything 
else absolutely requires it; that ἃ thing which for its 
existence stands in need of something ae has only a 
dream-life, no real life, and that reality is only that one 
and first being (the First Cause). 

This is also the theory of the δ ἴδ, ie. the seges, origin of 
for st means in Greek wisdom σοφία), Therefore a ΝΣ 
philosopher is called patidsdpd φιλόσοφος), {κεν loving 
wisdom. When in Islam persons adopted something 
like the doctrines of these piifosophers, they also adopted 
their name; but some people did not understand the 
meaning of the word, and erroneously combined it with 
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the Arabic word suff, as if the Sufi (= φιλόσοφοι) were 
identical with the so-called 'AAl-assiujfa among the com- 
panions of Muhammad. In later times the word was 
corrupted by misspelling, so that finally it was taken for 
a derivation from αὐ ἢ, ie. the wool ef goats, Abti-alfath 
Albusti made a laudable effort to avoid this mistake 
when he said, * From olden times people have differed 
as to the meaning of the word siijfi, and have thought 
if a derivative from sijf, i.e. wool, I, for my part, 
understand by the word a youth who 15 sé/i, t.e. pure. 
This séft has become sti, and in this form the name 
of a class of thinkers, the $77.” 

Further, the same Greeks think that the existing 
world is only one thing; that the First Cause appears in 
if under various shapes; that the power of the Virst 
Cause is inherent in the parts of the world under 61|- 
ferent circumstances, which cause a certain difference of 
the things of the world notwithstanding their original 
unity. 

Others thought that he who turns with his whole 
being towards the First Cause, striving to become as 
much as possible similar to ἐξ, will become united with 
i after having passed the intermediate stages, and 
stripped of all appendages and impediments. Similar 
views are also held by the Si/i, because of the similarity 
of the domma, 

As to the souls and spirits, the Greeks think that 
they exist by themselves before they enter bodies; that 
they exist in certain numbers and groups, which stand 
in various relations to each other, knowing each other 
and not knowing; that they, whilst staying in bodies, 
earn by the actions of their free-will that lot which 
awaits them after their separation from the bodies, 
ie. the faculty of ruling the world in various ways. 
Therefore they called them gods, built temples in their 
nates and offered them sacrifices; as Galenus says in 
his book called προτρεπτικὺς εἰς τὰς τέχνας : “ Excel- 
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lent men have obtained the honour of being reckoned 
among the deified beings only for the noble spirit in 
which they cultivated the arts, not for their prowess in 
wrestling and discus-throwing. #.g. Asclepins and 
Dionysos, whether they were originally human heings 
in bygone times and afterwards deified, or were divine 
beings from the very beginning, deserved in any case 
the greatest of honours, because the one taught man- 
kind the seience of medicine, the other the art of the 
cultivation of the vine.” 

Galenus says in his commentary on the aphorisms of 
Hippocrates: “As regards the offerings to Asclepius, 
we have never heard that anybody offered him a goat, 
becanse the weaving of goat’s-hair is not easy, and 
much goat's-meat produces epilepsy, since the humours 
of the goats are bad. People only offer him a cock, 
as also Hippocrates has done. For this divine man 
acquired for mankind the art of medicine, which is 
much superior to that which Dionysos and Demeter 
have invented, ie the wine and the cereals whence 
bread is prepared. ‘Therefore cereals are called by the 
name of Demeter and the vine is called by the name 
οὐ Dionysos.” 

Plato says in his Timeus: “The θεοί whom the 
barbarians eall gods, because of their not dying, are 
the δαίμονες, whilst they call the god the first god.” 

Further he says: ‘God spoke to the gods, ‘ You are 
not of yourselves exempt from destruction. Only you 
will not perish by death. You have obtaimed from 
my will at the time when I created you, the firmest 
covenant,’ ἡ 

In another passage of the same book he says: “God 
is in the single number; there are no gods in the plural 
number.” 

These quotations prove that the Greeks call in 
general god everything that is glorious and noble, and 
the like usage exists among many nations. They go 
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even so far as to call gods the mountains, the seas, dc. 
Secondly, they apply the term god in a special sense 
to the #urst Cause, to the angels, and to their souls. 
According toa third usage, Plato calls gods the Sekindd 
(= Motiv). But on this subject the terms of the 
interpreters are not perfectly clear; in consequence 
of which we only know the name, but not what it 
tneans. Johannes Grammaticus says in his refutation 
of Proclus: “The Greeks gave the name of gods to 
the visible bodies in heaven, as many barbarians do. 
Afterwards, when they came to philosophise on the 
abatract ideas of the world of thought, they called these 
by the name of gods,” 

Hence we must necessarily infer that being deifed 
means something like the state of angels, according 
to our notions. This Galenus says in clear words 
in the same book: ‘If it is true that Asclepius was 
a man in bygone times, and that then God deigned 
to make him one of the angels, everything else is idle 
tall.” 

In another passave of the same book he says: “ God 
spoke to Lycurgus, ‘I am in doubt concerning you, 
whether to call you ἃ man or an angel, but 1 iveline to 
the latter.’ ” 

There are, however, certain expressions which are 
offensive according to the notions of one religion, whilst 
they are eianwatbie according to those of another, which 
may pass in one language, whilst they are rejected by 
another, To this class belongs the word apotheosis, 
which has a bad sound in the ears of Muslims. If we 
consider the use of the word god in the Arabic language, 
we find that all the names by which the pure truth, de. 
Allah, has been named, may somehow or other be applied 
to other beings besides him, except the word Allah, 
which only applies to God, and which has been called 
his greatest nome. 

Τ we consider the use of the word in Hebrew and 
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Syriac, in which two languages the sacred books before 
the Koran were revealed, we find that in the Thora and 
the following books of prophets which are reckoned 
with the Thora as one whole, that word Aa) corre- 
sponds to the word Alls in Arabic, in so far as it can- 
not in a genitive construction be applied to anybody 
besides God, and you cannot say the rab) of the house, 
the rabb of the property (which in Arabic is allowed), 
And, secondly, we find that the word ’£loah in Hebrew 
corresponds in its usage there to the word Aad in 
Arabic (ἐπ that in Hebrew the word PN may apply 
to other beings but God, like the word Gs, in Arabic). 
The following passages occur in those books :— 

“The sons of Alokim came in unto the daughters of 
men ” (Gen, vi. 4), before the deluge, and cohabited with 
them. 

“Satan entered together with the sons of #lohim imto 
their meeting ” (Job 1. 6). 

In the Thora of Moses God speaks to him: ‘‘I have 
made thee a god to Pharaoh” (Vxod. vu. 1). 

In the 82d Psalm of the Psalter of David the fol- 
lowing occurs: “God standeth in the congregation of 
the gods” (Ps. lxxxii. 1), i.e. of the angels. 

In the Thora the idols are ealled foreign gods. LU 
the Thora had not forbidden to worship any other being 
but God, if it had not forbidden people to prostrate 
themselves before the idols, nay, even to mention them 
and to think of them, one might infer from this expres- 
sion (forcign gods) that the order of the Bible refers 
only to the abolition of foreign gods, which would mean 
gods that are not Hebrew ones (as if the Hebrews had 
adored national gods, in opposition to the gods of their 
neighbours). The nations round Palestine were idol 
worshippers like the heathen Greeks, and the Israelites 
always rebelled against God by worshipping the idol of 
Baal (lit. Ba‘ld) and the idol of Ashtiircth, ae. Venus. 

From all this it is evident that the Hebrews used to 
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apply the term being god, grammatically a term like 
being king, to the angels, to the souls invested with 
divine power (vy. p. 34); by way of comparison, also, 
to the images which were made to represent the bodies 
of those beings; lastly, metaphorically, to kings and to 
other great men, 

Passing from the word God to those of father and 
son, we must state that Islam is not lLberal in the use of 
fhem; for in Arabic the word son means nearly always 
as much as a οὐ in the natural order of things, and 
from the ideas involved in parentage and birth can 
never be derived any expression meaning the Hternal 
Lord of creation. Other languages, however, take much 
more liberty in this respect; so that if people address a 
man by fetler, it is nearly the same as if they addressed 
him by sir. As is well known, phrases of this kind 
have become so prevalent among the Christians, that 
anybody who does not always use the words father and 
son in addressing people would scarcely be considered 
as one of them. By the son they understand most 
especially Jesus, but apply it also to others besides 
him. It is Jesus who orders his disciples to say in 
prayer, “Ὁ our father which art in heaven” (St. 
Matt. vi. 9); and informing them of his approaching 
death, he says that he is going to his father and to 
their father (St. John xx.17). In most of his speeches 
he explains the word the son as meaning himself, that 
he is fhe son of niecen. 

Liesides the Christians, the Jews too use similar ex- 
preesions; for the 2d Book of Kings relates that God 
consoled David for the loss of his son, who had been 
borne to him by the wife of Uriah, and promised him 
another son from her, whom he would adopt as his 
own son (1 Chron, xxi. ὦ, 10) If the use of the 
Hebrew language admits that Salomo is by adoption a 
son of God, it is admissible that he who adopted was a 
father, vig. God, 
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The Manichzeans stand in a near relationship to the 
Christians. Mini expresses himself in a similar way im 
the book called Kanz-al’ihyd (Thesaurus Vivijficationis): 
* The resplendent hosts will be called young women and 
virgins, fathers and mothers, sons, brothers, and sisters, 
because such is the custom in the books of the prophets. 
In the country of joy there is neither male nor female, 
nor are there organs of generation. All are invested 
with living bodies. Since they have divine bodies, they 
do not differ from each other in weakness and force, in 
length and shortness, in figure and looks; they are like 
similar lamps, which are lighted by the same lamp, and 
which are nourished by the same material. The cause 
of this kind of name-giving arises, in the last instance, 
from the rivalry of the two realms in mixing up with 
each other. When the low dark realm rose from the 
abyss of chaos, and was seen by the high resplendent 
realm as consisting of pairs of male and female beings, 
the latter gave similar outward forms to its own chil- 
dren, who started to fight that other world, so that it 
placed in the fight one kind of beings opposite the 
same kind of the other world.” 

The educated among the Hindus abhor anthropo- 
morphisms of this kind, but the crowd and the mem- 
bers of the single sects use them most extensively. 
They go even beyond all we have hitherto mentioned, 
so as to speak of wife, son, daughter, of the rendering 
preenant and other physical processes, all in connection 
with God. They are even so little pions, that, when 
speaking of these things, they do not even abstain from 
silly and unbecoming language. However, nobody 

minds these classes and their theories, though they be 
“numerous. ‘The main and most essential point of the 
Hindu world of thought 1s that which the Brahmans 
think and believe, for they are specially trained for pre- 
serving and maintaining their region, And this it 18 
which we shall explain, viz. the belief of the Brahmans. 
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Regarding the whole creation {τὸ dv), they think that 
if is a unity, as has already been declared, because 
Visudeva speaks in the book called Giféd: “To speak 
accurately, we must say that all things are divine; for 
Vishnu made himself the earth that the living beings 
should rest thereupon ; he made himself water to nourish 
them thereby ; he made himself fire and wind in order 
to make them grow; and he made himself the heart of 
every single being, He presented them with recollec- 
tion and knowledve and the two opposite qualities, as 
is mentioned in the Veda.” 

How much does this resemble the expression of the 
author of the book of Apollonius, De Causis Rerwin, az 
if the one had been taken from the other! He says: 
“There is in all men a divine power, by which all 
things, both material and immaterial, are apprehended.” 
Thus in Persian the immaterial Lord is called Khudhed, 
and in a derivative sense the word is also used to mean 
a man, ¢.¢. a human lord. 

I. Those Hindus who prefer clear and accurate defi- 
nitions to vague allusions call the soul pwrusia, which 
means men, because it 15 the livmg element in the 
existing world, Life is the only attribute which they 
give to it. They describe it as aiternately knowing 
and not knowing, as not knowing ἐν πράξει (actually), 
and as knowing ἐν νέμει (potentially), gaining know- 
ledge by acquisition. ‘The not-knowing of guerwshe is 
the canse why action comes into existence, and its 
knowing is the canse why action ceases. 

I]. Next follows the general matter, i.e. the abstract 
ὕλῃ, which they call avyalta, ie a shapeless thing, It 
is dead, but has three powers potentially, not actually, 
which are called satéva, rajas,and tamas, I have heard 
that Buddhodana (sic), in speaking to his adherents the 
Shamanians, calls them buddha, dharma, satigha, as it 
were tifelligence, religion, and ignorance (sic), The first 
power is rest and goodness, and hence come existing 
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and growing, ‘I'he second is exertion and fatigue, and 
hence come firmness and duration. The third is languor 
and irresolution, and hence come ruin and perishing. 
Therefore the first power is attributed to the angels, 
the second to men, the third tothe animals. The ideas 
hefore, afterwards, and thereupon may be predicated of 
all these things only im the sense of a certain sequence 
and on account of the inadequacy of language, but not 
so as to indicate any ordinary notions of time. 

11. Matter proceeding from δύναμις into πράξεις under 
the various shapes and with the three primary forces 
is called vyaita, Le. having shape, whilst the union of 
the «abstract ὕλη and of the shaped matter is called 
prakritt, This term, however, is of no use to us; we 
do net want to speak of an adstrect matter, the term 
matier alone being sufficient for us, since the one does 
not exist without the other, 

IV. Next comes nature, which they call ahainidra. 
The word is derived from the ideas of overpowering, de- 
veloping, and self-assertion, because matter when assum- 
ing shape causes things to develop into new forms, and 
this growing consists in the changing of a foreign ele- 
ment and assimilating it to the growing one. Hence 
it is as if Nature were trying to overpower those other 
or foreign elements in this process of changing them, 
and were subduing that which is changed. 

V.-[X. As a matter of course, each compound pre- 
supposes simple elements from which it is compounded 
and into which it is resolved again. The universal 
existences in the world are the five elements, 1.6, accord- 
ing to the Hindus: heaven, wind, fire, water, and earth, 
They are called mahdbhita, we. having great natures. 
They do not think, as other people do, that the fire is 
a hot dry body near the bottom of the ether, They 
understand by fire the common fire on earth which 
comes from an inflammation of smoke. The Veéyu 
Purdna says: “ Inthe beginning were earth, water, wind, 
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and heaven, Brahman, on seeing sparks under the 
earth, brought them forward and divided them into 
three parts: the first, pdréhive, is the common fire, 
which requires wood and is extinguished by water; the 
second is diya, ie. the sun; the third, vedyeet, 1.6, the 
lightning, The sun attracts the water; the lightning 
shines through the water. In the animals, also, there is 
fire in the midst of moist substances, which serve to 
nourish the fire and do not extinguish it.” 

X.-NIV. As these elaments are compound, they pre- 
suppose simple ones which are called poten mithiras, 
ie. five mothers, They describe them as the functions 
of the senses. The simple element of heaven is gahde, 
ἀνθ. that which is heard; that of the wind 1s sparse, 
ie, that which is touched; that of the fire is στρα, we. 
that, which is seen; that of the water is rasd, i.e. that 
which is tasted; and that of the earth is gendha, Le. 
that which is smelled. With each of these majiibhite 
elements (earth, water, &c.) they connect, firstly, ene of 
the pajica-mdiitras elements, as we have here shown ; 
and, secondly, all those which have been attributed to 
the mahdbhite elements previously mentioned. So 
the earth has all five qualities; the water has them 
minus the smelling (=fonr qualities) ; the fire has them 
minus the smelling and tasting (1.2. three qualities); the 
wind has them minus smelling, tasting, and seeing (6, 
two qualities); heayen has them minus smelling, tast- 
ing, seeing, and touching (i.c. one quality). 

1 do not know what the Hindus mean by bringing 
sound into relation with heaven, Perhaps they mean 
something similar to what Homer, the poet of the 
ancient Greeks, said, “ Those wivested with the seven melo- 
dies spealc und give answer to each other wn a pleasant 
fone.” Thereby he meant the seven planets; as another 
poet says. “ The spheres endowed with different melodies 
are seven, moving eternally, praising the Creator, for it is 
he who holds them and embraces them unto the farthest 
end of the starless aphere.” 
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Porphyry says in his book on the opinions of the 
most prominent philosophers about the nature of the 
sphere: “The heayenly bodies moving about in forms 
and shapes and with wonderful melodies, which are 
fixed for ever, as Pythagoras and Diogenes have ex- 
plained, point to their Creator, who is without equal 
and without shape. People say that Diogenes had 
such subtle senses that he, and fe alone, could hear the 
sound of the motion of the sphere.” 

All these expressions are rather hints than clear 
speech, but admitting of a correct interpretation on a 
scientific basis. Some successor of those philosophers, 
one of those who did not grasp the full truth, says: 

“Sight is watery, hearing airy, smelling fiery, tasting 
earthy, and touching is hat the goul bestows upon 
everybody by uniting itself with it.” I suppose this 
philosopher connects the sight with the water because 
he had heard of the moist substances of the eye and οἵ 
their different classes (/aewna); he refers the smelling 
to the fire on account of frankincense and smoke; the 
tasting to the earth because of his nourishment which 
the earth yields him, Ag, then, the four elements are 
finished, he is compelled for the fifth sense, the touch- 
ing, to have recourse to the soul, 

The result of, all these elements which we have enu- 
merated, 7.¢. a compound of all of them, is the animal. 
The Hindus consider the plants as a species of animal 
as Plato also thinks that the plants have a sense, 
because they have the faculty of distinguishing between 
that which suits them and that which is detrimental to 
them. ‘The animal is an animal as distincuished from 
a stone by virtue of its possession of the senses. 

XV.—XIX, The senses are five, called ἐπε μη, the 
hearing by the ear, the seeing by the eye, the smelling 
by the nose, the tasting by the tongue, and the tonching 
by the skin. 

AX. Next follows the will, which directs the senses 
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in the exercise of their various functions, and which 
dwells in the heart. Therefore they call it mans, 

AAIT—-XXYV, The animal nature is rendered perfect 
by five necessary functions, which they call termendri- 
ydéni, te. the senses of action, The former senses bring 
about learning and knowledge, the latter action and 
work. We shall call them the necessaria, They are : 
1. To produce a sound for any of the different wants 
and wishes a man may have; 2. To throw the hands 
with force, in order to draw towards or to put away; 
3. To walk with the feet, in order to seek something 
or to fly from it; 4, 5. The ejection of the superfluous 
elements of nourishment by means of the two openings 
created for the purpose. 

The whole of these elements are twenty-five, via. :— 

1. The general soul. 

2, The abstract ὕλη, 

3, The shaped matter. 

4. The overpowering nature. 

5-9. The simple mothers. 

10-14. The primary elements. 

15-19, ‘he senses of apperception. 

20, The directing will. 

21-25. The instrumental necessaric. 

The totality of these elements is called tative, and all 
knowledge is restricted to them. Therefore Vyiisa the 
son of Pariifara speaks: ‘ Learn twenty-five by dis- 
tinctions, definitions, and divisions. as you learn a 
logieal syllogism, and something which is a certainty, 
not merely studying with the tongue. Afterwards 
adhere to whatever religion you hke; your end will 
be salvation,” 
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FROM WHAT CAUSE ACTION ORIGINATES, AND HOW THE 
SOUL ΤῈ CONNECTED WITH MATTER. 


VOLUNTARY actions cannot originate in the body of any 
animal, unless the body be living and exist in close con- 
tact with that which is living of itself, i.e, the soul. 
The Hindus maintain that the soul is ἐν πρίξει, not 
ἐν δυνάμει, Ignorant of 108 own essential nature and of 
its material substratum, longing to apprehend what it 
does not know, and believing that it cannot exist unless 
by matter. As, therefore, it longs for the good which 
is duration, and wishes to learn that which is hidden 
from it, it starts off in order to be united with matter. 
However, substances which are dense and such as are 
tenuous, if they have these qualities in the very highest 
degree, can mix together only by means of interme- 
diary elements which stand in a certain relation to 
each of the two, Thus the air is the medium be- 
tween fire and water, which are opposed to each other by 
these two qualities, for the air is related to the fire in 
tenuity and to the water in density, and by either of 
these qualities it renders the one capable of mixing 
with the other. Now, there is no greater antithesis than 
that between body and not-body. Therefore the soul, 
being what it is, cannot obtain the fulfilment of its 
wish but by similar media, spirits which derive their 
existence from the matres simplices in the worlds called 
Bhirloka, Bhuvarloka, and Srarloka. The Hindus call 
them fenuous bodies over which the soul rises like the 
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sun over the earth, in order to distinguish them from 
the dense bodies which derive their existence from the 
common five elements. The soul, in consequence of 
this union with the media, uses them as its vehicles. 

Thus the image of the sun, though he is only one, is re-_ 
presented in many mirrors which are placed opposite to 
him, as also in the water of vessels placed opposite. 
‘he sun is seen alike in each mirror and each vessel, 
and in each of them his warming and licht-giving effect 
is pereeived. 

When, now, the various bodies, being from their 
nature compounds of different things, come into exist- 
ence, being composed of mele elements, viz. bones, 
veins, and sperma, and of female elements, viz. flesh, 
blood, and hair, and being thus fully prepared to receive 
life, then those spirits unite themselves with them, and 
the bodies are to the spirits what castles or fortresses 
are to the various affairs of princes. In a farther stage 
of development five winds enter the bodies. By the 
first and second of them the inhaling and exhaling are 
effected, by the third the mixture of the victuals in the 
stomach, by the fourth the locomotion of the body from 
one place to the other, by the fifth the transferring of 
the apperception of the senses from one side of the body 
to the other. 

The spirits here mentioned do not, according to the 
notions of the Hindus, differ from each other in sub- 
stance, but havea precisely identical nature. However, 
their individual characters and manners differ in the 
same measure as the bodies with which they are united 
differ, on account of the three forces which are in them 
striving with each other for supremacy, and on account 
of their harmony being disturbed by the passions of 
envy and wrath. 

Sach, then, is the supreme highest cause of the soul’s 
starting off into action. 

Qn the other hand, the /owest cause, as proceeding 
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from matter, is this: that matter for its part seeks for 
perfection, and always prefers that which is better to 
that which is less good, viz. proceeding from δύναμις 
into πρᾶξις, In consequence of the vainglory and 
ambition which are its pith and marrow, matter pro- 
duces and shows all kinds of possibilities which it 
contains to its pupil, the soul, and carries it round 
through all classes of vegetable and animal beings. 
Hindus compare the soul to a dancing-girl who is clever 
in her art and knows well what effect each motion and 
pose of hers has, She is in the presence of a sybarite 
most eager of enjoying what she has learned. Now she 
begins to produce the various kinds of her art one after 
the other under the admiring gaze of the host, until her 
programme is finished and the eagerness of the spectator 
has been satisfied. Then she stops suddenly, since she 
could not produce anything but a repetition; and as a 
repetition is not wished for, he dismisses her, and action 
ceases. ‘The close of this kind of relation is illustrated 
by the following simile: A caravan has been attacked 
in the desert by robbers, and the members of it have 
fled in all directions except a blind man and a lame 
man, who remain on the spot in helplessness, despairing 
of their escape. After they meet and recognise each 
other, the lame speaks to the blind: “I cannot move, 
but I can lead the way, whilst the opposite is the case 
with you, ‘Therefore put me on your shoulder and 
earry me, that I may show you the way and that we 
may escape together from this calamity.” This the 
blind man did. They obtained their purpose by helping 
each other, and they left each other on coming out of 
the desert. 

Further, the Hindus speak in different ways of the 
agent, as we have already mentioned. So the Fishnw 
Purdna says: “ Matter is the origin of the world. Its 
action in the world rises from an innate disposition, as 
a tree sows its own seed by an innate disposition, not, 
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intentionally, and the wind cools the water though it 
only intends blowing, Volwntary action is only due to 
Vishnu.” By the latter expression the author means 
the living being who is above matter (God). Through 
him matter becomes an agent toiling for him as a friend 
toils for a friend without wanting anything for himself, 

On this theory Mani has built the following sentence : 
“The Apostles asked Jesus about the life of inanimate 
nature, whereapon he said, ‘If that which 15 inanimate 
is separated from the living element which is com- 
mingled with it, and appears alone by itself, if is again 
inanimate and is not capable of living, whilst the living 
element which has left it, retaming its vital energy 
unimpaired, never dies,” 

The book of Siithkhya derives action from matter, for 
the difference of forms under which matter appears 
depends upon the three primary forces, and upon whether 
one or two of them gain the supremacy over the 
remainder, ‘hese forces are the angelic, the human, 
and the animal. The three forces belong only to matter, 
not to the soul. The task of the sonl is to learn the 
actions of matter like a spectator, resembling a traveller 
who sits down in a village to repose. Hach villager is 
busy with his own particular work, but he looks at 
them and considers their doings, disliking some, liking 
others, and taking an example from them. In this way 
he is busy without having himeelf any share in the 
business going on, and without being the cause which 
has brought it about, 

The book of Sihikhya brings action into relation with 
the soul, though the soul has nothing to do with action, 
only in so far as it resembles a man who happens to 
vet into the company of people whom he does not 
know. ‘They are robbers returning from a village 
which they have sacked and destroyed, and he has 
scarcely marched with them a short distance, when 
they are overtaken by the avengers. The whole party 
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are taken prisoners, and together with them the inno- 
cent man is dragged off; and being treated precisely 
as they are, he receives the same punishment, without 
having taken part in their action. 

People say the soul resembles the rain-water which 
comes down from heaven, always the same and of the 
same nature. However, if it is gathered in vessels 
placed for the purpose, vessels of different materials, of 
gold, silver, glass, earthenware, clay, or bitter-salt earth, 
it begins to differ in appearance, taste, and smell. Thus 
the soul does not influence matter in any way, except 
in this, that it g@ives matter life by being in close con- 
tact with it. When, then, matter begins to act, the 
result is different, in conformity with the one of the 
three promary forces which happens to preponderate, 
and conformably to the mutnal assistance which the 
other two latent forces afford to the former. This 
assistance may be given in various ways, as the fresh 
oil, the dry wick, and the smoking fire help each other 
to produce light. The soul is in matter like the rider 
on ἃ a carriage, being attended by the senses, who drive 
the carriage according to the rider’s intentions. But 
the sonl for its part is guided by the intelligence with 
which it is inspired by God. This intelligence they 
degeribe as that by which the reality of things is appre- 
hended, which shows the way to the knowledge of God, 
and to such actions as are liked and praised by every- 
body. 
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CHAPTER V. 


ON THE STATE OF THE SOULS, AND THEIR MIGRATIONS 
THROUGH THE WORLD IN THE METEMPSYCIOSIS, 


As the word af confession, ‘There is no god but God, 
Muhammad is his prophet,” is the shibboleth of Islam, 
the Trinity that of Christianity, and the institute of 
the Sabbath that of Judaism, so metempsychosis is 
the shibboleth of the Hindu religion. Therefore he 
who does not believe in it does not belong to them, 
and is not reckoned as one of them. For they hold the 
following belief ;— 

The soul, as lone as it has not risen to the highest 
absolute intelligence, does not comprehend the totality 
of objects at once, or,as it were, in no time. Therefore 
it must explore all particular beings and examine all the 
possibilities of existence ; and as their number is, though 
not unlimited, still an enormons one, the soul wants an 
enormous space of time in order to fimsh the contem- 
plation of such a multiplicity of objects. The soul 
acquires knowledge only by the contemplation of the 
individuals and the species, and of their peculiar actions 
and conditions. ΤῈ gains experience from each object, 
and gathers thereby new knowledge. 

However, these actions differ in the same measure as 
the three primary forees differ. Besides, the world is 
not left without some direction, being led, as if were, by 
a bridle and directed towards a definite scope. There- 
fore the imperishable sonls wander about in perishable 
bodies conformably to the difference of their actions, as 
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they prove to be good or bad. The object of the migra- 
tion through the world of reward (i. heaven) is to 
direct the attention of the soul to the good, that 1t should 
become desirous of acquiring as much of it as possible. 
The object of its migration through the world of pen- 
ishment (i.e. hell) is to direct its attention to the bad 
and abominable, that it should strive to keep as far as 
possible aloof from if. 

The migration begins from low stages, and rises to 
higher and better ones, not the contrary, as we state 
on purpose, since the one is ἃ priori as possible as the 
other. The difference of these lower and higher stages 
depends upon the difference of the actions, and this 
again results from the quantitative and qualitative 
diversity of the temperaments and the various degrees 
of combinations in which they appear. 

This migration lasts until the object aimed at has 
been completely attained both for the soul and matter ; 
the ower aim being the disappearance of the shape of 
matter, except any such new formation as may appear 
desirable; the higher aim being the ceasing of the desire 
of the soul to learn what it did not know before, the 
insight of the soul into the nobility of its own being 
and its independent existence, its knowing that it can 
dispense with matter after it has become acquainted 
with the mean nature of matter and the instability of 
its shapes, with all that which matter offers to the 
senses, and with the truth of the tales abont its 
delights. Then the soul turns away from matter; the 
connecting links are broken, the union is dissolved. 
Separation and dissolution take place, and the soul 
returns to its home, carrying with itself as much of the 
bliss of knowledge as sesame develops grains and 
blossoms, afterwards never separating from its. oil. 
The intelligent being, intelligence and its object, are 
united and become one. 

It is now our duty to produce from their literature 
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some clear testimonies as to this subject and cognate 
theories of other nations, 

Visudeva speaks to Arjuna instigating him to the 
battle, whilst they stand between the two lines: * If you 
believe in predestination, you must know that neither 
they nor we are mortal, and do not go away without a 
return, for the souls are immortal and unchangeable. 
They migrate through the bodies, while man changes 
from childhood into youth, into manhood and infirm 
age, the end of which is the death of the body. ‘There- 
after the soul proceeds on its return.” 

Further he says: “How can a man think of death 
and being killed who knows that the soul is eternal, 
not haying been born and not perishing; that the aoul 
is something stable and constant; that no sword can 
cut it, no fire burn it, no water extinguish it, and no 
wind wither it? The soul migrates from its body, after it 
has become old, into another, a different one, as the body, 
when its dress has become old,is clad in another. What 
then is your sorrow about a soul which does not perish fF 
ΤΙ it were perishable, it would be more becoming that 
you should not sorrow about a thing which may be dis- 
pensed with, which does not exist, and does not return 
into existence. But if you look more to your body 
than to your soul, and are in anxiety about its perish- 
ing, you must know that all that which is born dies, 
and that all that which dies returns into another exist- 
ence. However, both life and death are not your con- 
cern, They are in the hands of God, from whom all 
things come and to whom they return.” 

In the further course of conyersation Arjuna speaks 
to Vasudeva: “ How did you dare thus to fight Brahman, 
Brahman who was before the world was and before 
man was, whilst you are living among us as a being, 
whose birth and ave are known ?”’ 

Thereupon Visudeva answered: ‘ Hternity (pre-exist- 
ence) is common to both of us and to him. How often 
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have we lived together, when I knew the times of our lite 
and death, whilst they were concealed from you! When 
I desire to appear in order to do some good, I array 
myself in a body, since one cannot be with man except 
in a hnman shape.” 

People tell a tale of a king, whose name I have 
forgotten, who ordered his people after his death to 
bury his body on a spot where never before had a dead 
person been buried. Now they sought for such a spot, 
but could not find it; finally, on finding a rock pro- 
jecting out of the ocean, they thought they had found 
what they wanted. But then Visudeva spoke unto 
them, “his king has been burned on this identical 
rock already many times. But now do as you like; for 
the king only wanted to give you a lesson, and this 
nim of his has now been attained.” 

Vasudeva says: “He who hopes for salvation and 
strives to free himself from the world, but whose heart 
is not obedient te his wish, will be rewarded for his 
action in the worlds of those who receive a good re- 
ward ; but he does not attain his last object on account 
of his deficiency, therefore he will return to this world, 
and will be found worthy of entering a new shape of a 
kind of beings whose special oceupation is devotion. 
Divine inspiration helps him to raise himself in this 
new shape by deerees to that which he already wished 
for in the first shape. His heart begins to comply with 
his wish; he is more and more purified in the different 
shapes, until he at last obtains salvation in an uninter- 
rupted series of new births.” 

Further, Visndeva says: ‘If the soul is free from 
matter, itis knowing ; but as long as 10 15 clad 1n matter, 
the soul is not-knowing, on account of the turbid nature 
of matter. Tt thinks that it is an agent, and that the 
actions of the world are prepared for its sake. ‘lhere- 
fore it clings to them, and it is stamped with the im- 
pressions of the senses. When, then, the soul leaves 
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the body, the traces of the impressions of the senses 
remain in it, and are not completely eradicated, as it 
longs for the world of sense and returns towards it. 
And since it in these stages undergoes changes entirely 
opposed to each other, it is thereby subject to the 
influences of the three primary forces, What, therefore, 
ean the soul do, its wing being cut, if it is not suffi- 
ciently trained and prepared 7” 

Viisudeva says: “The best of men is the perfectly 
wise one, for he loves God and God loves ee How 
many times has he died and been born again! Durmg 
his whole life he perseveringly seeks for perfection till 
he obtains it.” 

In the Vishnu-Dharma, Mirkandeya, speaking of the 
spiritual beings, says: κ᾿ Brahman, Karttikeya, son ot 
Mahadeva, Lakshmi, who produced the Amrita, Daksha, 
who was beaten by Mahadeva, Umidevi, the wife of 
Mahideva, each of them has been in the middle of this 
kielpa, and they have been the same already many 
times.” 

Varihamihira speaks of the influences of the comets, 
and of the calamities which befall men when they 
appear. These calamities compel them to emigrate 
from their homes, lean from exhaustion, moaning over 
their mishap, leading their children by the hand along 
the road, and speaking to each other in low tones, 
“We are punished for the sins of our kings;” where- 
upon others answer, “ Not so. This is the retribution 
for what we have done in the former life, before we 
entered these bodies.” 

When Mini was banished from Eerinshahr, he went 
to India, learned metempsychosis from the Hindns, and 
transferred if into his own system. He says in the Look 
af Afysterves: “Since the Apostles knew that the souls 
are immortal, and that in their migrations they array 
themselves in every form, that they are shaped in every 
animal, and are cast in the mould of every figure, they 
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asked Messiah what would be the end of those souls which 
did not receive the truth nor learn the origin of their 
existence. Whereupon he said,‘ Any weak soul which 
has not received all that belongs to her of truth perishes 
without any rest or bliss.’ By perishing Mini means 
her being punished, not her total disappearance. For 
inanother place he says: “The partisans of Bardesanes 
think that the living soul rises and is purified in the 
carcase, not knowing that the latter is the enemy of 
the soul, that the carcase prevents the soul from rising, 
that it is a prison, and a painful punishment to the 
soul. Ji this human figure were a real existence, its 
ereator would not let if wear out and suffer injury, and 
would not have compelled it to reproduce itself by the 
sperma in the uterus,” 

The following passage is taken from the book of 
Patafijali:—“ The soul, being on all sides tied to 
ignorance, which is the cause of its being fettered, 
is like rice in its cover. As long as it is there, 
it is capable of growing and ripening in the tran- 
sition stages between being born and giving birth 
itself. But if the cover is taken off the rice, it ceases 
to develop in this way, and becomes stationary. 
The retribution of the soul depends on the various 
kinds of creatures through which if wanders, upon 
the extent of life, whether it be long or short, and 
upon the particular kind of its happiness, be it scanty 
or ample.” 

The pupil asks: ‘“ What is the condition of the spirit 
when it has a claim to a recompense or has committed 
a crime, and is then entangled in a kind of new birth 
either in order to receive bliss or to be punished ?” 

The master says: “It migrates according to what 
it has previously done, fluctuating between happiness 
and misfortune, and alternately experiencing pain or 
pleasure.” 

The pupil asks: “Ifa man commits something which 
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necessitates a retribution for him in a different shape 
from that in which he has committed the thing, and if 
between both stages there is a great interval of time 
and the matter is forgotten, what then?” 

The master answers: ‘It is the nature of action to 
adhere to the spirit, for action is its product, whilst 
the body is only an instrument for it. Vorgetting does 
not apply to spiritual matters, for they lie outside of 
time, with the nature of which the notions of long and 
short duration are necessarily connected. Action, by 
adhering to the spirit, frames 1.8 nature and character 
into a condition similar to that one into which the soul 
will enter on its next migration. ‘I'he soul in its purity 
knows this, thinks of it, and does not forget it; but the 
light of the soul is covered by the turbid nature of the 
body as long as it is connected with the body. Then 
the soul is like a man who remembers a thing which he 
once knew, but then forgot in consequence of insanity 
oran illness or some intoxication which overpowered his 
mind. Do you not observe that little children are in 
high spirits when people wish them a long life, and 
are sorry when people imprecate upon them a speedy 
death? And what would the one thing or the other 
signify to them, if they had not tasted the sweetness of 
life and experienced the bitterness of death in former 
generations through which they had been migrating to 
undergo the due course of retribution τὶ ” 

The ancient Greeks agreed with the Hindus in this 
belief. Soerates says in the book παρὸ; “ We are 
reminded in the tales of the ancients that the souls 
go from here to Hades, and then come from Hades 
to here; that the living originates from the dead, and 
that altogether things originate from their contraries, 
Therefore those who have died are among the living. 
Our souls lead an existence of their own in Hades. 
The soul of each man 15 glad or sorry at something, and 
contemplates this thing. ‘This impressionable nature 
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ties the soul to the body, nails it down in the body, 
and gives it, as 1t were, a bodily figure. The soul 
which is not pure cannot go to Hades. It quits the 
body still filled with its nature, and then migrates 
hastily into another body, in which it is, as it were, 
deposited and made fast. Therefore, it has no share in 
the living of the company of the unique, pure, divine 
essence.” 

Farther he says: “If the soul is an independent 
being, our learning is nothing but remembering that 
which we had learned previously, becanse our souls 
were in some place before they appeared in this human 
figure. When people see a thing to the use of which 
they were accustomed in childhood, they are under the 
influence of this impressionability, and a cymbal, for 
instance, reminds them of the boy who used to beat it, 
whom they, however, had forgotten. Forgetting is the 
vanishing of knowledge, and knowing is the soul's 
remembrance of that which it had learned before it 
entered the body.” 

Proclus says: “ Remembering and forgetting are 
peculiar to the soul endowed with reason. It is 
evident that the soul has always existed. Hence it 
follows that it has always been both knowing and for- 
getting, knowing when it is separated from the body. 
forgetting when it is in connection with the body. or, 
being separated from the body, it belongs to the realm 
of the spirit, and therefore if is knowing; but beng 
connected with the body, it descends from the realm of 
the spirit, and is exposed to forgetting because of some 
forcible influence prevailing over it,” 

The same doctrine is professed by those Sufi who 
teach that this world is a aleeping soul and yonder 
world a soul awake, and who at the same time admit 
that God is immanent in certain places—ey. in heaven 
—in the sett and the threne of God (mentioned in the 
Koran). But then there are others who admit that 
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(sod 18 Immanent in the whole world, in animals, trees, 
and the inanimate world, which they call his aniversad 
appearance. To those who hold this view, the entering 
of the souls into various beings in the course of metem- 
psychosis is of no consequence. 


CHAPTER ΥἹ. 


ON THE DIFFERENT WORLDS, AND ON THE PLACES 
OF RETRIBUTION IN PARADISE AND HELL. 


Tut Hindus eall the world loka, Its primary division The three 
consists of the upper, the low, and the middle. The ἢ 
upper one is called svarfofe, tc. paradise; the low, 
nigaloka, ie. the world of the serpents, which is hell; 
besides they calli naraloka, and sometimes also pdtdla, 
ἀξ, the lowest world, ‘The middle world, that one in 
which we live, is called madhyaloka and manushyaloke, 
1,6. the world of men. In the latter, man has to earn, in 
the upper to receive his reward ; in the low, to receive 
punishment. A man who deserves to come to svar/oke 
or ndyaloka receives there the full recompense of his 
deeds during a certain lencth of time corresponding to 
the duration of his deeds, but in either of them there is 
only the soul, the son] free from the body. 

For those who do not deserve to rise to heaven and to 
sink as low as hell there is another world called tiraeg- 
fata, the irrational world of plants and animals, through 
the individuals of which the soul has to wander in 
the metempsychosis until it reaches the human being, 
rising by degrees from the lowest, kinds of the veretable 
world to the highest classes of the sensitive world. The 
stay of the soul in this world has one of the following 
causes: either the award which is due to the soul is not 
sufficient to raise it into heaven or to sink if into hell, 
or the soul is in its wanderings on the way back from 
hell; for they believe that a soul returning to the human 
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world from heayen at once adopts a human body, 
whilst that one which returns there from hell has first 
to wander about in plants and animals before it reaches 
the degree of living in a human body, 

The Hindus speak in their traditions of a large num- 
ber of hells, of their qualities and their names, and for 
each kind of sin they have a special hell. The number 
of hells is 88,000 according to the Vishnu-Purdpe. 
We shall quote what this book says on the subject :-— 

“The man who makes a false claim and who bears 
false witness, he who helps these two and he who 
ridicules people, come into the Aawrava hell. 

“He who sheds innocent blood, who robs others of 
their rights and plonders them, and who kills cows, 
comes into Aodhe. Those also who strangle people 
come here. 

“Whoso kills a Brahman, and he who steals gold, 
and their companions, the princes who do not look after 
their subjects, he who commits adultery with the family 
of his teacher, or who lies down with his mother-in-law, 
come into Tuptahumbua. 

““Whoso conniyes atthe shame of his wife for greedi- 
ness, commits adultery with lis sister or the wife of his 
son, sells his child, is stingy towards himself with his 
property in order to save it, comes into Mahdjwela. 

*Whoso is disrespectinul to his teacher and is not 
pleased with him, despises men, commits incest with 
animals, contemns the Veda and Purinas, or tries to 
make a gain by means of them in the markets, comes 
into Savala. 

* A man who steals and commits tricks, who opposes 
the straight line of conduct of men, who hates his 
father, who does net like God and men, who does not 
honour the gems which God has made glorious, and 
who considers them to be like other stones, comes into 
Krimisa, 

‘Whoso does not honour the rights of parents and 
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grandparents, whoso does not do his duty towards the 
angels, the maker of arrows and spear-points, come to 
Ldldbhaksha. 

‘The maker of swords and knives comes to Vigasana. 

‘He who conceals his property, being greedy for the 
presents of the rulers, and the Brahman who sells meat 
or oil or butter or sauce or wine, come to Adhomaulse, 

“Te who rears cocks and cats, small cattle, pigs, and 
birds, comes to Audhirdndhea. 

‘* Public performers and singers in the markets, those 
who dig wells for drawing water, a man who cohabits 
with his wife on holy days, who throws fire into the 
houses of men, who betrays his companion and then 
receives him, being greedy for his property, come to 
Hudhare. 

“* He who takes the honey ont of the beehive comes 
to Paterant, 

“Whoso takes away by force the property and 
women of others in the intoxication of youth comes 
fo Avis. 

“ Whoso cuts down the trees comes to Asipatravencd. 

“The hunter, and the maker of snares and traps, 
come to Fahkniwdla. 

“ He who neglects the customs and rules, and he who 
violates the laws—and he is the worst of all—come to 
Sandarisakea.” 

We have given this enumeration only in order to 
show what kinds of deeds the Hindus abhor as sins. 

Some Hindus believe that the middle world, that one 
for earning, is the human world, and that a man wan- 
ders about in it, because he has received a reward which 
does not lead him into heaven, but at the same time 
saves him from hell, They consider heaven as a higher 
stage, where a man lives In a state of bliss which must 
be of a certain duration on account of the good deeds 
he has done. On the contrary, they consider the wan- 
dering about in plants and animals as a lower stage, 
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where a man dwells for punishment for a certain length 
of time, which is thought to correspond to the wretched 
deeds he has done. People who hold this view do not 
know of another hell, but this kind of degradation 
below the degree of living as a human being. 

All these degrees of retribution are necessary for this 
reason, that the seeking for salvation from the fetters 
of matter frequently does not proceed on the straight 
line which leads to absolute knowledge, but on lines 
chosen by guessing or chosen because others had chosen 
them. Not one action of man shall be lost, not even 
the last of all; 1t shall be brought to his account after 
his good and bad actions have been balanced against 
each other. The retribution, however, is not according 
to the deed, but according to the intention which a man 
had in doing if; and a man will receive his reward 
either in the form in which he lives on earth, or in that 
form into which his soul will migrate, or in a kind of 
intermediary state after he has left his shape and has 
not yet entered a new one. 

Here now the Hindus quit the path of philosophical 
speculation and turn aside to traditional fables as re- 
gards the two places where reward or punishment is 
given, δι). that man exists there as an incorporeal being, 
and that after having received the reward of his actions 
he again returns to a bodily appearance and human 
shape, in order to be prepared for his further destiny. 
Therefore the author of the book Sdiikhyo does not 
consider the reward of paradise a special gain, because it 
has an end and is not eternal, and because this kind of 
life resembles the life of this our world; for it is not 
free from ambition and envy, havmeg in itself various 
degrees and classes of existence, whilst cupidity and 
desire do not cease save where there is perfect equality. 

The Sfifi, too, do not consider the stay in paradise a 
special gain for another reason, because there the soul 
delights in other things but the Truth, ἐε. God, and its 
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thoughts are diverted from the Absolute Good by things 
which are not the Absolute Good. 

We have already said that, according to the behef of 
the Hindus, the soul exists in these two places without 
a body, But this is only the yiew of the educated 
among them, who understand by the soul an indepen- 
dent being. However, the lower classes, and those who 
cannot imagine the existence of the sou] without a 
body, hold about this subject very different views. One 
is this, that the cause of the agony of death is the soul's 
waiting for a shape which is to be prepared. It does 
not quit the body before there has originated a cognate 
being of similar functions, one of those which nature 
prepares either as an embryo in a mother's womb or as 
a seed in the bosom of the earth. Then the soul qnits 
the body in which it has been staying. 

Others hold the more traditional view that the soul 
does not wait for such a thing, that τῷ quits its shape 
on account of its weakness whilst another body has 
been prepared for it out of the elements. This body 
18 called αὐτά μένα, Le. that which grows in haste, becanse 
it does not come into existence by being born. The 
soul stays In this body a complete year in the greatest 
agony, no matter whether it has deserved to be rewarded 
or to be punished. This is like the Baraakh of the 
Persians, an intermediary stage between the periods of 
acting and earning and that of receiving award, For 
this reason the heir of the deceased must, according to 
Hindu use, fulfil the rites of the year for the deceased, 
duties which end with the end of the year, for then the 
soul goes to that place which is prepared for if. 

We shall now give some extracts from their litera- 
ture to illustrate these ideas. First from the Fish 
Purina, 

“ Maitreya asked Paragara about the purpose of hell 
and the punishment in it, whereupon he answered: ‘ It 
is for distinguishing the good from the bad, knowledge 
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from ignorance, and for the manifestation of justice. 
But not every sinner enters hell. Some of them escape 
hell by previously doing works of repentance and ex- 
piation. ‘The greatest expiation is uninterruptedly 
thinking of Vishnu in every action. Others wander 
about in plants, filthy insects and birds, and abominable 
dirty creeping things like lice and worms, for such a 
length of time as they desire it.’ ” 

In the book Sévitiya we read: ‘“ He who deserves 
exaltation and reward will become like one of the 
angels, mixing with the hosts of spiritual beings, not 
being prevented from moving freely in the heavens 
and from living in the company of their inhabitanta, 
or like one of the eight classes of spiritnal beings. But 
he who deserves humiliation ag recompense for sins 
and crimes will become an animal or a plant, and will 
wander about until he deserves a reward so as to be 
saved from punishment, or until he offers himself as 
explation, tinging away the velicle of the body, and 
thereby attaining salvation.” 

A theosoph who inclines towards metempsychosis 
says: ‘The metempsychosis has four degrees : 

“1, The transferring, t.c. the procreation as limited 
to the human species, because 1t transfers existence 
from one individual to another ; the opposite of this is— 

‘2, The transforming, which concerns men in parti- 
cular, since they are fransformed imto monkeys, pigs, 
and elephants. 

“9. A stable condition of existence, like the condition 
of the plants. This is worse than transferring, because 
it is a stable condition of life, remains as it is through 
all time, and lasts as lone as the mountains. 

“4, The dispersing, the opposite of number 3, which 
applies to the planta that are plucked, and to animals 
immolated as sacrifice, because they vanish without 
leaving posterity.” 

Abii-Yakib of Sijistin maintains in his book, called 
“The disclosing of that which is veiled,” that the species 
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are preserved ; that metempsychosis always proceeds in 
one and the game species, never crossing its limits and 
passing into another species. 

This was also the opinion of the ancient Greeks; 
for Johannes Grammaticus relates as the view of Plato 
that the rational souls will be clad in the bodies of 
animals, and that in this regard he followed the-fables 
of Pythagoras. 

Socrates says in the book Phada: “The body is 
earthy, ponderous, heavy, and the soul, which loves it, 
wanders about and is attracted towards the place, to 
which it looks from fear of the shapeless and of Hades, 
the gathering-place of the souls. They are soiled, and 
circle round the graves and cemeteries, where souls 
have been seen appearing in shadowy forms, ‘This 
phantasmagoria only oceurs to such souls as have not 
been entirely separated, in which there is still a part 
of that towards which the look is directed.” 

Farther he says: “It appears that these are not the 
souls of the good, but the souls of the wicked, which 
wander about in these things to make an expiation for 
the badness of their former kind of rearing. Thus they 
remain until they are again bound in a body on account 
of the desire for the bodily shape which has followed 
them. They will dwell in bodies the character of 
which is like the character which they had in the world, 
Whuoso, e.g. only cares for eating and drinking will enter 
the various kinds of asses and wild animals; and he 
who preferred wrong and oppression will enter the 
various kinds of wolves, and falcons, and hawks,” 

Further he says about the gathering-places of the 
sonls after death: “If I did not think that I am 
going first to gods who are wise, ruling, and good, 
then afterwards to men, deceased ones, better than 
those here, I should be wrong not to be in sorrow about 
death.” 

Further, Plato says about the two places of reward and 
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of pnnishment: “ When aman dies, a datmon, 1.6. one of 
the guardians of hell, leads him to the tribunal of judg- 
ment, and a guide whose special office it is brings him, to- 
gether with those assembled there, to Hades, and there he 
remains the necessary number of many and long cycles 
of time. Telephos says, ‘The road of Hades is an 
even one. I, however, say, ‘li the road were even or 
only a single one, a guide could be dispensed with.’ 
Now that soul which longs for the body, or whose deeds 
were evil and not just, which resembles souls that have 
committed murder, flies from there and encloses itself in 
every species of being until certain times pass by. 
Thereupon it is brought by necessity to that place 
which is suitable to it. But the pure soul finds com- 
panions and guides, gods, and dwells in the places 
which are suitable to it,” 

Further he says: “Those of the dead who led a 
middle sort of life travel on a vessel prepared for 
them over Acheron. After they have received punish- 
ment and have been purified from crime, they wash 
and receive honour for the good deeds which they 
did according to merit. Those, however, who had 
committed great sins, δι. the stealmg from the saeri- 
fices of the gods, robberies on a great seale, unjust 
killing, repeatedly and consciously violating the lawe, 
are thrown into Tartarus, whence they will never be 
able to escape.” 

Further: “Those who repented of their sing already 
during their lifetime, and whose crimes were of a some- 
what lower degree, who, eg. committed some act of 
violence against their parents, or committed a murder by 
mistake, are thrown into Tartarus, being punished there 
fora whole year; but then the wave throws them ont to 
a place whence they cry to their antagonists, asking 
them to abstain from further retaliation, that they may 
be saved from the horrors of punishment. If those now 
agree, they are saved; if not, they are sent back into 
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Tartarus. And this, their punishment, goes on until 
their antagonists agree to their demands for being re- 
heved. Those whose mode of life was virtuous are 
liberated from these places on this earth. ‘They feel as 
though released from prison, and they will inhabit the 
pure earth.” | 
Tariarus is a huge deep rayine or gap into which the 
rivers flow. All people understand by the punishment 
of hell the most dreadful things which are known to 
them, and the Western countries, like Greece, have 
sometimes to suffer deluges and floods. but the de- 
scription of Plato indicates a place where there are 
glaring flames, and 1t seems that he means the sea or 
some part of the ocean, in which there is a whirlpool 
(durdiy, a pun upon Yartarus), No doubt these de- 
scriptions represent the belief of the men of those 
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CHAPTER VIL. 


ON THE NATURE OF LIBERATION FROM THE WORLD, 
AND ON THE PATH LEADING THERETO. 


ΤῊ the soul is bound up with the world, and its being 
bound up has a certain cange, it cannot be liberated 
from this bond save by the opposite of this identical 
cause. Now according to the Hindus, as we have 
already explained (p. 55}, the reason of the bond is 
ignorance, and therefore it can only be liberated by 
knowledge, by comprehending all things in such a way 
as to define them both im general and in particular, 
rendering superiluous any kind of deduction and re- 
moving all doubts. For the soul distinguishing between 
things {τὰ ὄντα) by means of definitions, recognises its 
own self, and recognises at the same time that it is its 
noble lot to last for ever, and that it is the vulgar lot of 
matter to change and to perish in all kinds of shapes. 
Then it dispenses with matter, and perceives that that 
which it held to be good and delightful is in reality 
bad and painful. In this manner it attains real know- 
ledge and turns away from being arrayed in matter. 
Thereby action ceases, and both matter and soul become 
free by separating from each other. 

The author of the book of Patadjals cays: *'The con- 
centration of thought on the unity of God induces man 
to notice something besides that with which he is 
occupied. He who wants God, wants the good for the 
whole creation without a single exception for any reason 
whatever; but he who occupies himself exclusively with 
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his own self, will for its benefit neither inhale, breathe, 
nor exhale it (¢eésa and prasvisa). When a man 
attains to this degree, his spiritual power prevails over 
his bodily power, and then he is gifted with the faculty 
of doing eight different things by which detachment is 
realised; fora man can only dispense with that, which 
he is able to do, not with that which is ontside his 
perasp, These eight things are :— 

ἔα The faculty in man of making his body so thin 
that it becomes invisible to the eyes. 

“2. The faculty of making the body so light that it is 
indifferent to him whether he treads on thorns or mud 
or sand, 

‘9. The faculty of making his body so big that. it 
appears in a terrifying miraculous shape. 

“4. The faculty of realising every wish. 

‘5. The faculty of knowing whatever he wishes. 

“6, The faculty of becoming the ruler of whatever 
religious community he desires. 

ἐξα That those over whom he rules are humble and 
obedient to him. 

«8, That all distances between a man and any far- 
away place vanish.” 

The terms of the Siifi as to the knowing being and 
his attaining the afaye of knowledge come to the same 
effect, for they maintain that he has two souls—an 
eternal one, not exposed to change and alteration, by 
which he knows that which is hidden, the trans- 
cendental world, and performs wonders; and another, 
a human soul, which is able to being changed and being 
born. From these and similar views the doctrines of 
the Christians do not much ditter, 

The Hindus say: “If a man has the faculty to per- the ditter- 
form these things, he can dispense with them, and will ekane 
reach the goal by degrees, passing throngh several ecariten to 
stages ie Patangeti 

“1, The knowledge of things as to their names and 
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qualities and distinctions, which, however, does not yet 
afford the knowledge of definitions. 

“2, Such a knowledge of things as proceeds as far as 
the definitions by which particulars are classed under 
the category of universals, but regarding which a man 
must still practise distinction. 

‘3. This distinction (vireka) disappears, and man 
comprehends things at once as a whole, but within 
Mee. 

“4. This kind of knowledge is raised above tune, and 
he who has it can dispense with names and epithets, 
which are only instraments of human imperfection. 
In this stage the intellectus and the intelligens unite 
with the tniellectum, so as to be one and the same 
thing,” 

This is what Petaiijali says about the knowledge 
which liberates the soul. In Sanskrit they call its 
liberation Moksha—i.e. the end, By the same term 
they call the last contact of the eclipsed and eclipsing 
bedies, or their separation in both lunar and solar 
eclipses, because if is die ened of the eclipse, the moment 
when the two luminaries which were in contact with 
each other separate. 

According to the Hindus, the organs of the senses 
have been made for acquiring knowledge, and the plea- 
sure which they afford has been created to stimulate 
people to research and investigation, as the pleasure 
which eating and drinking alford to the taste has been 
created to preserve the individual by means of nourish- 
ment. So the pleasure of coves serves to preserve the 
species by giving birth to new individuals. If there 
were not special pleasure in these two functions, man 
and animals would not practise them for these pur- 
poses. 

In the book (ft we read: *‘ Man is created for the 
purpose of knowing; and becanse knowing is always 
the same, man has been gifted with the same organs. 
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If man were created for the purpose of acting, his 
organs would be different, as actions are different in 
consequence of the difference of the three primary forces. 
However, bodily nature is bent upon eefing on account 
of its essential opposition to knowing. Besides, it 
Wishes to invest action with pleaswres which in reality 
are pains, But knowledge is such as to leave this 
nature behind itself prostrated on the earth like an 
opponent, and removes all darkness from the soul as 
an eclipse or clouds are removed from the sun.” 

This resembles the opinion of Socrates, who thinks 
that the soul “being with the body, and wishing to 
inquire into something, then is deceived by the body. 
But by cogitations something of its desires becomes 
clear to it. Therefore, its cogitation takes place in that, 
time when it is not disturbed by anything like hearing, 
seeing, or by any pain or pleasure, when it is quite by 
itself, and has as much as possible quitted the body 
and its companionship. In particular, the soul of the 
philosopher scorns the body, and wishes to be separate 
from it.” 

“Tf we in this our life did not make use of the body, 
nor had anything in common with it except in cases of 
necessity, 1f we were not inoculated with its nature, 
but were perfectly free from it, we should come near 
Knowledge by getting rest from the ignorance of the 
body, and we should become pure by knowing our- 
selves as far as God wonld permit us. And it is only 
right to acknowledge that this is the truth.” 

Now we return and continue our quotation from the 
book Gitd. 

“ Likewise the other organs of the senses serve for 
acquiring knowledge. The knowing person rejoices im 
turning them to and fro on the field of knowledge, so 
that they are hisspies. ‘lhe apprenhension of the senses 
is different according to time, The senses which serve 
the heart perceive only that which is present. ‘The 
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heart reflects oyer that which is present and remembers 
also the past. The natwre takes hold of the present, 
claims it for itself in the past, and prepares to wrestle 
with it in future. The reason understands the nature 
of a thing, no regard being had of time or date, since 
past and future are the same forit. Its nearest helpers 
are reflection and nature ; the most distant are the five 
senses. When the senses bring before reflection some 
particular object of knowledge, reflection cleans it from 
the errors of the functions of the senses, and hands it 
over to reason. Thereupon reason makes universal 
what was before particular, and communicates it to the 
soul. Thus the soul comes to know it.” 

Further, the Hindus think that a man becomes ἔπιθι" 
ang in one of three ways :— 

1. By being inspired, not in a certain course of time, 
but at once, at birth, and in the cradle, as, eg. the sage 
Kapila, for he was born knowing and wise. 

2. By being inspired after a certain time, like the 
children of Brahman, for they were inspired when they 
came Οἵ age. 

3. By learning, and after a certain course of time, 
like all men who learn when their mind ripens. 

Taberation through knowledge can only be obtained 
by abstaining from evié. ‘The branches of evil are many, 
but we may classify them as cupidity, wrath, and igner- 
ance. Ii the roots are cut the branches will wither. 
And here we have first to consider the rule of the two 
forces of cupidily and wrath, which are the greatest and 
most pernicious enermes of man, deluding him by the 
pleasure of eating and the delight of revenge, whilst in 
reality they are much more likely to lead him into 
pains and crimes. They make a man similar to the 
wild beasts and the cattle, nay, even to the demons and 
devils. 

Next we have to consider that man must prefer the 
reasoning force of mind, by which he becomes similar 
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to the highest angels, to the forces of cupidity and 
wrath ; and, lastly, that he must turn away from the 
actions of the world. He cannot, however, give up these 
actions unless he does away with their causes, which 
are his lust and ambition. Thereby the second of the 
three promary forcesis cutaway. However, the abstain- 
ing from action takes place in two different ways :— 

1. by laziness, procrastination, and ignorance accord- 
ing to the (Aird foree. This mode is not desirable, for 
10 will lead to a blamable end. 

2, By judicious selection and by preferring that which 
is better to that which is good, which way leads to a 
landable end. 

The abstaiming from actions 15 rendered perfect in this 
way, that a man quits anything that might occupy him 
and shuts himself up against it. ‘Thereby he will be 
enabled to restrain his senses from extraneous objects 
to such a degree that he does not any more know that 
there exists anything besides himself, and be enabled 
to stop all motions, and even the breathing. It is 
evident that a greedy man strains to effect his abject, 
the man who strains becomes tired, and the tired man 
pants; so the panting is the result of greediness. If 
this greediness is removed, the breathing becomes like 
the breathing of a being living at the bottom of the sea, 
that does not want breath; and then the heart quietly 
rests on one thing, vis. the search for liberation and 
for arriving at the absolute unity. 

In the book Gifd@ we read: “ How is a man to ob- 
tain liberation who disperses his heart and does not 
concentrate it alone upon God, who does not exelu- 
sively direct his action towards him? But if a man 
turns away his cogitation from all other things and 
concentrates it upon the One, the hight of his heart will 
be steady like the light of a lamp filled with clean oil, 
standing in a corner where no wind makes 1 flicker, 
and he will be occupied in such a degree as not to 
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perceive anything that gives pain, like heat or cold, 
knowing that everything besides the One, the Truth, 
is a vain phantom,” 

In the same book we read: ‘* Pain and pleasure have 
no effect on the real world, just as the continuous flow 
of the streams to the ocean does not aflect its water. 
How could anybody ascend this mountain pase save him 
who has conquered ewpidity and wrath and rendered 
them inert ?”’ 

On account of what we have explained it is necessary 
that cogitation should be continuous, not in any way 
to be defined by number; for a number always de- 
notes repedied times, and repeated times presuppose a 
break in the cogitation occurring between two consecu- 
tive times. This would interrupt the continuity, and 
would prevent cogitation becoming united with the 
object of cogitation. And this is not the object kept 
in view, which is, on the contrary, the continuity of 
eogiekion. 

This goal is attained either in a single shape, te. a 
single stage of metempsychosis, or im several shapes, 
in this way, that a man perpetually practises virtuous 
behaviour and accustoms the soul thereto, so that this 
virtnous behaviour becomes to it a nature and an 
essential quality. 

Virtuous behaviour is that which is deseribed by 
the relivious law. Its principal laws, from which they 
derive many secondary ones, may be summed up in the 
following nine rules :— 

1, A man shall not kill. 

Nor lie. 

Nor steal. 

Nor whore. 

Nor hoard up treasures. 

He is perpetually to practise holiness and purity. 
. He is to perform the preseribed fasting without 
an interruption and to dress poorly. 
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ὃ, He is to hold fast to the adoration of God with 
praise and thanks, 

9. He is always to have in mind the word om, the 
word of creation, without pronouneing it. 

The injunction to abstain from killing as regards 
animals (No, 1) is only a special part of the general 
order to abstain from doing anything hurtful. Under 
this head falls also the robbing of another man’s goods 
(No. 3), and the telling lies (No. 2), not to mention the 
foulness and baseness of so doing. 

The abstaining from hoarding up (No. 5) means that 
ἢ, man isto give up toil and fatigue; that he who seeks 
the bounty of God feels sure that he is provided for; 
and that, starting from the base slavery of material hfe, 
we may, by the noble liberty of cogitation, attain eternal 
bliss. 

Practising purity (No. 6) implies that a man knows the 
filth of the body, and that he feels called upon to hate 
it, and to love cleanness of soul. Tormenting oneself 
by poor dress (No. 7) means that a man should reduce 
the body, allay its feverish desires, and sharpen its senses. 
Pythagoras once said to a man who took great care to 
keep his body in a flourishing condition and to allow it 
everything if desired, ‘Thou art not lazy in building 
thy prison and making thy fetter as strong as possible,” 

The holding fast to meditation on God and the angels 
means & kind of familar intercourse with them. The 
hook: Saaichaya says: “ Man cannot go beyond anything 
in the wake of which he marches, it being a scope 
to him (i.e. thna engrossing his thoughts and πάει 
him from meditation on God).” The book ἐξέ says : 
‘All that which is the object of a man’s continuous 
meditating and bearing in mind is stamped upon him, 
so that he even unconsciously is guided by it. Since, 
now, the time of heath is the time of remembering what 
we love, the soul on leaying the body is united with 
that object which we love, and is changed into it.” 
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However, the reader must not believe that it is only 
the union of the soul with any forme of life that perish 
and return into existence that is perfect /iberation, for the 
same book, Gtid, says: ‘He who knows when dying that 
God is everything, and that from him everything pro- 
ceeds, is liberated, though his degree be lower than that 
of the saints.” 

The same book says: “Seek deliverance from this 
world by abstaining from any connection with its follies, 
by having sincere intentions in all actions and when 
making offerings by fire to God, without any desire for 
reward and recompense; further, by keeping aloof from 
mankind.” The real meaning of all this is that you 
should not prefer one because he is your friend to 
another because he is your enemy, and that you should 
beware of negligence in sleeping when others are awake, 
and in waking when others are asleep; for this, too, is 
a kind of being absent from them, though outwardly 
you are present with them. Wurther: Seek deliverance 
by guarding soul from soul, for the soul is an enemy 11 
it be addicted to lusts; but what an excellent friend 
it is when it is chaste {” 

Socrates, caring little for his impending death and 
being elad at the prospect of coming to his Lord, said: 
* My degree must not be considered by any one of you 
lower than that of the swan,” of which people say that 
itis the bird of Apollo, the sun, and that it therefore 
knows what is hidden; thatis, when feeling that it will 
soon die, sings more and more melodies from joy at the 
prospect of coming to its Lord. “ At least my joy at my 
prospect of coming to the object of my adoration must 
not be less than the joy of this bird.” 

lor similar reasons the ΠῚ define /ove as being en- 
grossed by the creature to the exclusion of God, 

In the book of Ῥω γα, we read: “ We divide the 
path of liberation into three parts :— 

“1, The practical one (briyd-yoge),a process of habitu- 
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ating the senses In a gentle way to detach themselves 
from the external world, and to concentrate themselves 
upon the internal one, so that they exclusively occupy 
themselves with God, This is in general the path of 
him who does not desire anything eave what is sufficient 
fo sustain life,” 

In the book Fushnu-Dherma we read: “'The king 
Pariksha, of the family of Bhrignu, asked Satinika, the 
head of an assembly of sages, who stayed with him, for 
the explanation of some notion regarding the deity, and 
by way of answer the sage communicated what fhe had 
heard from Saunaka, Saunaka from Uéanas, and Uéanas 
trom Brahman, as follows: ‘(tod is without first and 
withont last; he has not been born from anything, and 
he has not borne anything save that of which it is im- 
possible to say that it is He, and just as impossible to 
say that ib is Wel-Ae. How should I be able to ponder 
on the absolute good which is an outflow of his benevo- 
lence, and of the absolute bad which is a product of his 
wrath; and how could 1 know him so as to worship him 
as is his due, save by turning away from the world in 
ceneral and by occupying myself exclusively with him, 
by perpetually cogitating on him Τ᾿ 

“Tt was objected to him: ‘Man is weak and his life 
is a triflme matter. He can hardly bring himself to 
abstain from the necessities of life, and this prevents 
him from walking on the path of liberation. If we 
were living in the jirst age of mankind, when life 
extended to thousands of years, and when the world 
was good because of the non-existence of evil, we might 
hope that that which is necessary on this path should 
be done, But since we live in the fast age, what, 
according fo your opinion, is there in this revolving 
world that might protect him against the floods of the 
ocean and save him from drowning ?’ 

“Therenpon Brahman spoke: ‘Man wants nourish- 
ment, shelter, and clothing, Therefore in them there 
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is no harm to him. But happiness is only to be found 
in abstaining from things besides them, from superfluous 
and fatiguing actions. Worship God, him alone, and 
yenerate him; approach him in the place of worship 
with presents ike perfumes and flowers; praise him 
and attach your heart to him so that it never leaves 
him, Give alms to the Brahmans and to others, and 
vow to God yows—special ones, like the abstaining 
from meat; general ones, like fasting. Vow to him ani- 
mals which you must not hold to be something dilferent 
from yourselves, so as to feel entitled to kill them. 
Know that he is everything. Therefore, whatever you 
do, let it be for his sake ; and if you enjoy : anything of 
the vanities of the world. do not forget him in your 
intentions. If you aim at the fear of God and the 
faculty of worshipping him, thereby you will obtain 
liberation, not by anything else.’ ” 

The book Giid says: “ He who mortifies his lust does 
not go beyond the necessary wants; and he who is 
content with that which is sufficient for the sustaining 
af life will not be ashamed nor be despised.” 

The same book says: “If man is not without wants 
as regards the demands of human nature, if he wants 
nourishment to appease thereby the heat of hunger and 
exhaustion, sleep in order to meet the injurious 1ηΠπ- 
ences of faticuing motions and a couch to rest upon, 
let the latter be clean and smooth, everywhere equally 
high above the ground and sufficiently large that he 
may stretch out his body upon it, Let him have a 
place of temperate climate, not hurtful by cold nor by 
heat, and where he is safe against the approach of 
reptiles, All this helps him to sharpen the functions 
of his heart, that he may without any interruption con- 
centrate his cogitation on the unity. For all things 
besides the necessities of life in the way of eating and 
clothing are pleasures of a kind which, in reality, are 
disguised pains. To acquiesce in them is impossible, 
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and would end in the gravest inconvenience. There is 
pleasure only to him who kills the two intolerable 
enemies, Just and wrath, already during his life and not 
when he dies, who derives his rest and bliss from within, 
not from without ; and who, in the final result, is able 
altogether to dispense with his senses,” 

Vasudeva spoke to Arjuna: “If you want the abso- 
lute good, take care of the nine doors of thy body, 
and know what is goimg in and out through them. 
Constrain thy heart from dispersing its thoughts, and 
quiet thy soul by thinking of the upper membrane of 
the child's brain, which is first soft, and then is closed 
and becomes strong, so that it would seem that there 
were no more need of it. Do not take perception of 
the senses for anything but the nature immanent in 
their organs, and therefore beware of following it.” 

Il, The second part of the path of liberation is 
renunciation (the via omissionis), based on the know- 
ledge of the evil which exists in the changing things of 
creation and their vanishing shapes. In consequence 
the heart shans them, the longing for them ceases, and 
aman is raised above the three primary forces which are 
the canse of actions and of their diversity. For he who 
accurately understands the affairs of the world knows 
that the good ones among them are evil in reality, and 
that the bliss which they afford changes in the course 
of recompense into pains. ‘Therefore he avoids every- 
thing which might aggravate his condition of being 
entangled in the world, and which might result in 
making him stay in the world for a still longer period. 

The book (itd says: “Men err in what is ordered 
and what is forbidden. ‘They do not know how to dis- 
tinguish between good and evil in actions. Therefore, 
giving up acting altogether and keeping aloof from it, 
this is the action.” 

The same book says: “The purity of knowledge is 
high above the purity of all other things, for by know- 
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ledge ignorance is rooted ont and certainty is gained in 
exchange for doubt, which is a means of torture, for 
there is no rest for him who doubts.” 

ΤῈ is evident from this that the first part of the path 
of liberation is Instrumental to the second one. 

Worshipas IIT. The third part of the path of liberation which is 

the third , : - 

part ofthe to be considered as instrumental to the preceding two 

Rberation is worship, for this purpose, that God should help a man 

ai. to obtain liberation, and deign to consider him worthy 
of such a shape of existence in the metempsychosis in 
which he may effect his progress towards beatitude. 

'The author of the book ΟΝ distributes the duties of 
worship among the body, the voiwe, and the heart. 

What the body has to do is fasting, prayer, the fulfil- 
ment of the law, the service towards the angels and the 
sages among the Brahmans, keeping clean the body, 
keeping aloof from killing under all circumstances, and 
never looking at another man’s wife and other property. 

What the veice has to do is the reciting of the holy 
texts, praising God, always to speak the truth, to 
address people mildly, to guide them, and to order 
them to do good. 

What the heart has to do is to have straight, honest 
intentions, to avoid haughtiness, always to be patient, 
to keep your senses under control, and to have a cheer- 
ful mind. 

On Tusi- The author (Patafjali) adds to the three parts of the 

path leading path of liberation a fourth one of an illusory nature, 

to Moksha. τ ἄς δ τος a . 
called Aasdyana, consisting of alchemistic tricks with 
various drugs, intended to realise things which by nature 
are impossible, We shall speak of these things after- 
wards (vide chap, xvul.). ‘They have no other relation to 
the theory of Mofsha but this, that also in the tricks of 
Rasiiyana everything depends upon the intention, the 
well-understood determination to carry them out, this 
determination resting on the firm behef in them, and 
resulting in the endeavour to realise them. 
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According to the Hindus, liberation 15 union with 
God; for they describe God as a being who can dis- 
pense with hoping for a recompense or with fearing 
opposition, unattainable to thought, because he is sub- 
lime beyond all unlikeness which is abhorrent and all 
likeness which is sympathetic, knowing himself not by 
a knowledge which comes to him like an accident, re- 
garding something which had not in every phase before 
been known to him. And this same description the 
Hindus apply to the liberated one, for he is equal to God 
in all these things except in the matter of beginning, 
since he has not existed from all eternity, and except 
this, that: before liberation he existed in the world of 
entanglement, knowing the objects of knowledge only 
by a phantasmagoric kind of knowing which he had 
acquired by absolute exertion, whilst the object of his 
knowing is still covered, as it were, by a veil, On the 
contrary, in the world of liberation all veils are lifted, 
all covers taken off, and obstacles removed, There the 
being is absolutely Enowing, not desirous of learning 
anything unknown, separated from the soiled percep- 
tions of the senses, united with the everlasting ideas. 
Therefore in the end of the book of Patafjali, after the 
pupil has asked about the nature of liberation, the 
master says: ‘“‘If you wish, aay, Liberation is the 
cessation of the functions of the three forces, and their 
returning to that home whence they had come, Or if 
you wish, say, It is the return of the soul as a knowing 
being into its own nature,” 

The two men, pupil and master, disagree regarding 
him who has arrived at the stage of liberation. The 
anchorite asks in the book of Sirikhya, “ Why does 
not death take place when wefion ceases?” The sage 
replies, ““ Because the cause of the separation is a 
certain condition of the soul whilst the spirit is still 
in the body. Soul and body are separated by a natural 
eondition which severs their union. Frequently when 
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the cause of an effect has already ceased or disappeared, 
the effect itself still goes on for a certain time, slacken- 
ing, and by and by decreasing, till in the end it ceases 
totally ; e.g. the silk-weaver drives round his wheel with 
his mallet untilit whirls round rapidly, then he leaves 
it; however, if does not stand still, though the mallet 
that drove if round has been removed; the motion of 
the wheel decreases by little and little, and finally it 
ceases. Itis the same case with the body. After the 
action of the body has ceased, its effect is still lasting 
until it arrives, through the various stages of motion 
and of rest, at the cessation of physical foree and of the 
effect which had originated from preceding causes, 
Thus hberation is finished when the body has been 
completely prostrated.” 

In the book of Patafijali there is a passage which 
expresses similar ideas. Speaking of a man who re- 
strains his senses and organs of perception, as the turtle 
draws in its limbs when it is afraid, he says that “ he 
is not fettered, because the fetter has been loosened, 
and he is not liberated, because his body is still with 
him,” 

There is, however, another passage in the same book 
which does not agree with the theory of liberation as 
expounded above. He says: “ The bodies are the snares 
of the souls for the purpose of acquiring recompense. 
He who arrives at the stage of liberation has acquired, 
in his actual form of existence, the recompense for all 
the doinws of the past. Then he ceases to labour to 
acquire a title to a recompense in the future. He frees 
himself from the snare; he can dispense with the parti- 
cular form of his existence, and moves in it quite freely 
without being ensnared by it, He has even the faculty 
of moving wherever he likes, and if he like, he might 
rise above the face of death. For the thick, cohesive 
bodies cannot oppose an obstacle to his form of exist- 
ence (as, ἔν. a mountain could not prevent him from 
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passing through). How, then, could his body oppoze an 
obstacle to his soul ?” 

Similar views are also met with among the Sufi. 
pbome Stifi author relates the following story: ‘‘ A com- 
pany of Sufi came down unto us, and sat down at some 
distance from us. ‘T’hen one of them rose, prayed, and 
on having fimshed his prayer, turned towards me and 
spoke: ‘QO master, do you know here a place fit for us 
fo dieon?” NowI thought he meant sleeping, and so | 
pointed out to hima place. The man went there, threw 
himself on the back of his head, and remained motion- 
less. Now [1 rose, went to him and shook him, but lo! 
he was already cold.” 

The Stfi explains the Koranic verse, ‘We have 
made room for bim on earth” (να 18, 83), in this 
way: “If he wishes, the earth rolls itself up for 
him; if he wishes, he can walk on the water and in 
the air, which offer him sufficient resistance so as to 
enable him to walk, whilst the mountains do not offer 
him any resistance when he wants to pass through 
them.” 

We next speak of those who, notwithstanding their 
ereatest exertions, do not reach the stage of liberation. 
There are several classes of them. The book Sdiiukhyea 
says: “He who enters upon the world with a virtuous 
character, who is liberal with what he possesses of the 
goods of the world, is recompensed in it in this way, 
that he obtains the fulfilment of his wishes and desires, 
that he moves abont in the world in happiness, happy 
in body and soul and in all other conditions of life. For 
in reality good fortune is a recompense for former deeds, 
done either in the same shape or in some preceding 
shape. Whoso lives in this world piously but without 
knowledge will be raised and be rewarded, but not be 
liberated, because the means of attaining it are want- 
ing in his case. Whose is content and aciulesces 
in possessing the faculty of practising the above-men- 
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tioned eight commandments (sie, vide p. 74), whoso 
elorics in them, is successful by means of them, and 
believes that they are liberation, will remain in the 
same stare,” 

The following is a parable characterising those who 
vie with each other in the progress through the various 
stages of knowledge:—A man is travelling together 
with his pupils for some business or other towards the 
end of the night. Then there appears something stand- 
ing erect before them on the road, the nature of which 
it is impossible to recognise on account of the darkness 
of night, The man turns towards his pupils, and aske 
them, one after the other, what itis? ‘The first says: 
‘Tdo not know what itis.” The second says: ‘‘I do 
not know, and I have no means of learning what it is.” 
The third says: ‘It is useless to examine what it 18, 
for the rising of the day will reveal it. If it is some- 
thing terrible, it will disappear at daybreak; if it is 
something else, the nature of the thing will anyhow be 
clear to us.” Now, none of them had attained to know- 
ledge, the first, because he was ignorant; the second, 
because he was incapable, and had no means of know- 
ing; the third, because he was indolent and acquiesced 
in his ignorance. 

The fourth pupil, however, did not give an answer. 
He stood still, and then he went on in the direction of 
the object. On coming near, he found that it was pump- 
kins on which there lay a tangled mass of something. 
Now he knew that a lhving man, endowed with free 
will, does not stand still in his place until such a 
tangled mass is formed on his head, and he recognised 
at once that 1t was a lifeless object standing erect. 
Further, he could not be sure if it was not a hidden 
place for some dunghill. So he went quite close to it, 
struck against it with his foot till if fell to the ground, 
Thus all doubt having been removed, he returned to 
his master and gave him the exact account. In sucha 
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way the master obtained the knowledge through the 
intermediation of his pupils. 

With regard to similar views of the ancient Greeks 
we can quote Ammonins, who relates the following as a 
sentence of Pythagoras: “ Let your desire and exertion 
in this world be directed towards the union with the First 
Cause, which is the cause of the cause of your existence, 
that you may endure forever. You will be saved from 
destruction and from being wiped ont; you will go to 
the world of the true sense, of the true joy, of the true 
clory, In everlasting joy and pleasures,” 

Further, Pythagoras says: “ How can you hope fer 
the state of detachment as long as you are clad in 
bodies ? And how will you obtain liberation as long as 
you are incarcerated in them?” 

Ammonius relates: ἢ Empedocles and his successors 
as far as Heracles (sic) think that the soiled souls always 
remain commingled with the world until they ask the 
univergal soul for help. ‘The universal soul intercedes 
for it with the Jnfellivence, the latter with the Creator. 
‘The Creatoratfordssomething of his heht to Intelligence; 
Intelligence affords something of 16 to the universal soul, 
which igimmanent in this world. Now the soul wishes 
to be enlightened by Intelligence, until at last the 
individual soul reeognises the universal soul, unites 
with it, and is attached to its world. But this is a pro- 
cess over which many ages must pass, ‘Then the soul 
comes to a region where there is neither place nor time, 
nor anything of that which is in the world, like transient 
fatigue or joy.” 

Socrates says: “The soul on leaving space wanders 
to the holiness {τὸ καθαρόν) which lives for ever and 
exists eternally, being related to it. It becomes like 
holiness in duration, because it is by means of something 
like contact able to receive impressions from holiness. 
This, its susceptibility to impressions, 1s called Jnéell- 
genes.” 
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Further, Socrates says: “The soul is very similar to 
the divine substance which does not die nor dissolve, 
and is the only intelligibile which lasts for ever; the 
body is the contrary of it. When soul and body unite, 
nature orders body to serve, the soul torule; but when 
they separate, the soul goes to another place than that 
to which the body goes. There it is happy with things 
that are suitable to if; it reposes from being circum- 
scribed in space, rests from folly, impatience, love, fear, 
and other human evils, on this condition, that it had 
always been pure and hated the body. If, however, it 
has sulhied itself by connivance with the body, by 
serving and loving it so that the body was subservient 
to its losts and desires, in this case it does not ex- 
perience anything more real than the species of bodily 
things {τὸ cwparoedes) and the contact with them,” 

Proelus says: ‘The body in which the rational soul 
dwells has received the figure of a globe, like the ether 
and its Individual beings. The body in which both the 
rational and the irrational souls dwell has received an 
erect figure like man. The body in which only the 
irrational soul dwells has received a figure erect and 
curved at the same time, like that of the irrational 
animals. ‘The body in which there is neither the one 
nor the other, in which there is nothing but the nourish- 
ing power, has received an erect figure, but it is at the 
same time curved and turned upside down, so that the 
head is planted in the earth, as is the case with the 
plants. ‘The latter direction being the contrary to that 
of man, man is a heavenly tree, the root of which is 
directed towards its home, 1,6, heaven, whilst the root 
of vegetables is directed towards thei home, 7.e. the 
earth.” 

The Hindus hold similar views about nature. Ar- 
juna asks, ‘What is Brahman like in the world?” 
Whereupon Visudeya answers, ‘Imagine him like an 


Agvatiha tree.” This is a huge precious tree, well 
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known among them, standing upside down, the roots 
being above, the branches below. If it has ample 
nourishment, it becomes quite enormous ; the branches 
spread far, cling to the soil, and creep into it. Roots 
and branches above and below resemble each other to 
such a decree that it is difficult to say which is which. 

‘Brahman is the upper roots of this tree, its trunk 18 
the Veda, its branches are the different doctrines and 
schools, its leayes are the different modes of inter- 
pretation ; its nourishment comes from the three forces ; 
the tree becomes strong and compact through the senses. 
The intelligent being has no other keen desire but that 
of felling this tree, we. abstaining from the world and 
its vanities. When he has succeeded in felling it, he 
wishes to settle in the place where it has grown, a 
place in which there is no returning in a further stage 
of metempsychosis. When he obtains this, he leaves 
behind himself all the pains of heat and cold, and 
coming from the light of sun and moon and common 
fires, he attains to the divine lights.” 

The doctrine of Pataijal is akin to that of the 
Sufi regarding being occupied in meditation on the 
Truth (i.e. God), for they say, “As long as you point 
to something, you are not a monist; but when the 
Truth sees upon the object of your pointing and 
annihilates it, then there is no longer an indicating 
person nor an object indicated.” 

There are some passages in their system which show 


that they believe in the pantheistic nnion; ἐν. one of 


them, being asked what is the Truth (God), gave the 
following answer: “ How should I not know the being 
which is Jin essence and Vot-/ in spacer If I return 
once more into existence, thereby lam separated from 
him; and if 1 am neglected (1.e. not born anew and 
sent into the world), thereby I become light and be- 
come accustomed to the writen” (sie). 

Abii-Bekr Ash-shibli says: “Cast off all, and you 
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will attain tous completely, Then you will exist; but 
you will not report about us to others as long as your 
doing is like ours.” 

Abi-Yazid Albistimi once being asked how he had 
attained is stage in Sufism, answered: “1 cash off my 
own self as a serpent casts off its skin. ‘Then 1 con- 
sidered my own self, and found that / was Ae,” 1.6, 
God, 

The Siifi explain the Koranic passage (Stira 2, 68), 
ἐς Then we spoke: Beat him with a part of her,” in the 
following manner: ‘The order to kill that which is 
dead in order to give life to it indicates that the heart 
does not beeome alive by the lights of knowledge 
unless the body be killed by ascetic practice to such 
a degree that if does not any more exist as a reality, 
but only in a formal way, whilst your heart is a reality 
on which no object of the formal world has amy in- 
finence.”’ 

Further they say: ὁ Between man and God there 
are a thongand stages of light and darkness. Men exert 
themselves to pass throngh darkness to light, and 
when they have attained to the stations of light, there 
is no return for them.” 


CHAPTER VIIL 


ON THE DIFFERENT CLASSES OF CREATED BEINGS, AND 
ON THEIR NAMES. 


‘THE subject of this chapter is very difficult to study and 
understand accurately, since we Muslims look at it from 
withont, and the Hindus themselves do not work it out 
to scientific perfection. As we, however, want it for 
the further progress of this treatise, we shall communi- 
cate all we have heard of it until the date of the present 
book, And first we give an extract from the book 
Sdbrialedape, 

“The anchorite spoke: ‘How many classes and species 
are there of living bodies?’ 

“'The sage replied ; ‘ There are three classes of them— 
the spiritual ones in-the height, men m the middle, and 
animals in the depth, Their species are fourteen in 
number, eight of which belong to the spiritual beings: 
Brahman, Indra, Prajapati, Sanmya, Gandharva, Yak- 
sha, Rikshasa, and Pisica. Five species are those of 
the animals—cattle, wild beasts, birds, creeping things, 
and growing things, ἐν. the trees. And, lastly, one 
species is represented by man,” 

The author of the same book has in another part of 
it given the following enumeration with different names : 
“Brahman, Indra, Prajipati, Gandharva, Yaksha, Rik- 
shasa, Pitaras, Pisica.” 

The Hindus are people who rarely preserve one and 
the came order of things, and in their enumeration of 
things there is much that is arbitrary. They use or 
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invent numbers of names, and who is to hinder or to 


control them ? 

In the book Gitd, Visudeva says: ‘‘ When the jirst of 
the three primary forces prevails, it particularly applies 
itself to developing the intellect, purifying the senses, 
and producing action forthe angels. Blissful rest is one 
of the consequences of this force, and liberation one of 
its results. 

“When the second force prevails, it particularly ap- 
plies itself to developing cupidity. It will lead to 
fatione, and induce to actions for the Yaksha and Rik- 
shasa, In this case the recompense will be according 
to the action. 

“Tf the third force prevails, it particularly applies 
itself to developing ignorance, and making people easily 
beguiled by their own wishes. limally, it produces 
wakefulness, carelessness, laziness, procrastination in 
fulfilling duties, and sleeping too long. If man acts, he 
acta for the classes of the Bhiita and Pisiica, the devils, 
for the Preta who carry the spirits in the air, not in 
paradise and not in hell, Lastly, this force will lead 
to punishment; man will be lowered from the stage 
of humanity, and will be changed into animals and 
Plants.” 

In another place the same author says: “ Belief and 
virtue are in the Deva among the spiritual beings. 
Therefore that man who resembles them believes in 
God, clings to him, and longs for him. Unbelief and 
vice are in the demons called Asura and Rikshasa. 
That man whe resembles them does not believe in God 
nor attend to his commandments. He tries to make 
the world godless, and is ocenpied with things which 
are harmful in this world and in the world beyond, and 
are of no περ." 

If we now combine these statements with each other, 
it will be evident that there is some confusion both in 
the names and in their order, According to the most 
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popular view of the majority of the Hindus, there are 
the following eizht classes of smriéual beings :— 

1. The Deva, or angels, to whom the north belonge. 
They specially belong to the Hindus, People say that 
Aoroaster made enemies of the Bhamaniyya or Bud- 
dhists by calling the devils by the name of the class of 
angels which éhey consider the highest, i.e. Deva. And 
this usage has been transmitted from Magian times 
down to the Persian language of our days. 

2. Datitya ‘ddaaee, the demons who live in the 
south, ‘lo them everybody belongs who opposes the 
relicion of the Hindus and persecutes the cows. Not- 
withstanding the near relationship which exists between 
them and the Deva, there is, as Hindus maintain, no 
end of quarrelling and fighting among them. 

3. Gandherva, the musicians and singers who make 
music before the Deva. Their harlota are called Ap- 
Saas, 

4. Faksha, the treasurers or guardians of the Deva. 

5. Riékshasa, demons of ugly and deformed shapes. 

6, Kinneara, having human shapes but horses’ heals, 
being the contrary of the centaurs of the Greek, of 
whom the lower half has the shape of a horse, the upper 
half that of a man. The latter figure is that of the 
Aodiacal sien of Arcitenens. 

7. Naga, beings in the shape of serpents. 

8, Vidyidhara, demon-sorcerers, who exercise a 
certain witcheraft, but not such a one as to produce 
permanent results, 

If we consider this series of beings, we find the 
angelic power at the upper end and the demoniac at the 
lower, and between them there is much interblending. 
The qualities of these beings are different, inasmuch 
as they have attained this stage of life in the course of 
metempsychosis by action, and actions are different on 
account of the three primary forces. They live very 
long, since they have entirely stripped off the bodies, 
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since they are free from all exertion, and are able to do 
things which are impossible to man. They serve man 
in whatever he desires, and are near him in eases of need, 

However, we can learn from the extract from Sdikhya 
that this view is not correct. For Brahman, Indra, and 
Prajipati are not names of species, but of individuals. 
Brahman and Prajipati very nearly mean the same, 
but they bear different names on account of some 
quality or other. Indra is the ruler of the worlds. Be- 
sides, Visudeva enumerates the Yaksha and Rikshasa 
together in one and the same class of demons, whilst 
the Purinas represent the Yaksha as guardian-angels 
and the servants of euardian-angels. 

After all this, we declare that the spiritual beings 
which we have mentioned are one category, who have 
attained their present stage of existence by action dur- 
ing the time when they were human beimgs. ‘They have 
left, their bodies behind them, for bodies are weights 
which impair the power and shorten the duration of 
life. ‘Their qualities and conditions are different, in the 
same measure as one or other of the thrce primary forces 
prevails over them. The first force is peculiar to the 
Deva, or angels who liye in quietness and bliss. The 
predominant faculty of their mind is the comprehending 
of an idea without matter, as it is the predominant 
faculty of the mind of man to comprehend the idea in 
ἘΠ ΕΥ, 

The third force is peculiar to the Pisiea and Bhiita, 
whilst the second is peculiar to the classes between them. 

The Hindus say that the number of Deva is thirty- 
three fofi or erore, of which eleven belong to Mahi- 
deva. ‘Therefore this number is one of his surnames, 
and his name itself (Mahideva) points in this direction. 
The sum of the number of angels just mentioned would 
ba 330,000,000. 

Further, they represent the Deva as eating and drink- 
ing, cohabiting, living and dying, since they exist 
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within matter, thongh in the most subtle and most 
simple kind of it, and since they have attained this by 
action, not by knowledge. The book Patujijali relates 
that Nandikesvara offered many sacrifices to Mahadeva, 
and was in consequence transferred into paradise in his 
human shape; that Indra, the ruler, had intercourse with 
the wite of Nahusha the Brahmin, and therefore was 
changed into a serpent by way of punishment. 

After the Deva comes the clase of the Pitares, the 
deceased ancestors, and after them the Afdta, human 
beings who have attached themselves to the spiritual 
beings (Deva), and stand in the middie between them 
and mankind, He who holds this degree, but without 
being free from the body, is called either Misha or 
Siddke or Afuni, and these differ among themselves 
according to their qualities. Siddha is he who has 
attained by his action the faculty to do in the world 
whatever he likes, but who does not aspire further, and 
does not exert himself on the path leading to Isboration. 
He may ascend to the degree of a ushi. If a Brahmin 
attains this dewree, he is called Arahmarshi; τ the 
Kshatriya attains it, he is called Adjarshi. It is not 
possible for the lower classes to attain this degree. 
Rishis are the sages who, though they are only human 
beings, excel the angels on account of their knowledge. 
Therefore the angels learn from them, and above them 
there is none bat Brahman. 

After the Brahmarshi and Rajarshi come those classes 
of the populace which exist also among us, the castes, 
to whom we shall devote a separate chapter. 

All these latter beings are ranged under matter. 
Now, as regards the notion of that which is above 
matter, we say that the ὕλῃ is the middle between 
matter and the spiritual divine ideas that are above 
matter, and that the three primary forces exist in the ὕλῃ 
dynamically {ἐν δυνάμει), So the ὕλῃ, with all that is 
comprehended in it, is a bridge from above to below. 
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Any life which cireulates in the ὅλῃ under the exelu- 
sive influence of the Firsé Cause is called Arafiman, 
Prajipett, and by many other names which oceur in 
their religions law and tradition. It is identical with 
nature in so far as if is active, for all bringing into 
existence, the creation of the world also, is attributed 
by them to Brahman. 

Any life which circulates in the ὕλη under the influ- 
ence of the second force is called Miéréyane in the 
tradition of the Hindus, which means nature in so far 
as it has reached the end of its action, and is now striv- 
ing to preserve that which has been produced. ‘Thus 
Nariyana strives so to arrange the world that it should 
endure. 

Any life which circulates in the ὕλῃ under the influ- 
ence of the third force is called Muhddeva and Savikara, 
but his best-known name is μύρα, His work is 
destruction and annihilation, like nature in the last 
stages of activity, when its power slackens. 

‘These three beings bear different names, as they cir- 
culate through the various degrees to above and below, 
and accordingly their actions are different. 

But prior to all these beings there is one source 
whence everything is derived, and in this unity they 
comprehend all three things, no more separating one 
from the other. This unity they call Pishnw, a name 
which more properly designates the meddle force; but 
sometimes they do not even make a distinction between 
this middle force and the jirst cause (ic, they make 
Nariyana the causa eausariun). 

Here there is an analogy between Hindus and Chris- 
tians, as the latter distinguish between the Three Per- 
sins and give them separate names, Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost, but unite them into one substance. 

This is what clearly results from a careful exami- 
nation of the Hindu doctrines. Of their traditional 
accounts, which are full of silly notions, we shall speak 
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hereatter in the course of our explanation. You must 
not wonder if the Hindus, in their stories about the 
class of the Deva, whom we have explamed as auyels, 
allow them all sorts of things, unreasonable in them- 
selves, some perhaps not objectionable, others decidedly 
objectionable, both of which the theologians of Islam 
would declare to be incompatible with the dignity and 
nature of angels. 
lf you compare these traditions with those of the 
Greeke regarding ther own religion, you will cease to 
find the Hindu system strange. We have already men- 
tioned that they called the angels gods (p. 36). Now 
consider their stories about Zeus, and you will under- 
stand the truth of our remark. As for anthropomor- 
phisms and traits of animal life which they attribute to 
him, we give the following tradition: “ἢ When he was 
born, his father wanted to devour him; but his mother 
took a stone, wrapped rags round it, and gave him the 
stone to swallow, whereupon lhe went away.” This is 
also mentioned by Galenus in his Book af Speeches, 
where he relates that Philo had in an enigmatical way 
described the preparation of the φιλώνειον quippaxor in 
a poem of his by the following words :— 
“Take red heer, difusing sweet odewr, the offering to the goes, 
And of man's load weigh aveights af the wunher af the mentel 
ficulties,” 


The poet means jive pounds of saffron, because the senses 
are jive. ‘The weights of the other ingredients of the 
mixture he deseribes in similar enigmatic terms, of 
which Galenus gives a commentary. In the same 
poem oecurs the following verse :— 
“ And of the psewdonymous rool whick hae gran tu the district 
in whick £eus was born.” 


To which Galenus adds: “This is Andropogon Nardus, 


which dears a false name, because it is called an car of 
corn, although if is not an ear, but a root. The poet 
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preseribes that it should be Cretan, becanse the mytho- 
logists relate that Aeus was born on the mountain 
Δικταῖον in Creta, where his mother concealed him 
from his father Kronos, that he should not devour him 
a8 he had devoured others,” 

Besides, well-known story-books tell that he married 
certain women one after the other, cohabited with 
others, doing violence to them and not marrying them ; 
among them Huropa, the daughter of Phoenix, who was 
taken from him by Asterios, king of Crete. After- 
wards she gave birth to two children from him, Minos 
and Rhadamanthus. This happened long before the 
Israelites left the desert and entered Palestine. 

Another tradition 15 that he died in Crete, and was 
buried there at the time of Samson the Israelite, being 
730 yeare of are; that he was called Zeus when he had 
become old, after he had formerly been called ios; and 
that the first who gave him this name was Ceerops, the 
first king of Atheng. It was common to all of them 
to indulge in their lusts without any restraint, and to 
favour the business of the pander; and so far they were 
not unlike Acroaster and King Gushtiisp when they 
desired to consolidate the realm and the rule (sic). 

Chroniclers maintain that Ceecrops and his successors 
are the source of all the vices among the Athenians, 
meaning thereby such things as occur in the story of 
Alexander, via. that Nectanebus, king of Eeypt, after 
having fled before Artaxerxes the Black and hiding in 
the capital of Macedonia, ocenpied himself with astro- 
logy and soothsaying ; that he beguiled Olympias, the 
wife of King Philip, who was absent. He cunningly 
contrived to cohabit with her, showing himself to her 
in the figure of the god Ammon, as a serpent with two 
heads like rams’ heads. So she became pregnant with 
Alexander. Philip, on returning, was about to disclaim 
the paternity, but then he dreamt that 1t was the child 
of the god Ammon, herenpon he recornised the child 
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as his, and spoke, Man cannot oppose the gods.” ‘The 
combination of the stars had shown to Nectanebus that 
he would die at the hands of his son. When then 
he died at the hands of Alexander from a wound in 
the neck, he recognised that he was his (Alexander's) 
father. 

The tradition of the Greeks is full of similar things. 

We shall relate similar subjects when speaking of the 
marriages of the Hindus. 

Now we return to our subject. Regarding that part Quotations 
of the nature of Zeus which has no connection with Aratos. 
humanity, the Greeks say that he is Jupiter, the son of 
Saturn; for Saturn alone is eternal, not having been 
born, according to the philosophers of the Academy, as 
Galenus says in the Book of Deduction. "This is sufh- 
ciently proved by the book of Aratos on the Φαινύμενα, 
for he begins with the praise of Aeus: 


“We, mankind, do not leave bim, nor can we do without him ; 
Of him the roads are full, 
And the meeting-places of men. 
Ho is mild towards them ; 
He produces for them what they wish, and incites them to work, 
Reminding them of the necessities of life, 
He indicates to them the times favourable 
For digging and ploughing for a rood growth, 
Who has raised the signs and stars in heaven, 
Therefore we humiliate ourselves before him first and] last." 


And then he praises the spiritual beings (the Muses), 
If you compare Greek theology with that of the Hindus, 
you will find that Brahman is deseribed in the same 
way as Aeus by Aratos. 

The author of the commentary on the Pa:vépeva of 
Aratos maintains that he deviated from the custom of 
the poets of his time in beginning with the gods; that 
it was his intention to speak of the celestial sphere. 
Further, he makes reflections on the origin of Asclepius, 
hike Galenus, and gays: “We should like to know 
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which Zens Aratos meant, the mystical or the physical 
one. Tor the poet Krates called the celestial sphere 
Zeus, aud likewise Homer says: 


‘As pieces of snow are Gut off from #eus,’” 


Aratos calls the ether and the air Zeus in the passage : 
“The roads and the meeting-places are full of him, and 
we all must inhale him,” 

Therefore the philosophers of the Stoa maintain that 
Zeus is the spirit which is dispersed in the ὅλῃ, and 
similar to our souls, i.e, the nature which rules every 
natural body. The author supposes that he is mild, 
since he is the cause of the good; therefore he is right 
in maintaining that he has not only created men, but 
also the gods. 


( 99 ) 


CHAPTER IX. 


ON THE CASTES, CALLED “COLOURS” (VARNA), AND ON 
THE CLASSES BELOW THEM, 


ly a new order of things in political or social life is 
ereated by a man naturally ambitious of ruling, who 
by his character and capacity really deserves to be a 
ruler, a man of firm convictions and unshaken deter- 
mination, who even in times of reverses is supported by 
good luck, in so far as people then side with him in 
recognition of former merits of his, such an order is 
likely to become consolidated among those for whom 
if was created, and to continue as firm as the deeply 
rooted mountains. It will remain among them as a 
generally recognised rule in all generations through the 
course of time and the flight of ames, If, then, this new 
form of state or society rests in some degree on religion, 
these twins, state and religion, are in perfect harmony, 
and their union represents the highest development of 
human society, all that men can possibly desire. 

The kings of antiquity, who were industrionsly de- 
voted to the duties of their office, spent most of their 
care on the division of their subjects into different 
classes and orders, which they tried to preserve from 
intermixture and disorder. ‘Therefore they forbade 
people of different classes to have intercourse with each 
other, and laid upon each class a particular kind of 
work or art and handicraft. They did not allow any- 
body to transgress the limits of his class, and even 
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punished those who would not be content with their 
class. 

All this is well illustrated by the history of the 
ancient Chosroes (Khusran), for they had created great 
institutions of this kind, which conld not be broken 
through by the special merits of any individual nor by 
bribery, When Ardashir ben Babak restored the Per- 
sian empire, he also restored the classes or castes of the 
population in the following way :— 

Vhe first class were the knights and princes. 

The second elass the monks, the fire-priests, and the 
lawyers, 

The third class the physicians, astronomers, and other 
men of science. 

The fourth class the husbandmen and artisans, 

And within these classes there were subdivisions, dis- 
tinct from each other, like the species within 4 genus. 
All institutions of this kind are like a pedigree, as long 
as their origin is remembered; but when once their 
origin bas been forgotten, they become, as it were, the 
stable property of the whole nation, nobody any more 
questioning its origin. And forgetting is the necessary 
result of any long period of time, of a long succession 
of centuries and generations. 

Among the Hindus institutions of this kind abound, 
We Muslims, of course, stand entirely on the other side 
of the question, considering all men as equal, except in 
piety ; and this is the greatest obstacle which prevents 
any approach or understanding between Hindus and 
Muslims. 

The Hindus call their castes vorna, i.e. colowrs, and 
from a genealogical point of view they call them jdéake, 
Le. births. These castes are from the very beginning 
only four. 

1. The highest caste are the Brihmana, of whom the 
books of the Hindus tell that they were created from 
the head of Brahman. And as Grahman is only another 
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name for the force called ἔμ, and the head is the 
highest part of the animal body, the Brihmana are the 
choice part of the whole genus. Therefore the Hindus 
consider them as the very best of mankind. 

Ij. The next caste are the Kshatriya, who were 
created, as they say, from the shoulders and hands of 
Brahman, ‘Their degree is not much below that of the 
Brihmana, 

Ill. After them follow the Vaisya, who were created 
from the thigh of Brahman. 

IV. The Sidra, who were created from his feet. 

Between the latter two classes there is no very 
ereat distance. Much, however, as these classes differ 
from each other, they live together in the same towns 
and villages, mixed together in the same houses and 
lodeings. 

After the Sidra follow the people called Antyaja, who 
render various kinds of services, who are not reckoned 
amongst any caste, buf only as members of a certain 
craft or profession. ‘here are eight classes of them, 
who freely intermarry with each other, except the fuller, 
shoemaker, and weaver, for no others would condescend 
to have anything to do with them. These eight guilds 
are the fuller, shoemaker, juggler, the basket and shield 
maker, the sailor, fisherman, the hunter of wild animals 
and of birds, and the weaver. The four castes do not 
live together with them im one and the same place. 
These ouilds live near the villates and towns of the 
four castes, but outside them, 

The people called Hidi, Doma (Domba), Candia, 
and Badhatan (sie) are not reckoned amongst any caste 
or guild. hey are oceupied with dirty work, like the 
cleansing of the villages and other services. They are 
considered as one sole class, and distinguished only by 
their oceupations. In fact, they are considered like 
illegitimate children ; for according to general opinion 
they descend from a Sfidra father and a Brihmani 
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mother as the children of fornication; therefore they 
are decraded outcasts. 

The Hindus give to every single man of the four 
castes characteristic names, according to their ocen- 
pations and modes of life. #.g. the Brihmana is in 
general called by this name as long as he does his work 
staying at home. When he is busy with the service 
of one fire, he is called ishfin ; if he serves three fires, he 
is called agnihetrin,; if he besides offers an offering to 
the fire, he is called εἰ βία. And as it is with the 
Grahmana, so is it also with the other castes. Of the 
classes beneath the castes, the Hidi are the best spoken 
of, because they keep themselves free from everything 
unclean, Next follow the Doma, who play on the lute 
and sing, “The still lower classes practise as a trade 
killing and the inflicting of judicial punishments. ‘The 
worst of all are the Badhatau, who not only devour the 
flesh of dead animals, but even of dogs and other 
beasts. 

Each of the four castes, when eating together, must 
form a group for themselves, one croup not being 
allowed to comprise two men of different castes. Tf, 
further, in the group of the Brahmana there are two 
men who liye at enmity with each other, and the seat 
of the one is by the side of the other, they make a 
barrier between the two seats by placing a board 
between them, or by spreading a piece of dress, or in 
some other way; and if there is only a line drawn 
between them, they are considered as separated. Since 
itis forbidden to eat the remains of a meal, every single 
man must have his own food for himself; for if any one 
of the party who are eating should take of the food from 
one and the same plate, that which remains in the plate 
becomes, after the first eater has taken part, to him who 
wants to take as the second, the remains of the meal, 
and such is forbidden. 

Such is the condition of the four castes. Arjuna 
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asked ubout the nature of the four castes and what 
must be their moral qualities, whereupon Visudeva 
answered : 

“The Brihmana must have an ample intellect, a 
quiet heart, truthful speech, much patience; he must 
be master of his senses, a lover of justice, of evident 
purity, always directed upon worship, entirely bent 
upon religion. 

“The Kshatriya must fill the hearts with terror, must 
be brave and high-minded, must have ready speech and 
a liberal hand, ποῦ minding dangers, only intent upon 
carrying the great tasks of his calling to a happy end. 

“The Vaigya is to occupy himself with agriculture, 
with the acquisition of cattle, and with trade. 

“The Sidra is to endeayour to render services and 
attention to each of the preceding classes, in order to 
make himself liked by them. 

‘Tf each member of these castes adheres to his cus- 
toms and usages, he will obtain the happiness he wishes 
for, supposing that he is not negligent in the worship of 
God, not forgetting to remember him in his most im- 
portant ayocations. But if anybody wants to quit the 
works and duties of his caste and adopt those of another 
easte, even if it would bring a certain honour to the 
latter, it 15. a sin, because if is a transgression of the 
rule.” 

Further, Visudeva speaks, inspiring him with courage 
to fight the enemy: “ Dost thou not know, Ὁ man with 
the long arm, that thon arf a Kshatriya; that thy race 
has been created brave, to rush boldly to the charge, 
to care little for the vicissitudes of time, never to give 
way whenever their soul has a foreboding of coming 
misfortune ? for only thereby is the reward to be ob- 
tained. If he conquers, he obtains power and good 
fortune, If he perishes, he obtains paradise and bliss. 
Besides, thon showest weakness in the presence of the 
enemy, aud seemest melancholy at the prospect of 
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killing this host ; but it will be infinitely worse if thy 
name will spread as that of a timid, cowardly man, that 
thy reputation among the heroes and the experienced 
warriors will be gone, that thou wilt be ont of thelr 
sight, and thy name no longer be remembered among 
them. I do not know a worse punishment than such 
a state. Death is better than to expose thyself to the 
consequences of ignominy. If, therefore, God has 
ordered thee to fight, if he has deigned to confer upon 
thy caste the task of fighting and has created thee for 
it, carry out his order and perform his will with a 
determination which is free from any desire, so that 
thy action be exclusively devoted to him,” 

Hindus differ among themselves as to which of these 
castes is capable of attaining to liberation ; for, according 
to some, only the Brihmana and Kshatriya are capable 
of it, since the others cannot learn the Veda, whilst 
according fo the Hindu philosophers, liberation is 
common to all castes and to the whole human race, if 
their intention of obtaining it is perfect. his view 
is based on the saying of Vyiisa: ‘Learn to know 
the twenty-five things thoroughly, Then you may 
follow whatever religion you like; you will no doubt 
be liberated.” This view is also based on the fact 
that Visudeya was a descendant of a Sidra family, 
and also on the following saying of his, which he 
addressed to Arjuna: “God distributes recompense 
without injustice and without partiality. He reckons 
the good as bad if people in doing good forget him; he 
reckons the bad as good if people in doing bad remem- 
ber him and do not forget him, whether those people be 
Vaigya or Stidra or women. How much more will this 
be the ease when they are Brihmana or Kshatriya,”’ 
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CHAPTER 3X. 


ON THE SOURCE OF THEIR RELIGIOUS AND CIVIL LAW, 
ON PROPHETS, AND ON THE QUESTION WETHER 
HINGLE LAWS CAN BE ABROGATED OR NOT. 


THE ancient Greeks received their religious and civil 
laws from sages among them who were called to the 
work, and of whom their countrymen believed that 
they received divine help, like Solon, Draco, Pythagoras, 
Minos, and others. Also their kings did the same; for 
Mianos (sie), when ruling over the islands of the sea 
and over the Cretans about two hundred years after 
Moses, gave them laws, pretending to have received 
them from Zeus. Abont the same time also Minos (sie) 
gave his laws. 

At the time of Darins [., the successor of Cyrus, the 
Romans sent messengers be the Athenians, and received 
from them the laws in twelve books, under which they 
lived till the rule of Pompiling (Numa). This king 
gave them new laws; he assigned to the year twelve 
months, whilst up to that time it had only had ten 
months. It appears that he introduced his innovations 
against the will of the Romans, for he ordered them to 
use as instruments of barter in commerce pieces of 
pottery and hides instead of silver, which seems on 
his part to betray a certain anger against rebellious 
subjects. ; 

In the first chapter of the Book af Laws of Plato, the 
Athenian stranger says: “ Who do you think was the 
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iret who gave laws to you? Was hean angel ora man?” 
The man of Cnossus said: “He was an angel. In 
troth, with us it was Zeus, but with the Lacedssmonians, 
as they maintain, the legislator was Apollo.” 

Further, he says in the same chapter: “It is the 
duty of the legislator, if he comes from God, to make 
the acquisition of the greatest virtues and of the highest 
justice the object of his levislation.” 

He describes the laws of the Cretans as rendering 
perfect the happiness of those who make the proper 
use of them, because by them they acquire all the 
human good which is dependent upon the divine good. 

The Athenian says in the second chapter of the 
same book: “The gods, pitying mankind as born for 
trouble, instituted for them feasts to the gods, the 
Mueges, Apollo the ruler of the Muses, and to Dionysos, 
who gave men wine as a remedy against the bitterness 
of old age, that old men should again be young by 
forgetting sadness, and by bringing back the character 
of the sonl from the state of affliction to the state of 
soundness, 

Further he says: “They have given to men by in- 
spiration the arrangements for dancing, and the equally 
welghed rhythm as a reward for fatigues, and that they 
tay become accustomed to live together with them in 
feasts and joy. Therefore they call one kind of their 
music prvises, with an implied allusion to the prayers 
to the gods.” 

Such was the ease with the Greeks, and it is precisely 
the same with the Hindus. For they believe that their 
religious law and its single precepts derive their origin 
from Rishis, their sages, the pillars of their religion, 
and not from the prophet, i.e. Narayana, who, when 
coming into this world, appears in some human figure. 
But he only comes in order to cut away some evil 
matter which threatens the world, or to set the world 
right again when anything has gone wrong. lurther, no 
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law can be exchanged or replaced by another, for they 
use the laws simply as they findthem. Therefore they 
can dispense with prophets, as far as law and worship 
are concerned, though in other affairs of the creation 
they sometimes want them. 

As for the question of the abrogation of laws, it 
seems that this is not impossible with the Hindus, for 
they say that many things which are now forbidden 
were allowed before the coming of Vasudeva, e.g. the 
flesh of cows, Such changes are necessitated by the 
change of the nature of man, and by their being too 
feeble to bear the whole burden of their duties. To 
these changes also belong the changes of the matri- 
moni system and of the theory of descent. For m 
former times there were three modes of determining 
descent or relationship : 

1. The child born to a man by his legitimate wife is 
the child of the father, as is the custom with us and 
wilh the Hindua, 

2. If aman marries a woman and has a child by her ; 
if, further, the marriage-contract stipulates that the 
children of the woman will belong to jer father, the 
child is considered as the child of its grandfather who 
made that stipulation, and not as the child of its father 
who engendered it, 

3. If a stranger has a child by a married woman, the 
child belongs to her husband, since the wife being, as it 
were, the soil in which the child has grown, is the pro- 
perty of the husband, always presupposing that the 
sowing, i.c. the cohabitation, takes place with his con- 
sent, 

According to this principle, Piindu was considered as 
the son of Santanu; for this king had been cursed by 
an anchorite, and in consequence was unable to cohabit 
with his wives, which was the more provoking to him 
as he had not yet any children. Now he asked Vyiisa, 
the son of Parigara, to procreate for him children from 
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his wives in his place. Péindu sent him one, but she 
was afraid of him when he cohabited with her, and 
trembled, in consequence of which she conceived a 
sickly child of yellow hue. Then the king sent him a 
second woman ; she, too, felt much reverence for him, 
and wrapped herself up in her veil, and in consequence 
she gave birth to Dhritariishtra, who was blind and 
unhealthy. Lastly, he sent him a third woman, whom 
he enjoined to put aside all fear and reverence with 
regard tothe saint. Laughing and in high spirits, she 
went in to him, and conceived from him a child of 
moon-like beauty, who excelled all men in boldness and 
cunning. 

The fonr sons of Pindn had one wife in common, 
who stayed one month with each of them alternately. 
In the books of the Hindus it is told that Pariifara, the 
hermit, one day travelled in a boat in which there was 
also a daughter of the boatman. He fell in love with 
her, tried to seduce her, and finally she yielded; but 
there was nothing on the bank of the river to hide 
them from the looks of the people. However, instan- 
taneously there grew a tamarisk-tree to facilitate their 
purpose. Now he cohabited with her behind the tama- 
risk, and made her conceive, whereupon she became 
pregnant with this his excellent son Vyiisa. 

All these customs have now been abolished and ab- 
rogated, and therefore we may infer from their tradi- 
tion that in principle the abrogation of a law is allowable, 

As regards unnatural kinds of marriage, we must 
state that such exist still in our time, as they also 
existed in the times of Arab heathendom; for the 
people inhabiting the mountains stretching from the 
region of Panchir into the neighbourhood of Kashmir 
live under the rule that several brothers have one wife 
incommon, Among the heathen Arabs, too, marriage 
was of different kinds :— : 

1. An Arab ordered his wife to be sent to a certain 
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man to demand sexual intercourse with lim; then he 
abstained from her during the whole time of her preg- 
nancy, since he wished to have from her a generous 
offspring. This is identical with the third kind of 
marriage among the Hindus. 

2. A second kind was this, that the one Arab said to 
the other, “Cede me your wife, and I will cede you 
mine,” and thus they exchanged their wives. 

3. A third kind is this, that several men cohabited 
with one wife. When, then, she gave birth toa child, 
she declared who was the father; and if she did not 
know it, the fortune-tellers had to know it. 

4. The Nibdh-elmatt (= matrimonitum exosum), ἔνε, 
when a man married the widow of his father or of his 
son, the child of such a marriage was called deisan. 
This is nearly the same as a certain Jewish marriage, 
for the Jews have the law that a man must marry the 
widow of his brother, if the latter has not left children, 
and create a line of descent for his deceased brother ; 
and the offspring is considered as that of the deceased 
man, not as that of the real father. Thereby they want 
to prevent his memory dying ont In the world. In 
Hebrew they call a man who is married in this way 
Fabhiam. 

There was a similar institution among the Magians. 
In the book of Tansar, the great Aerbadh, addressed to 
Padashviir-girshah, as an answer to his attacks on 
Ardashir the son of Babak, we find a description of the 
institution of a man’s being married as the substitute 
for another man, which existed among the Persians. 
If a man dies without leaving male offspring, people 
are to examine the case. If he leaves a wife, they 
marry her to his nearest relative. If he does not leave 

a wife, they marry his daughter or the nearest: related 
woman to the nearest related male of the family. 
If there is no woman of his family left, they woo by 
means of the money of the deceased a woman for his 
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family, and marry her to some male relative. ‘The 
child of such a marriage is considered as the offspring 
of the deceased. 

Whoever neglects this duty and does not fulfil it, 
kills innumerable souls, since he cuts off the progeny 
and the name of the deceased to all eternity, 

We have here given an account of these things im 
order that the reader may learn by the comparative 
treatment of the subject how much superior the insti- 
futions of Islam are, and how much more plainly this 
contrast’ brings out all customs and usages, differing 
from those of Islam, in their essential foulness. 


( 4 ὦἢ 


CHAPTER ΧΙ. 


ABOUT THE GEGINNING OF TDOL-WORSHIP, AND A 
DESCRIPTION OF THE INDIVIDUAL IDOLS. 


Iris well known that the popular mind leans towards Origin of 


the sensible world, and has an aversion to the world of κ᾿ 
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educated people, of whom in every time and every 
place there are only few, And as common people will 
only acquiesce in pictorial representations, many of the 
leaders of religious communities have so far deviated 
from the right path as to give such imagery in their 
books and houses of worship, like the Jews and Chris- 
tians, and, more than all, the Manicheeans. These 
words of mine would at once receive a sufficient illus- 
tration if, for example, a picture of the Prophet were 
made, or of Mekka and the Kaba, and were shown to 
an uneducated man or woman. Their joy in looking 
at the thing would bring them to kiss the picture, to 
rub their cheeks against it, and to roll themselves in 
the dust before it, as if they were seeing not the’ picture, 
but the original, and were in this way, as 11 they were 
present in the holy places, performing the rites of pil- 
erimage, the great and the small ones. 

This is the cause which leads to the manufacture of 
idols, monuments in honour of certain much venerated 
persons, prophets, sages, angels, destined to keep alive 
their memory when they are absent or dead, to create 
for them a lasting place of grateful veneration in the 
hearts of men when they die. But when much time 
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passes by after the setting up of the monument, genera- 
tions and centuries, its origin is forgotten, it becomes a 
matter of custom, and its veneration a rule for general 
practice. This being deeply rooted in the nature of 
man, the legislators of antiquity tried to influence them 
from this weak point of theirs. Therefore they made 
the veneration of pictnres and similar monuments ob- 
ligatory on them, as is recounted in historic records, 
both for the times before and after the Deluge. Some 
people even pretend to know that all mankind, before 
xod sent them his prophets, were one large idolatrous 
body. 

The followers of the Thora fix the beginning of ido- 
latry in the days of Seriigh, the great-grandfather of 
Abraham. ‘The Romans have, regarding this question, 
the following tradition:—Romulus and Romanus [ἢ] 
the two brothers from the country of the Franks, on 
having ascended the throne, built the city of Rome. 
Then Romulus killed his brother, and the consequence 
was a long succession of intestine troubles and wars. 
Finally, Romulus humiliated himself, and then he 
dreamt that there would only be peace on condition 
that he placed his brother on the throne. Now he got 
a golden image made of him, placed it at his side, and 
henceforward he used to say, “ἢ He (not 7) have ordered 
thus and thus,’ which since has become the general 
use of kings. Thereupon the troubles subsided. He 
founded a feast and a play to amuse and to gain over 
those who bore him ill-will on account of the murder 
of his brother. Lesicdes, he erected a monument to the 
sun, consisting of four images on four horses, the green 
one for the earth, the blne for the water, the red for the 
fire, and the white for the air. This monument is still 
in Rome in our days. — 

Since, however, here we have to explain the system and 
the theories of the Hindus on the subject, we shall now 
mention their ladicrous views; but we declare at once 
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that they are held only by the common uneducated 
people. For those who march on the path to liberation, 
or those who study philosophy and theology, and who 
desire abstract truth which they call sdére, are entirely 
free from worshipping anything but God alone, and 
would never dream of worshipping an image manufac- 
tured to represent him, A tradition illustrative of 
this is that which Saunaka told the king Pariksha in 
these words :— 

There was once a king called Ambarisha, who had 
obtained an empire as large as he had wished for. But 
afterwards he came to like τὸ no longer; he retired from 
the world, and exclusively oceupied himself with wor- 
shipping and praising God for a long time. ['mally, 
God appeared to him in the shape of Indra, the prince 
of the angels, riding on an elephant. He spoke to the 
king: * Demand whatever you like, and I will give it 
you,” 

The king answered: “I rejoice in seeing thee, and 
IT am thankful for the good fortune and help thou 
hast given; but 1 do not demand anything from thee, 
but only from him who created thee.” 

Indra said: “The object of worship is to receive a 
noble reward. Realise, therefore, your object, and accept 
the reward from him from whom hitherto you have 
obtained your wishes, and do not pick and choose, 
saying, ‘ Not from thee, but from another.’ ” 

The king answered: ‘The earth has fallen to my lot, 
but I do not care for all that is in it. The object of 
my worship is to see the Lord, and that thon canst not 
give me. Why, therefere, should I demand the fulfil- 
ment of my desire from thee?” 

Indra said: ‘‘'The whole world and whoever is upon 
it are obedient to me. Who are you that you dare to 
oppose me?” 

The king answered: ‘I, too, hear and obey, but I 
worship iim from whom thou hast received this power, 
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who is the lord of the universe, who has protected thee 
against the attacks of the two kings, Bali and Hiran- 
yiksha, ‘Therefore let me do as J like, and turn away 
from me with my farewell greeting.” 

Indra said: “1f you will absolutely oppose me, I will 
kill you and annihilate you.” 

The king answered: “People say that happiness is 
envied, but not so misfortune, He who retires from 
the world is envied by the angels, and therefore they 
will try to lead him astray. I am one of those who 
have retired from the world and entirely devoted them- 
selves to worship, and I shall not give it up as long as 
I live. I do not know myself to be guilty of a crime 
for which I should deserve to be killed by thee. If 
thon killest me without any offence on my part, it is 
thy concern. What dost thou want from me? If my 
thoughts are entirely devoted to God, and nothing else 
is bisndad with them, thou arf not able to do me any 
harm. Sufficient for me is the worship with which | 
am occupied, and now 1 return to it.” 

As the king now went on worshipping, the Lord 
appeared to him in the shape of a man of the grey 
lotus colour, riding on a bird called Garuda, holding in 
one of the four hands the saikhe, a sea-shell which 
people blow when riding on elephants; in the second 
hand the eakra, a round, cutting, orbicular weapon, 
which cuts everything it hits right through; in the 
third an amulet, and in the fourth padma, t.¢. the red 
lotus. When the king saw him, he shuddered from 
reverence, prostrated himself and uttered many praises, 
The Lord quieted his terrified mind and promised him 
that he should obtain everything he wished for, The 
king spoke: “1 had obtained an empire which nobody 
disputed with me; I was in conditions of life not 
troubled by sorrow or sickness. It was as if the 
whole world belonged to me. But then I turned away 
from it, after I had understood that the good of the 
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world is really bad in the end. I do not wish for any- 
thing except what 1 now have. The only thing I now 
wish for is to be liberated from this fetter.” 

The Lord spoke: “That you will obtain by keeping 
aloof from the world, by being alone, by uninterrupted 
meditation, and by restraining your senses to yourself.” 

The king spoke: “Supposing that Iam able to do 
so through that sanctity which the Lord has deigned 
to bestow upon me, how should any other man be able 
to do so? for man wants eating and clothing, which 
connects him with the world, How is he to think of 
anything else ?” 

The Lord spoke: ‘“ Occupy yourself with your empire 
in as straightforward and prudent a way as possible: 
turn your thoughts upon me when you are engayed in 
eivilisine the world and protecting its inhabitants, in 
giving alms, and in everything you do. And if you are 
overpowered by human forgetfulness, make to yourself 
an image like that in which you see me; offer to it 
perfumes and flowers, and make it a memorial of me, 
so that you may not forget me. If you are in sorrow, 
think of me; if you speak, speak in my name; if you 
act, act for me,” 

The king spoke: “Now I know what I have to do 
in general, buf honour me further by instructing me 
in the details.” 

The Lord spoke: “That [have done already. I have 
inspired your judge Vasishtha with all that is required. 
Therefore rely upon him in all questions.” 

Then the figure disappeared from his sight. The 
king returned into his residence and did as he had 
been ordered. 

From that time, the Hindus say, people make idols, 
some with four hands like the appearance we have 
described, others with two hands, as the story and 
description require, and conformably to the being which 
is to be represented. 
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Narada and Another story of theirs Is the following :-—Brahman 

fromthe had ason called Narada, who had no other desire but 

an that of seeing the Lord. It was his custom, when he 
walked about, to hold a stick. If he threw it down, 
it became a serpent, and he was able to do miracles 
with it, He never went without it. One day being 
engrossed in meditation on the object of his hopes, he 
saw a fire from afar. He went towards it, and then a 
voice spoke to him out of the fire: “ What you demand 
and wish is impossible. You cannot see me gave 
thus.” When he looked in that direction, he saw a 
fiery appearance in something like human shape. 

Puee 56. Ulenceforward it has been the custom to erect idols of 
certain shapes. 

The idol of A famous idol of theira was that of Multin, dedicated 

My Adil, ee to the sun, and therefore called Aditya. It was of wood 
and covered with red Cordovan leather ; in its two eyes 
were two red rubies. It is said to have been made in 
the last Kritayuga, Suppose that it was made in the 
very end of Kritaynga, the time which has since elapsed 
amounts to 216,432 years. When Muhammad Ibn 
Alkisim Ibn Almunabbih conquered Multan, he in- 
quired how the town had become so very flourishing 
and so many treasures had there been accumulated, and 
then he found out that this idol was the cause, for 
there came pilgrims from all sides to visit it. There- 
fore he thought it best to have the idol where it was, 
but he hung a piece of cow’s-flesh on its neck by way 
of mockery. On the same place a mosque was built. 
When then the Karmatians occupied Multiin, Jalam 
Ibn Shaibin, the usurper, broke the 160] into pieces 
and killed its priests. He made his mansion, which 
was a castle built of brick on an elevated place, the 
mosque instead of the old mosque, which he ordered to 
be shut from hatred against anything that had been 
done under the dynasty of the Caliphs of the house of 
‘Umayya. When afterwards the blessed Princa Mah- 
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mud swept away their rule from those countries, he 
made again the old mosque the place of the Mriday- 
worship, and the second one was left to decay. At 
present it is only a barn-floor, where bunches of inna 
(Lawsonia inermis) are bound together. 

If we now subtract from the above-mentioned num- 
ber of years the hundreds, tens, and units, ὁ.6. the 432 
years, as a kind of arbitrary equivalent for the sum of 
about 100 years, by which the rise of the Karmatians 
preceded our time, we get as the remainder 216,000 
years for the time of the end of the Kritayuga, and 
about the epoch of the era of the Hijra. How, then, 
eould wood have lasted such a length of time, and 
particularly in a place where the air and the soil are 
rather wet? God knows best! 

The city of Tiineshar is highly venerated by the 
Hindus. The idol of that place is called Cakrasudmin, 
1.€ the owner of the eakra,a weapon which we have 
already described (page 114). It is of bronze, and is 
nearly the siza ofa man. It is now lying in the hippo- 
drome in Ghaana, together with the Lord of Somandth, 
which is a representation of the penis of Mahiideva, 
called Linga. Of Somanith we shall hereafter speak in 
the proper place. This Cakrasviimin is said to have 
been made in the time of bhirata as ἃ memorial of wars 
connected with this name, 

In Inner Kashmir, about two or three days’ journey 
from the capital in the direction towards the mountains 
of Bolor, there is a wooden idol called Sdrade, which is 
much venerated and frequented by pilgrims, 

We shall now communicate a whole chapter from the 
book Swrikiéd relating to the construction of idols, 
which will help the student thoroughly te comprehend 
the present subject. 

Varihamihira says: “If the figure is made to repre- 
sent Rima the son of Dagsaratha, or Ball the son of 
Virocana, give it the height of 120 digits,” ἢ... of aol 
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digits, which must be reduced by one-tenth to become 
common digits, in this case 108. 

“To the idol of Vishnu give eight hands, or four, or 
two, and on the left side under the breast give him the 
figure of the woman Sri. Tf you give him eight hands, 
place in the right hands a sword, a club of gold or iron, 
an arrow, and make the fourth hand asif it were draw- 
ing water; in the left hands give him a shield, a bow, a 
οἰκίσαι, and a conch. 

“Tf you give him four hands, omit the bow and the 
arrow, the sword and shield. 

“If you give him two hands, let the right hand be 
drawing water, the left holding a conch, 

ἢ ΤΕ the figure is to represent Galadeva, the brother of 
Niriyana, put earrings into his ears, and give him eyes 
of a drunken man, 

“Tf you make both figures, Nirfiyana and Baladeva, 
join with them their sister Mhagavaté (Durga = tka- 
nandgi.), her left hand resting on her hip a little away 
from the side, and her right hand holding a lotus. 

‘Tf you make her four- banded, plave intheright hands 
a rosary and a hand drawing water; in the left handa, a 
book and a lotus, 

“Tf you make her eight-handed, place in the left hands 
the kamandali, 1.4, a pot, a lotus, bow and book; in the 
right hands, a rosary, 4 mirror, an arrow, and a water- 
drawing hand. 

“Tf the fignre is to represent Samba, theson of Vishnn, 
put only a club im his right hand. If it is to represent - 
Pradyumna, the son of Vishnu, place in his right hand 
an arrow, in his left hand a bow. And if you make 
their two wives, place in their right hand a sword, in 
the left a buckler. 

* The idol of Grahman has four faces towards the four 
sides, and is seated on a lotus. 

“The idol of Skanda, the son of Mahadeva, is a boy 
riding on a peacock, his hand holding a gasti, a weapon 
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like a double-ed@ed sword, which has in the middle ἃ 
pestle like that of a mortar. 

“The idol Indra holds in its hand a weapon called 
vejra of diamond, It has a similar handle to the ga/tz, 
but on each side if has two swords which join at the 
handle. On his front place a third eye, and make him 
ride on a white elephant with four tusks. 

κε Likewise make on the front of the idol of Mahideva 
a third eye right above, on his head a crescent, in his 
hand a weapon called git/a, similar to the club but with 
three branches, and a sword; and let his left hand hold 
his wife Gauri, the daughter of Himayant, whom he 
presses to his hosom from the side. 

“To the idol Jina, ἐν, Buddha, give a face and limbs as 
beantiinl as possible, make the lines in the palms of his 
hands and feet like a lotus, and represent him seated 
on a lotus; give him grey hair, and represent him with 
a placicdl expression, as if he were the father of creation. 

“Tf you make Arhant, the figure of another body of 
Buddha, represent him as a naked youth with a fine 
face, beautiful, whose hands reach down to the knees, 
with the figure of Sri, his wife, under the left breast. 

The idol of Reyanta, the son of the sun, rides on a 
horse like a huntsman. 

“'The idol of Yima, the angel of death, rides on a 
buffalo, and holds a club in his hand. 

* The idol of Kubera, the treasurer, wears a crown, has 
a big stomach and wide hips, and is riding on a man. 

“The idol of the sun has a red face like the pith of 
the red lotus, beams like a diamond, has protruding 
limbs, rings in the ears, the neck adorned with pearls 
which hang down over the breast, wears a crown of 
several compartments, holds in his hands two lotuses, 
anc is clad in the dress of the Northerners which reaches 
down to the ankle, 

“Tf you represent the Seven Mothers, represent several 
of them together in one figure, Brahmiini with four faces 
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towards the four directions, Kaumfiri with six faces, 
Vaishnavi with four hands, Varahi with a hog’s head 
on a human body, Indrani with many eyes and a club 
in her hand, Bhagavati (Durgi) sitting as people 
generally sit, Cimundi ugly, with protruding teeth 
and a slim waist. Further join with them the sons of 
Mahadeva, Kshetrapila with bristling hair, a sour face, 
and an ugly figure, but Viniiyaka with an elephant’s 
head on a human body, with four hands, as we have 
heretofore deseribed.” 

The worshippers of these idols kill sheep and buffaloes 
with axes (cufdre), that they may nourish themselves 
with their blood. Allidols are constructed according to 
certain measures determined by idol-fingers for every 
single limb, but sometimes they dilfer regarding the 
measure of a limb. If the artist keeps the right 
measure and does not make anything too large nor too 
amall, he is free from sin, and is sure that the bemg 
which he represented will not visit him with any 
mishap. “If he makes the idol one σα high and 
together with the throne two cubits, he will obtain 
health and wealth. If he makes it higher still, he will 
be praised. 

“ But he must know that making the idol too large, 
especially that of the Sun, will hurt the ruler, and 
making it too small will hurt the artist, Τῇ he gives it 
a thin belly, this helps and furthers the famine in the 
country ; if he gives it a lean belly, this ruins property. 

“Tf the hand of the artist slips so as to produce some- 
thing like a wound, he will have a wound in his own 
body which will kill him. 

“If itis not completely even on both sides, so that 
the one shoulder is higher than the other, his wife will 
perish. 

“Tf he turns the eye upward, he will be blind for 
lifetime ; 1f he turns it downward, he will have many 
troubles and sorrows.” 
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If the statue is made of some precious stone, it 18 
better than if it were made of wood, and wood 1s better 
than clay. ‘The benefits of a statue of precious stone 
will be common to all the men and women of the 
empire. A golden statue will bring power to him who 
erected it, a statue of silyer will bring him renown, one 
of bronze will bring him an increase of his rule, one of 
stone the acquisition of landed property.” 

The Hindus honour their idols on account of those 
who erected them, not on account of the material of 
which they are made. We have already mentioned 
that the idol of Multan was of wood, Δ, the linga 
which Rima erected when he had finished the war with 
the demons was of sand, which he had heaped up with 
hisown hand. But then it became petrified all at once, 
since the astrologically correct moment for the erecting 
of the monument fell before the moment when the 
workmen had finished the entting of the stone monu- 
ment which Rima originally had ordered. Regarding 
the building of the temple and its peristyle, the cutting 
of the trees of four different kinds, the astrological 
determination of the fayourabla moment for the erec- 
tion, the celebration of the rites due on such an occa- 
sion, regarding all this Riima gave very long and tedious 
instructions, Further, he ordered that servants and 
priests to minister to the idols should be nominated 
from different classes of the people. “ΤῸ the idol of 
Vishnu are devoted the class called Bhagavata; to the 
idol of the Sun, the Maga, t.¢. the Magians; to the idol 
of Mahideya, a class of saints, anchorites with long 
hair, who cover their skin with ashes, hang on their 
persons the bones of dead people, and swim in the 
pools, The Brihmana are devoted to the Hight 
Mothers, the Shamanians to Buddha, to Arhant the 
class called Nagne. On the whole, to each idol certain 
people are devoted who constructed it, for those know 
best how to serve it.” 
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Our object in mentioning all this mad raying was to 
teach the reader the accurate description of an idol, if 
he happens to see one, and to illustrate what we have 
sald before, that such idols are erected only for unedu- 
eated low-class people of little understanding ; that the 
Hindus never made an idol of any supernatural being, 
much less of God; and, lastly, to show how the crowd 
is kept in thraldom by all kinds of priestly tricks and 
deceits. Therefore the book (tid says: “Many people 
try to approach me in their aspirations through some- 
thing which is different from me; they try to insinuate 
themselves into my favour by giving alms, praise, and 
prayer to something besides me. I, however, confirm 
and help them in all these doings of theirs, and make 
them attain the object of their wishes, because 1 am 
able to dispense with them.” 

In the same book Visudeva speaks to Arjuna : “ Do 
you not see that most of those who wish for something 
address themeelves in offering and worshipping to the 
several classes of spiritual beings, and to the sun, moon, 
and other celestial bodies? If now God does not dis- 
appoint their hopes, though he in no way stands in 
need of their worship, if le even gives them more than 
they asked for, and 1f he gives them their wishes in 
such a way as thongh they were receiving them from 
that te which they had addressed their prayers—viz. 
the idol—they will proceed to worship those whom 
they address, because they have not learned to know 
him, whilst Ae, by admitting this kind of intermedia- 
tion, carries their affairs to the desired end. But that 
which is obtained by desires and intermediation is not 
lasting, since if is only as much as is deserved for any 
particular merit. Only that is lasting which is obtained 
from God alone, when people are disgusted with old 
age, death, and birth {and desire to be delivered there- 
from by Molsice).” 

This is what Vasudeva says. When the ignorant crowd 
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get a plece of good luck by accident or something at 
which they had aimed, and when with this some of the 
preconcerted tricks of the priests are brought into con- 
nection, the darkness in which they live increases 
vastly, not their intelligence, They will rush to those 
figures of idols, maltreating their own figures before 
them by shedding their own blood and mnblating their 
own bodies. 

The ancient Greeks, also, considered the idols as 
mediators between themselves and the First Cause, and 
worshipped them under the names of the stars and the 
highest substances. For they described the First Cause, 
not with positive, but only with negative predicates, 
since they considered it too high to be described by 
human qualities, and since they wanted to deseribe it 
as free from any imperfection, Therefore they could 
not address 1t In worship. 

When the heathen Arabs had imported into their 
country idols from Syria, they also worshipped them, 
hoping that they would intercede for them with God. 

Plato says in the fourth chapter of the Book af Laws : 
Ὁ It is necessary to any one who eives perfect: honours 
(to the gods) that he should take tronble with the 
mystery of the gods and Sakinit, and that he should 
not make special idols masters over the ancestral gods. 
Further, it is the greatest duty to give honours as much 
as possible to the parents while they hve.” 

By mystery Plato means a special kind of devotien. 
The word is much used among the Sibians of Harrin, 
the dualistic Manichmans, and the theolovians of the 
Hindus. 

Galenns says in the book De Indole Anime: “ At 
the time of the Emperor Commodus, between 500-510 
years after Alexander, two men went to an idol-mer- 
chant and bargained with him for an idol of Hermes. 
The one wanted to erect it in a temple as a memorial 
of Hermes, the other wanted to erect it on a tomb as a 
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memorial of the deceased. However, they could not 
settle the business with the merchant, and so they 
postponed it until the following day, The idol-merchant 
dreamt the following night that the idol addressed him 
and spoke to him: ‘O excellent man! I am thy work, 
I have received through the work of thy hands a figure 
which is thought to be the figure of a star. Now I am 
no longer a stone, as people called me heretofore; 1 am 
now known as Mercury. At present it stands in thy 
hands to make me either a memorial of something im- 
perishable or of something that has perished already.’ ” 

There is a treatise of Aristotle in which he answers 
certain questions of the Brahmins which Alexander had 
sent him. There he says: “If you maintain that some 
Greeks have fabled that the idols speak, that the people 
offer to them and think them to be spiritual beings, of 
all this we haye no knowledge, and we cannot give a 
sentence on a subject we do not know.” In these words 
he rises high above the class of fools and uneducated 
people, and he indicates by them that he does not 
occupy himself with such things. It is evident that 
the first cause of idolatry was the desire of commemo- 
rating the dead and of consoling the living; but on this 
basis it has developed, and has finally become a foul 
and pernicious abuse. 

The former view, that idols are only memorials, was 
also held by the Caliph Mudwiya regarding the idols 
of Sicily, When, in the summer of A.n, 53, Sicily was 
eoncquered, and the conquerors sent him golden idols 
adorned with crowns and diamonds which had been 
captured there, he ordered them to be sent to Sind, that 
they should be sold there to the princes of the country ; 
for he thought it best to sell them as objects costing 
sums of so-and-so many denars, not having the slichtest 
scruple on account of their being objects of abomin- 
able idolatry, but simply considering the matter from a 
political, not from a religions point of view. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


ON THE VEDA, THE PURANAS, AND OTHER KINDS OF 
THEIR. NATIONAL LITERATURE, 


VepA means knowledge of that which was before un- 
known. It is a religious system which, according to 
the Hindus, comes from God, and was promulgated 
by the mouth of brahman. The Brahmins recite 
the Veda without understanding its meaning, and in 
the same way they learn it by heart, the one receiv- 
ing it from the other. Only few of them learn its 
explanation, and still less is the number of those who 
master the contents of the Veda and their interpretation 
to such a degree as to be able to hold a oe tee 
disputation, 

The Brahmins teach the Veda to the Kshatriyas. 
The latter learn it, buf are not allowed to teach it, not 
even to a Brahmin. The Vaisya and Sidra are not 
allowed to hear it, much less to pronounce and recite 
it. If such a thing can be proved against one of them, 
the Brahmins drag him before the magistrate, and he 
is punished by having his tongue cut off, 

The Veda contains commandments and prohibitions, 
detailed statements about reward and punishment in- 
tended to encourage and to deter; but most of it con- 
tains hymns of praise, and treats of the various kinds 
of sacrifices to the fire, which are so numerous and 
difficult that you could hardly count them. 

They do not allow the Veda to he committed to 
writing, because 1t is recited according to certain modu- 
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lations, and they therefore avoid the use of the pen, 
since it is liable to cause some error, and may occasion 
an addition or a defect in the written text. In conse- 
quence 1 has happened that they have several times 
forgotten the Veda and lost it. For they maintain that 
the following passage occurs in the conversations he- 
tween God and brahman relating to the begining of 
all things, according to the report of Sannaka who had 
recelyed it from the planet Venus: “* You will forget 
the Veda at the time when the earth will be submerged; 
it will then go down to the depths of the earth, and 
none but the fish will be able to bring it out again. 
Therefore 1 shall send the fish, and it will deliver the 
Veda into your hands, And I shall send the boar to 
raise the earth with its tusks and to bring it out of the 
water.” 

Further, the Hindus maintain that the Veda, together 
with all the rites of their religion and country, had been 
obliterated in the last Dvipara-yuga, a period of time 
of which we shall speak in the proper place, until it 
was renewed by Vyiisa, the son of Parisara, 

The Ῥέαν Purine says: “At the beginning of each 
Manvantara period there will be created anew a lord 
of a period whose children will rule over the whole 
earth, and a prince who will be the head of the world, 
and angels to whom men will bring fire-offerings, and 
the Great Bear, who will renew the Veda which is lost 
at the end of each period.” 

This is the reason why, not long before our time, 
Vasukra, a native of Kashmir, a famous Brahmin, has 
of his own account undertaken the task of explaining 
the Veda and committing it to writing, He has taken 
on himself a task from which everybody else would 
have recoiled, but he carried it out because he was 
afraid that the Veda might be forgotten and entirely 
vanish out of the memories of men, since he observed 
that the characters of men grew worse and worse, and 
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that they did not eare much for virtue, nor even for 
duty. 

There are certain passages in the Veda which, as they 
maintain, must not be recited within dwellings, since 
they fear that they would cause an abortion both to 
women and the cattle. Therefore they step out into the 
open field to recite themthere. There is hardly a single 
verse free from such and similar minatory injunctions. 

As we have already mentioned, the books of the 
Hindus are metrical compositions like the Rajaz poems 
of the Arabs. Most of them are composed in a metre 
called sloke. The reason of this has already been 
explained. Galenus also prefers metrical composi- 
tion, and says in lis book Kara γένη: “The single 
signs which denote the weights of medicines become 
corrupt by being copied; they are algo corrupted by the 
wanton mischief of some envious person, Therefore it 
15. quite right that the books of Damocrates on medi- 
cines should be preferred to others, and that they should 

gain fame and praise, since they are written in a Greek 
sesliee: If all books were written in this way it would 
be the best; ’ the fact being that a prose text is much 
more exposed to corruption than a metrical one, 

The Veda, however, is not composed in this common 
metre, sloka, but in another. Some Hindus say that 
no one could compose anything in the same metre. 
However, their scholars maintain that this is possible 
indeed, but that they refrain from trying it merely from 
veneration for the Veda. 

Aecording to their tradition, Vyisa divided it into 
four parts: Rigveda, Yayurveda, Simaveda, and Ather- 
panavedda, 

Vyiisa had four gishya, t.c, pupils. He taught a sepa- 
rate Veda to each of them, and made him carry it in 
Ins memory. They are enumerated in the same order 
as the four parts of the Veda: Paila, Vaisaripdyane, 
Jaimint, Sumeant. 
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Nach of the four parts has a peculiar kind of reeita- 
tion. The first is Rigveda, consisting of metrical com- 
positions called rie, which are of different lengths. It 
is called Rigveda as being the totality of the rie. 
lt treats of the sacrifices to the fire, and is recited in 
three different ways. Firat, in a uniform manner of 
reading, just as every other book is read. Secondly, in 
such a way that a pause is made after every single 
word. Thirdly, in a method which is the most meri- 
torious, and for which plenty of reward in heaven is 
promised. First you read a short passage, each word 
of which is distinctly pronounced ; then you repeat: it 
together with a part of that which has not yet been 
recited. Next you recite the added portion alone, and 
then you repeat it together with the next part of that 
which has not yet been recited, &e., &c. Continuing to 
do so till the end, you will have read the whole text twice. 

The Yajurveda is composed of fvindin. The word 
is a derivative noun, and means the totality of the 
Kindin. The difference between this and the Rigveda 
is that 10 may be read as a text connected by the rules 
of Sarhdhi, which is not allowed in the case of Rigveda. 
The one as well as the other treats of works connected 
with the fire and the sacrifices. 

I have heard the following story about the reason 
why the Rigveda cannot be recited as a text connected 
by the rules of Saradhi:— 

Yajnavalkya stayed with his master, and his master 
had a Brahmin friend who wanted to make a journey. 
Therefore he asked the master to send somebody to his 
house to perform there during his absence the rites to 
Home, i.e, to his fire, and to prevent it from being 
extinenished. Now the master sent his pupils to the 
house of his friend one after the other. So it came to 
be the turn of Yajnavalkya, who was beautiful to look 
at and handsomely dressed, When he began the work 
which he was sent for, in a place where the wife of the 
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absent man was present, she conceived an aversion to 
his fine attire, and YAjnavalkya became aware of ib, 
though she concealed tt, On having finished, he took 
the water to sprinkle if over the head of the woman, 


for this holds with them the place of the blowing after | 


an incantation, since blowing is dishked by them and 
considered as something impure. Then the woman said, 
“Sprinkle it over this column.” So he did, and at once 
the column became green. Now the woman repented 
having missed the blessing of his pions action; there- 
fore on the following day she went to the master, asking 
him to send her the same pupil whom he had sent the 
day before. Yijnavalkya, however, declined to go 
except in his turn, No urging had any effect upon 
him; he did not mind the wrath of his master, but 
simply said, “Take away from me all that you have 
taught me.” And scarcely had he spoken the word, 
when on a sudden he had forgotten all he knew before, 
Now he turned to the Sun and asked him to teach him 
the Veda. The Sun said, “ How 15. that possible, as 1 
must perpetually wander, and you are incapable of 
doing the same?” But then Yajnavalkya clung to 
the chariot of the Sun and began to learn the Veda 
from him; but he was compelled to interrupt the 
recitation here and there on account of the irregularity 
of the motion of the chariot. 

The Simaveda treats of the sacrifices, command- 
ments, and prohibitions. It is recited in a tone like 
a chant, and hence its name is derived, because sdman 
means the sweetness of reettution. The cause of this 
kind of recital is, that Nairfiyana, when he appeared on 
earth in the shape of Viimana, and came to the king 
Bali, changed himself into a Brahman and began to 
recite the Sfimaveda with a touching melody, by 
which he exhilarated the king, in consequence of which 
there happened to him the well-known story. 

The Atharvanaveda is as a text connected by the 
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rules of Sarndhi, It does not consist of the same com- 
positions as the Rig and Yajur Vedas, but of a third 
kind ealled bhava. It is recited according to a melody 
with a nasal tone. This Veda is less in favour with 
the Hindus than the others. It likewise treats of the 
sacrifices to the fire, and contains injunctions regarding 
the dead and what is to be done with them. 

As to the Puranas, we first mention that the word 
means jirst, elernal, There are eighteen Puriinas, most 
of them called by the names of animals, human or 
angelic beings, becanse they contain stories about them, 


‘or because the contents of the book refer in some way 


to them, or because the book consists of answers which 
the creatare whose name forms the title of the book 
has given to certain questions. 

The Purinas are of human origin, composed by the 
so-called Rishis, Inthe following 1 give a list of their 
names, as 1 have heard them, and committed them to 
writing from dictation :— 


1. Adi-purdea, ie. the first, 
2, Matesya-purdau, ic. the fish. 
3, Adrma-purina, ie. the torboise. 
4. Vaerdiae-purdic, ἔμεν the boar. 
5. Narastaiha-perdad, te. a human being with a lion's head. 
6. Vidmana-purdea, te. the dwarf, 
9, Videu-purde, ie. the wind, 
ἃ. NVenda-purntea, ie. a servant of Mahadeva, 
go. Stande-purdaa, ic. & s0n Of Mahadeva. 
το, Aditya-purdaa, ic. the sun. 
If, Soma-purdne, ie. the moon, 
iz. Sdmba-purdec, i.e. the son of Vishnu, 
13. να μας ρα, ic. heaven. 
14. Mirkancdeyo-purdng, ic. a creat Rishi, 
15. Darkelya-purdng, ie, the bird Garuda. 
16. Vishnu-purdnd, ic. Narivana, 
7. JHrakme-purindg, i. the nature charged with the preserya- 
tion of the world. 
18. Bhaviskya-purina, te. future things, 


Of all this hterature | have only seen portions of the 
Matsya, Aditya, and Vayu Purinas. 
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Another somewhat different list of the Purinas has 


been read to me from the Fishuu-Purdne. 


if rive it 


here in extenso, as in all questions resting on tradition 
it is the duty of an author to give those traditions as 
completely as possible :— 


Ξ' 


. Brahma, 

. Padme, tc. the red lotus. 
- Fiala, 

. Sta, ic. MahAdeva. 

. Bhitgavata, te. Visudeva. 


Mitrada, i.e, the son of Brahma. 


. Miirbanceye. 
. ani, te. the fire. 


Qo. Shavishya, te. the future. 
τ, Aratmevatourts, te. the wind. 
1. Jango, i.¢. an image of the αἰδοῖα of Mahadeva, 
13. Vertes. 
13. Sheer. 
11. Pelee. 
15. Arne, 
i6, Mateya, ic, the fish, 
τ. Geruda, i.e. the bird on which Vishnu rides. 
18, rahindiada. 


These are the names of the Puranas according to 
the Visknu-Purdnea. 


The book Smritt is derived from the Veda. 


It con- A list 


Anartts 


tains commandments and prohibitions, and is composed books. 


by the following twenty sons of Brahman :— 


I 


1. Apastamba, ΓΙ, Yajnavalkya, 
2. Parisara. 12, Atri. 

- Sitdtapa, 13. Hirtta. 

4. Samvarta. 14. Likbita, 

5, Daksha. 1%, Sankha, 

6. Wasishtha. 16. Gautama. 

7. AMpiras. 17. Vribaspati. 
8. Yama. 18. Katyiyana. 
9, Vishnu, Ig. Vyfisa. 

Oo. Manu, 20. Udanas, 


_ Besides, the Hindus have books about the jurispru- 
dence of their religion, on theosophy, on aseeties, on 
the process of becoming god and seeking liberation 
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from the world, as, ¢.g. the book composed by Gauida 
the anchorite, which goes by his name; the book Siiii- 
khya, composed by Kapila, on divine subjects ; the book 
of Pataijelt, on the search for liberation and for the 
union of the soul with the object of its meditation ; 
the book Mydyabhdshd, composed by Kapila, on the 
Veda and its interpretation, also showing that it has 
been created, and distinguishing within the Veda be- 
tween such injunctions as are obligatory only in cer- 
tain cases, and those which are obligatory in general ; 
further, the book ἤδη δα, composed by Jaimimi, on 
the same subject; the book Laukiyata, composed by 
Brihaspati, treating of the subject that in all investiga- 
tions we must exclusively rely upon the apperception of 
the senses; the book Agastyamata, composed by Agastya, 
treating of the subject that im all investigations we 
must use the apperception of the senses as well as tradi- 
tion; and the book Fishnu-dharma. The word darn 
means reward, but in general it is used for religion ; so 
that this title means The religion of frod, who in this 
case Is understood to be Narayana. VPurther, there are 
the books of the six pupils of Vyiisa, via. Devala, Sukra, 
Bhargava, Vrihaspati, Yiijnavalkya, and Manu. The 
Hindus have numerous books about all the branches 
of science. How could anybody know the titles of all 
of them, more especially 1 he is not a Hindu, but a 
foreigner ? 

Besides, they have a book which they hold in such 
yeneration that they firmly assert that everything which 
occurs in other books is found also in this book, but not 
all which oceurs in this book is found in other books. 
It is called Bhdérata, and composed by Vyiisa the son 
of Pariigara at the time of the great war between the 
children of Pindn and those of Kuru. The title itself 
gives an indication of those times. The book has 
100,000 Slokas in eighteen parts, each of which is called 
Parvan. Here we give the list of them :— 
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I, Sdatbid-paree, te. the king's dwelling, 

2. drenye, te. going out into the even field, meaning the 
exodus of the children of Panda. 

. Verdfa, ie. the name of a king in whose realm they dwelt 
during the time of their concealment, 

. Udyoge, i.e. the preparing for battle, 

Bihishmea, 

Drone the Brahmin. 

. Aarne the son of the Sun. 

. Salya the brother of Duryodhana, some of the greatest heroes 
who did the fighting, one always coming forward after 
his predecessor had heen killed. 

9. Gadd, de. the club, 

io. Scuptoba, tc. the killing of the sleepers, when Asvatthiman 
the son of Drona attacked the city of Piiicila during 
the night and killed the inhabitants, 

it. J/alapraddnivte, te. the successive drawing of water for the 

dead, alter people have washed olf the impurity caused 
by the touching of the dead. 

12. Stri, ie. the lamentations of the women. 

13. δ΄ πὲ, containing 24,000 Slokns on eradicating hatred from 

the heart, in four parts: 

(t.) Adjadharma, on the reward of the kings. 

(2.) thinedkarma, on the reward for almsgiving, 

(3.) dpaddharma, on the reward of those who are in need and 
trouble. 

(4.) #otshadtarmda, on the reward of him who is liberated 
from the world. 

14. Agvameha, tc. the sacrifice of the horse which is sent out 

together with an army to wander through the world, 
Then they proclaim in public that it belongs to the king 
of the world, and that he who does not agree thereto is to 
come forward to fight. The Brahmans follow the horse, 
and. celebrate sacrifices to the fire in those places where 
the horse drops its dung. 

15. Mausale, ic. the fighting of the Yadavas, the tribe of Vasu- 

deva, among themselves. 

16, Adramandea, ic. leaving one's own country, 

17. Proathina, ie. quitting the realm to seek liberation. 

16, Searpirohana, tc. journeying towards Paradise. 
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These eighteen parts are followed by another one 
which is called Harivamsa-Parvan, which contains the 
traditions relating to Vasudeva. 

In this book there occur passages which, like riddles, 
admit of manifold interpretations. As to the reason of Page és. 
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this the Hindus relate the following story :—Vyisa 
asked Brahman to procure him somebody who might 
write for him the Bhdrata from his dictation. Now he 
intrusted with this task his son Viniyaka, who is re- 
presented as an idol with an elephant’s head, and made 
it obligatory on him never to cease from writing. At 
the same time Vyiisa made it obligatory on him to 
write only that which he understood. Therefore Vyéisa, 
in the course of his dictation, dictated such sentences 
as compelled the writer to ponder over them, and thereby 
Vyiisa gained time for resting awhile. 


CHAPTER XIII 
THEIR GRAMMATICAL AND METRICAL LITERATURE. 


Tre two sciences of grammar and metrics are auxiliary 1st of 


to the other sciences, Of the two, the former, grammar, srramnmar. 
holds the first place in their estimate, called cyaharana, 

i.€. the law of the correctness of their speech and ety- 
mological rules, by means of which they acquire an 
eloquent and classical style both in writing and reading. 

We Muslims cannot learn anything of it, since it is a 
branch coming from a root which is not within our 
grasp—l mean the language itself. That which 1 have 

been told as to titles of books on this science is the 
following :— 


1, dindra, attributed to Indra, the head of the angels. 

2. Ciindrea, composed by Candra, one of the red-robe-wearing 

gech, the followers of Buddha. 

3. Sakata, ao called by the name of its author. His tribe, 
too, is called by a name derived from the same word, viz. 
iden itayrtmen, 

. Pttnand, 30 called from its author, 

Kiitantra, composed by Sarvavarman. 

. Satidevavritti, composed by Sagideva, 

. Durgaverritts, 

. Sishyahitivritt, composed by Ugrabhiti. 


ca Aw αὶ 


! have been told that the last-mentioned author was shah dnan- 
the teacher and instructor of Shih Anandapiila, the son hi: annie 
of Jayapala, who ruled in our time. After having com- ΡΝ 
posed the book he sent it to Kashmir, but the people 
there did not adopt it, being in suchthings haughtily con- 
servative. Now he complained of this to the Shih, and 
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the Shah, in accordance with the duty of a pupil towards 
his master, promised him to make him attain his wish. 
So he gave orders to send 200,000 dirham and presents 
of a similar value to Kashmir, to be distributed among 
those who studied the book of his master. The con- 
sequence was that they all rnshed upon the book, and 
would not copy any other grammar but this one, show- 
ine themselves in the baseness of their avarice. ‘I'he 
book became the fashion and highly prized. 

Of the origin of grammar they give the following 
account :—One of their kings, called Samalvihana, i.e. 
in the classical lancuage, Satavihana, was one day in a 
pond playing with his wives, when he said to one of 
them *“‘ Méudakerin deha,” i.e. do not sprinkle the water on 
ame. ‘The woman, however, understood it as if he had said 
modakan. dehi, i.e. bring sweetmeats. So she went away 
and brought him sweetmeats. And when the king 
disapproved of her doing so, she gave him an angry 
reply, and used coarse languare towards him. Now he 
was deeply offended, and, in consequence, as is their 
custom, he abstained from all food, and concealed him- 
self in some corner until he was called upon by a sage, 
who consoled him, promising him that he would teach 
people grammar and the inflexions of the language. 
Thereupon the sage went off to Mahideva, praying, 
praising, and fasting devoutly. Mahadeva appeared to 
him, and communicated to him some few rules, the lke 
of which Abul’aswad Addu‘ali has given for the Arabic 
language. The god also promised to assist him in the 
further development of this setence. ‘hen the sage 
returned to the king and taught it to him. This was 
the beginning of the science of grammar. 

Grammar is followed by another science, called 
chandas, 1.¢. the metrical form of poetry, corresponding 
to our metrics—a science indispensable to them, since 
all their books are inverse. By composing their books 
in metres they intend to facilitate their being learned 
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by heart, and to prevent people in all questions of 
sclence ever recurring to a writlen text, save in a case 
of bare necessity. For they think that the mind of 
man sympathises with everything in which there is 
symmetry and order, and has an aversion to everything 
in which thereis no order, ‘Therefore most Hindus are 
passionately fond of their verses, and always desirous 
of reciting them, even if they do not understand the 
meaning of the words, and the andience will snap their 
fingers in token of joy and applause. They do not want 
prose compositions, although it is much easier to under- 
stand them. 

Most of their books are composed in Sloka, in which 
I am now exercising myself, being occupied in compos- 
ing for the Hindus a translation of the books of Kuelid 
and of the Almagest, and dictating to them a treatise on 
the construction of the astrolabe, being simply guided 
herein by the desire of spreading science. If the Hin- 
dus happen to get some book which does not yet exist 
among them, they set at work to change it into Slokas, 
which are rather unintellipible, since the metrical form 
entails a constrained, affected style, which will become 
apparent when we shall speak of their method of ex- 
pressing numbers. And if the verses are not sufficiently 
affected, their authors meet with frowning faces, as 
having committed something ike mere prose, and then 
they will feel extremely unhappy. God will do me jus- 
tice in what I say of them. 

The first who Invented this art were Pingaia and 
wel 6} 7). The books on the subject are nu- 
merous, The most famous of them is the book Gaisita 
(? G—AI—S—'), so called from its author, famous to 
such a degree that even the whole science of metrics 
has been called by this name. Other books are that of 
Mrigalifichana, that of Pingala, and that of w,) (Ὁ U 
(An) —L—Y— Aa D). I, however, have not seen 
any of these books, nor do 1 know much of the chapter 
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of the Srahmea-siddhdnta which treats of metrical cal- 
culations, and therefore | have no claim to a thorough 
knowledge of the laws of their metrics. Nevertheless, 
I do not think it right to pass by a subject of which 1 
have only a smattering, and I shall not postpone speak- 
ing of it until I shall have thoroughly mastered it. 

In counting the syllables (ganachandas) they use 
similar figures to those used by Alkhalil Ibn Ahmad and 
our metricians to denote the consonant without vawel and 
the consonant with vowel, viz. these two signs, | and >, 
the former of which is called lagha, i.e. ight; the latter, 
guru, ie. heavy. In measuring (mdtrdéchandas), the quru 
is reckoned double of a daghu, and its place may be 
filled by two laghi. 

Further, they have a syllable which they call long 
(dirgha), the measure or prosody of which is equal to 
that of a guru. This, I think, is a syllable with a 
long vowel (like ka, &i, Ait). Here, however, I must 
confess that wp to the present moment I haye ποῖ 
been able to gain a clear idea of the nature of both 
faghu and guru, so as to be able to iUlustrate them 
by similar elements in Arabic. However, I am in- 
clined to think that /agkuw does nef mean a consonant 
without vowel, nor guru a consonant with vowel, but that, 
on the contrary, /agiw# means a consonant with a short 
vowel (eg, ka, kei, bu), and guru means the same with 
a vowelless consonant (e.g. fat, Ait, fut), like an element 
in Arabic metrics called Sahab (2.2.—or (|, a long 
syllable the place of which may be taken by two short 
ones). That which makes me doubt as to the firat- 
mentioned definition of /agiw is this circumstance, that 
the Hindus use many laghu one after the other in an 
uninterrupted succession. The Arabs are not capable 
of pronouncing two yowelless consonants one after the 
other, but in other languages this is possible, The Per- 
sian metricians, for instance, call such a consonant 
moved by a light vowel (i.e. pronounced with a sound like 
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the Hebrew Schwa). But, in any case, if such conso- 
nants are more than three In number, they are most 
difficult, nay, even impossible to pronounce; whilst, on 
the other hand, there is not the slightest difficulty in 
pronouncing an uninterrupted series of short syllables 
consisting of a consonant with a short vowel, as when 
you say in Arabie,“ Βαϊ ναι hamathal svfatuke wafa- 
nuka Insaatt shafatika” (te. Thy body is like thy 
description, and thy mouth depends upon the width of 
thy lip). Further, although it is difficult to pronounce 
a vowelless consonant at the beginning of a word, most 
nouns of the Hindus begin, if not exactly with yowel- 
less consonants, still with such consonants as have only 
a Schwa-like vowel-sound to follow them. If sucha 
consonant stands at the beginning of a verse, they drop 
it in counting, since the law of the gurw demands that 
in it the yowelless consonant shall not precede but jol- 
low the vowel (ia-t, ki-t, keu-t). 

Farther, as our people have composed out of the feel 
( \aclil) certain schemes or types, according to which 
verses are constructed, and have invented signs to 
denote the component parts of a foot, 1.6. the consonant 
with and without a vowel, in like manner also the 
Hindus use certain names to denote the feet which are 
composed of faghw and guru, either the former preced- 
ing and the latter following or vice versed, in such a 
way, however, that the measure must always be the 
same, whilst the number of syllables may vary. By 
these names they denote a certain conventional prosodic 
unity (t.¢. certain feet). By measure, 1 mean that laghu 
is reckoned=one πα, ie. measure, and guru—two 
métrd. Τῇ they represent a foot in writing, they only 
express the measure of the syllables, not their number, 
a®, eg. (in Arabic) a double consonant (Aha) 15 counted 
as a consonant withowt vowel plus a consonant with 
vowel, and a consonant followed by Tanwin (ium) 15 
eounted as a consonant with a vowel plus a consonant 
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without vowel, whilst in writing both are represented 
as one and the same thing (1.6, by the sign of the con- 
sonant in question). 

Taken alone by themselves, /agku and guru are 
called by various names: the former, (a, kali, riipa, 
cimara, and graha ; the latter, ga, nivra, and a half 
amésaka. The latter name shows that a complete 
arnsake is equal to two guru or their equivalent. ‘These 
names they have invented simply to facilitate the ver- 
sification of their metrical books. [For this purpose 
they have invented so many names, that one may fit 
into the metre if others will not. 

The feet arising ont of combinations of faghw and 
qurvw are the following :— 

Twofoeld both in number and measure 1s the foot ||, 
ae, two syllables and two aitri. 

Twofold in number, not in measure, are the feet, | < 
and < |; in measure they are = three miférdt | | | (but, 
in number, only two syllables). 

The second foot < | (a trochee) is called kritéibd. 

The quaternary feet are in each book called by dif- 
Terent names : 

<< potahe, i.¢. the ball month. 

[| = jrolena, tec. the fire. 

| =< 1 meadhae {1 need}. 

<|| porveto, te. the mountain, also called Adra and rasa. 
[11] giana, te the cube, 


The feet consisting of five métrdé have manifold 
forms; those of them which have special names are the 
following :— 

j<< Avastin, ie, the elephant. | <= | (lacuna). 

<|< dime, ie. the wish, [1] <= Austen, 

A foot consisting of six mdéfrd is << <. 

Some people call these feet by the names of the 
chess figures, viz. : 


jrafanc τὸ the elephant, partaia = the pawn. 
madiya = the tower, ghenc = the horse. 
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In a lexicographical work to which the author 
ay τῆν, i - aoe | 

δ Ὁ { Haribhatta) has given his own name, the feet 


# 
composed of three Jaghw or gurw are called by single 
consonants, which in the following diagram are written 
on their left :— 


μανία, 
m <_< < sixfold (i.e. containing six mudird). 
y | =< =< hAastin, 
Poot) | o= be 
§ =< =< | (? lacuna}, 
a | | =< ἡικίμ πα, 
3 06 = OT "με, 
Oh ΦΞ | | gutreadc. 
a | | | threefold (ie containing three mdtrd). 


By means of these signs the author teaches how to 
construct these eight feet by an inductive method (a 
kind of algebraic permutation), saying : 

“Place one of the two kinds (gure and fagihw) in 
the first line unmixed (that would be <<<, if we 
begin with a guru). Then mix it with the second 
kind, and place one of this at the beginning of the 
second line, whilst the two other elements are of the 
first kind (j= <). Then place this element of admix- 
ture in the middle of the third lne (<|=<), and lastly 
at the end of the fourth line (<<]). Then you have 
finished the first half. 

“lurther, place the second kind in the lowest line, 
unmixed (|| |), and mix up with the line above it one 
of the first kind, placing it at the beginning of the line 
(=| |). then in the middle of the next following line 
(| < |), and lastly at the end of the next following line 
(|| <). Then the second half is finished, and all the 
possible combinations of three mdfra haye been ex- 
hausted,”’ 


ec | eas 
a. 1 46 « . Firat halt. & |< | » Second halt. 
1. = | a | 7. -ς | | | 

en | B | 1} 


ἢ: 
This system οὗ composition or permutation is correct, 


Cin Lhe mr: 
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but his calculation showing how to find that place 
which every single foot occupies in this series of per- 
mutations is not in accordance with if. For he says: 

“Place the numeral 2 to denote each element of a 
foot (i.e. both gurw and lagha), once for all, so that 
every foot is represented by 2, 2, 2. Multiply the 
left (number) by the middle, and the product by the 
right one. ΤῈ this muliipher (7.2. this number of the 
right side) is a /eghu, then leave the product as it is; 
but if it is a gurw, subtract one from the product,” 

The author exemplifies this with the sixth foot, 1.6. 
|< |. He multiplies 2 by 2, and from the product (4) 
he subtracts 1. The remaining 3 he multiplies by the 
third 2, and he gets the product of 6. 

This, however, 1s not correct for most of the feet, and 
1 am rather inclined to believe that the text of the 
manuscript is corrupt. 

The proper order of the feet wonld accordingly be the 
following: 


1. ΤΙ, 111, I, I, ΠῚ. 
i Ὁ < =< δ. =< = 
on es ὅς ee | 
ae | < a Σ 
4. | = a. | | 


The miatwre of the first line (No. I.) is such that one 
kind always follows the other. In the second line 
(No, IL.) two of one kind are followed by two of the 
other; and in the third line (No, {11} four of one kind 
are followed by four of the other. 
Then the author of the above-mentioned calculation 
goes on to say: “If the first element of the foot is a 
guru, subtract one before you multiply, If the multi- 
plier is a guru, subtract one from the product, Thus 
you find the place which a foot occupies in this order,” 
On the As the Arabic verge is divided into two halves or 
pride, ere Se igen ars | : : : 
hemistichs by the ariéd, i.e, the last foot of the first 
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hemistich, and the darb, ae. the last foot of the second 
hemistich, in ike manner the verses of the Hindus are 
divided into two halves, each of which is called foot 
(μέσα). The Greeks, too, call them feet (lacwne),— 
those words which are composed of it, συλλάβῃ, and 
the consonants with or without vowels, with long, short, 
or doubtful vowels. 

The verse is divided into three, or more commonly 
into four péda, Sometimes they add a fifth pdéda in 
the middle of the verse. The pddas have no rhyme, 
but there is a kind of metre, in which the 1 and 2 
pdédas end with the same consonant or syllable as if 
rhyming on it, and also the pddas 3 and 4 end with 
the same consonant or syllable. This kind is called 
Aryd. At the end of the pda a laghw may become a 
quru, though in general this metre ends with a /aghw. 

The different poetical works of the Hindus contain 
a creat number of metres. Im the metre of 5 pada, 
the fifth péda is placed between pdédas 3 and 4. The 
names of the metres differ according to the number of 
syllables, and also according to the verses which fol- 
low. For they do not like all the verses of a long 
poem to belong to one and the same metre. They use 
many metres in the same poem, in order that it should 
appear like an embroidered piece of silk. 

The construction of the four pédas in the four-pdéda 
metre is the followmg :— 


4: 
— | = < paksha—1amdéaka, | = < paksha, Es | 
= |< | | parvata. | < || parvata. Ἢ 
δ᾽ | | =< jvalana, = < péaksha. = 
| | 2. = ee eee 
| -- «-  paksha, | <= < paksha, | 
: : ; ; Ϊ ΗΠ 
Ξ ||| =< jvalana. || | -- jralana. } Bs 
| A | =< | madhya. |] < | madhya. | Ξ 
“f | «|| parvata. |= || parvata, a 
ἴων ' c 


|< = paksha, | | | = jvalana. 


Om the 
metre 
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This is a representation of a species of their metres, 
called Siandie, containing four péda. It consists of 
two halves, and each half has eight avigaha. 

Of the single aviéaka, the tst, 3d, and 5th can never 
be a madhya, ie, <|, and the 6th must always be 
either a madhaya ora ghana. Wi this condition is adhered 
to, the other emsakas may be anything at all, just as 
accident: or the fancy of the poet wills it. However, 
the metre must always be complete, neither more nor 
less. Therefore, observing the rules as to the formation 
of certain aigalas in the single pédas, we may repre- 
sent the four piédas in the following manner :— 


Kee ee eee [1 =. 


Pane π ee 71 ee | aes, 
Pada ΠῚ. << | τ 
Padi ee ee ΤῊ = Pi ie 


According to this pattern the verse is composed. 

If you represent an Arabic metre by these signs of 
the Hindus, you will find that they mean something 
entirely different trom what the Arabie signs mean 
which denote a consonant with a short vowel and a 
consonant without a vowel. (The Arabic sign | means 
a consonant without a vowel; the Hindu sign | means 
a short syllable; the Arabic sign O means a consonant. 
followed by a short vowel; the Hindu sign < means a 
long syllable.) Asan example, we give a representation 
of the regular complete hai metre, representing each 
foot by derivations of the root , lea. 


Metrum Ihe} Uf. 


eu αὶ Go GF we Gor ᾿ 
{1.} οὐδοῦ ὡὐλλλωος will, 
represented by derivations of the root ibe. 
(2.) loloola loo lolo loloolo, 


represented by Arabia signs. 


represented by the signs of the Hindus. 
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We give the latter signs im an inverted order, since 
the Hindus read from the left to the right. 

1 have already once pleaded as my excuse, and do so 
here a second time, that my slender knowledge of this 
science does not enable me to give the reader a complete 

insight into the subject. Still I take the greatest pains 
with it, though I am well aware that it is only very 
little 1 can give. 

The name Vretiae apples to each four-péda metre in 
which the siens of both the prosody and the number of 
the syllables are like each other, according to a certain 


correspondence of the pidas among themselves, so that 


if you know one pdda, you know also the other ones, 
for they are like it. Further, there isa law that a pada 
cannot have less than four syllables, since a péda with 
less does not occur in the Veda. For the same reason 
the smallest number of the syllables of a pda is four, 
the largest twenty-six, In consequence, there are 
twenty-three varieties of the Vriita metre, which we 
shall here ennmerate :— 


1. The pitda has four heavy syllables (guru), and here you can- 
not put two laghu in the place of one guru, 


+. The nature of the second kind of the pdda is not clear to me, 


so 1 omit it. 
3. This pdde is built of 
ghana + . pakeha. 


11Π| =< 
4. =2gurn + 2laghu + ἅπαν 
<< | | ἘΦ ἘΞ τῷ 
Ii would be better to describe this μία as — paksha + 
Jeolana + pakeha. 


ἐπ νὰ + jrolana + pareska. 


κι 


<|l<| ll< << 
6. =ghonte + madhya + potsha, 
111] |<] << 
η΄. =giana + perrvata + jralone. “ 


ae | 1 «- 


VOL. 1. its 
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a. = Adm, kusema, — fuadaner, ΠΕΡ, 
-: |-τ \|[< |f= -«- 
9. = patsha, heaxtin., “να, rier Mayet, 2 yuri. 
a= |= |< ==] = 
10, = pata, ptrvata, να, once fey et, Ῥακβὴα, 
-- «- < || |< [=] es 
11. = pakshe, wercel Liven, 2 jvalane, ἀαδείνι, 
-«- |<] -|| αὶ |<< 
12, = ghant, jvalane, paksiva, 2 hastin, 
Lil |< PERE μ ε|π α 
13. = parvata, Aline, ΠΝ nected fkayer , jualana, 
<|| xe {l= |< | |< 
14. = hestin, pokela, parvate, kusuma, parveta, ἔπη, guru. 
sea ee Sl fe “all | < 
15. = 2 μάδελα, queria, Rirstenec, 2 hime, ἤπερ, 
eat -|} (jee τ|ὺςς τἰς -- 


16, τῷ pobala, pervata, hime, kusuma, poakshe, loghe, guru. 
ee Ὡ}}. ΖΞ ΕΞ [ee ato 7  ς 
17. = 2 patsha, parvala, ghana, jealane, patsha, kusuma, 
155 εξ ert ὡς ΠΕ ΠΡ τ {7}. 
Is. = 2pakeha, parvate, ghana, jvalana, 2himea, guru. 
secere= ἘΠ} UR ee ache meer τς 
1, = guru, 2 pakske, purvata, ghana, joalana, 2 hima, guru. 
tee ese ἘΠῚ NL res eed ee eee 
20. = 4 ikeha, jtelone, madiye, paksha, 2 madhya, seri, 
ἐξ τ τς te at eee I [Fest {πῆ} τὸ Oran [| Ua | 
21. = αὶ pakaha, 3 irate, 2 mewtlye, guru. 
See ae Se ee] Pee - 
22, = ἡ guubele, isuma, macdhaye, jealona, 2madhya, guru, 


See ce eee ile fey ie {3} Ξ] - 


23. = Sourw, 1Olaghu, dima, ἡναίαπα, lnghu, gir. 
<<<cc<<c< ΠΗ <l< t< - 
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We have given such a lengthy account, though it be 
only of scanty use, in order that the reader may see 
for himself the example of an accumulation of laghus, 
which shows that /ayiw means αὶ consonant followed by 
ashort vowel, not a consonant withouta vowel. Further, 
he will thereby learn the way in which they represent 
a metre and the method of their scanning a verse. 
Lastly, he will learn that Alkhalil Ibn Ahmad exclu- 
sively drew from his own genius when he invented the 
Arabic metrics, though, possibly, he may have heard, 
as some people think, that the Hindus use certain 
metres in their poetry. If we here take so much 
trouble with Indian metrics, we do it for the purpose 
of fixing the laws of the Sloka, elnce most of their 
books are composed in it. 

The Sloka belongs to the four-pdda metres. Each 
pdéda has eight syllables, which are different in all four 
péidas. The last syllable of each of the four pddas 
must be the same, viz. a guru. Further, the fifth 
syllable in each pdida must always be Jaghw, the sixth 
syllable guru. The seventh syllable must be /aghw in 
the second and fourth pda, guru in the first. and third 
pidas. The other syllables are entirely dependent 
upon accident or the writer's fancy. 

In order to show in what way the Hindus use 
arithmetic in their metrical system, we give In the 
following a quotation from Brahmagupta: “The first 
kind of poetry 15 géyatri, a metre consisting of two 
pddas. If we now snppose that the number of the 
syllables of this metre may be 24, and that the smallest 
number of the syllables of one pda is 4, we describe 
the two pridas by 4 + 4, representing their smallest 
possible number of syllables. As, however, their largest 
possible number is 24, we add the difference between 
these 4 + 4 and 24, i.e. 16, to the right-side number, 
and get 4 +20, If the metre had three pddas, it 
would be represented by 4 + 4 + 16, The right-side 


Theory of 
the Blokn, 


πο πο 
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pdida is always distinguished from the others and called 
by a separate name; but the preceding prides also are 
connected, so as to form one whole, and likewise called 
by a separate name. If the metre had four pédas, it 
would be represented by 4 + 4 + 4 + 12. 

“Tf, however, the poet does not use the pds of 4, 1.6. 
the smallest possible number of syllables, and if we 
want to know the number of combinations of the 24 
syllables which may occur in a two-pdda metre, we 
write 4 to the left and 20 to the right; we add 1 to ἡ, 
again I to the sum, &c,; we subtract 1 from 20, again 
t from the remainder, &ec.: and this we continue until 
we get both the same numbers with which we com- 
menced, the small number in the line which commenced 
with the greater number, and the greater number in 
the line which commenced with the small number. 
See the following scheme :— 


db 20 
5 9 

τ 18 

‘i 17 

| ὃ Τῷ 
| 9 1s 
1G 14 

[1 3 

| ier Iz 

[3 iT 

ta IO 

rs Ω 

16 a 

17 7 

18 6 

10] 5 

20 Fi 


he number of these combinations is 17, tc. the dif- 
ference between 4 and 20 plus 1. 

“ As regards the three-pdda metre with the presup- 
posed number of syllables, i.e. 24, its first species is 
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that in which all three pédas have the smallest pos- 
sible number of syllables, te. 4 + 4 + 16. 

“The right-side number and the middle number we 
write down as we have done with the pédas of the two- 
péde metre, and we make with them the same calcula- 
tion as we have done aboye. Besides, we add the left- 
side number in a separate column, but do not make it 
undergo any changes. See the following scheme :— 


4 ἡ 1 
4 5 5 
4 6 14 
4 7 13 
A a 13 
4 Ὥ 1 
df ΙΌ 1G | 
4 ἘΙ 3. | 
4 [2 ἢ | 
4 13 | 
4 4 ὃ | 
4 is τ 5 
4 16 4 


“This gives the number of 13 permutations, but by 
changing the places of the numbers forwards and back- 
wards in the following method, the number may be 
increased sixfold, i.e. to 78 :— 

"TY. The right-side number keeps its place; the two 
other numbers exchange their places, so that the middle 
number stands at the left side; the left-side number 
occupies the middle: 


1 ed ets aw 
ἃ 4 LO 
5 4 rs 
6 4 14 
7 4 1 ὅτε 


ΕΠ], -ΠῚ, The right-side number is placed in the 
middle between the other two numbers, which first 
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keep their original places, and then exchange them 
with each other :— 


LE.) 
A TO ἡ 
4 [8 5 
ἡ 14 b 
4 13 7 au, 
111.:} 2 = ἘΞ 
! 4 τῷ 4 
5 [ἢ | 4 
6 14 4 
7 [3 | ἡ de. 


] 


“TV.-V. The right-side number is placed to the lett, 
and the other two numbers first keep their original 
places, and then exchange them with each other :— 


Ly = a 
τῷ A 4 
15 4 | 5 
| [4 4 6 
““-ε-- 7 he. 
tI = a 
16 4 4 | 
15 5 4 | 
Ta 6 dt 
13 7 fice | 


* Because, further, the numbers of the syllables of a 
μόδα, vise like the square of 2, for after 4 follows 8, we 
may represent the syllables of the three prdas in this 
way: 8+848 (=4+4+16). However, their arith- 
metical peculiarities follow another rule. The fonur- 
pida metre follows the analogy of the three-pride 
metre.” 

Of the above-mentioned treatise of Brahmagupta I 
have only seen a single leaf: it contains, no doubt, 
important elements of arithmetic. God affords help 
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and sustains by his mercy, ἐκ. I hope one day to learn 

those things. As far as 1 can guess with regard to the 
literature of the Greeks, they used in their poetry 
similar feet to the Hindus ; for Galenus says in his book 

κατὰ γένη: “The medicine prepared with saliva dis- page 73. 
covered by Menecrates has been described by Damo- 
crates in a poem composed in a metre consisting of 
three parts.” 


Times 11π- 
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HINDU LITERATURE IN THE OTHER SCIENCES, 
ASTRONOMY, ASTROLOGY, ETC. 


ΤῊΝ number of sciences is great, and it may be still 
greater if the public mind is directed towards them at 
sich times as they are in the ascendancy and in general 
fayour with all, when people not only honour science 
itself, but also ita representatives. ΤῸ do this is, in the 
first instance, the duty of those who rule over them, of 
kings and princes. For they alone could free the minds 
of scholars from the daily anxieties for the necessities 
of life, and stimulate their energies to earn more fame 
and fayour, the yearning for which 15 the pith and mar- 
row of human nature, 

The present times, however, are not of this kind. 
They are the very opposite, and therefore it is quite 
impossible that a new science or any new kind of 
research should arise in our days. What we have of 
sciences is nothing but the scanty remains of bygone 
better times, ; 

If a science or an idea has once conquered the whole 
earth, every nation appropriates part-of it. So do also 
the Hindus. ‘Their belief about the cyclical revolutions 
of times is nothing very special, but is simply in accord- 
ance with the results of scienfilic observation. 

The science of astronomy is the most famous among 
them, since the affairs of their religion are in various 
ways connected with 1f. Jf a man wants to gain the 
title of an astronomer, he must not only know scientific 
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or mathematical astronomy, but also astrology. The 
book known among Muslims as Sindhind is called by 
them Siddidnia, 1.6. straight, not crooked nor changing, 
By this name they call every standard book on astro- 
nomy, even such books as, according to our opinion, 
do not come up to the mark of our so-called Ziy, i.e. 
handbooks of mathematical astronomy. ‘They have five 
Siddhantas :— 

I. Sdrya-siddidnta, ic, the Siddhanta of the sun, 
composed by Lata. 

Il. Vasishtha-siddhdanta, so called from one of the 
stars of the Great Bear, composed by Vishnucandra. 

Ill. Pulisa-siddhdnéa, 30 called from Pauliga, the 
Greek, from the city of Saintra, which I suppose to be 
Alexandria, composed by Pulisa. 

LV. HRomake-siddiinta, s0 called from the Riim, we. 
the subjects of the Roman Empire, composed by 
Srishena, 

V. Brahma-siddhdnta, πὸ called from Brahman, com- 
posed by Brahmagupta, the son of Jishnu, from the 
town of Bhillamila between Multin and Anhilwira, 
16 yojane Trom the latter place (?). 

The authors of these books draw from one and the 
same source, the Book Patthdmaha, so called from the 
jirst father, t.c. Brahman, 

Varihamihira has composed an astronomical hand- 
book of small compass called Paviea-siddidntikd, which 
name ought to mean that it contains the pith and mar- 
row of the preceding five Siddhintas, But this is not 
the case, nor is if so much better than they as to be 
ealled the most correct one of the five. So the name 
does not indicate anything but the fact that the number 
of Siddhintas is five. 

Brahmagupta says: “Many of the Siddhintas are 
Siirya, others Indu, Pulisa, Romaka, Vasishtha, and 
Yayana, i.e. the Greeks; and though the Siddhantas are 
many, they differ only in words, not in the subject- 


-- 
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matter. He who studies them properly will find that 
they agree with each other.” 

Up to the present time 1 have not been able to pro- 
eure any of these books save those of Pulisa and of 
Brahmagupta, I have commenced translating them, 
but have not yet finished my work. Meanwhile I shall 
sive here a table of contents of the Srahma-siddhinta, 
which in any case will be useful and instructive. 

Contents of the twenty-four chapters of the brahme- 
std hainta— 

1. Onthe nature of the globe and the figure of heaven 
and earth, 

2, On the revolutions of the planets; on the caleula- 
tion of time, 1.6. how to find the time for different longi- 
tudes and latitudes ; how to find the mean places of the 
planets; how to find the sine of an are. 

3. On the correction of the places of the planets, 

4. On three problems: how to find the shadow, the 
bygone portion of the day and the ascendens, and how 
to derive one from the other. 

5. On the planets becoming visible when they leave 
the rays of the sun, and their becoming invisible when 
entering them. 

6. On the first appearance of the moon, and about 
her two cusps. 

7, On the lonar eclipse. 

& On the solar eclipse. 

g. On the shadow of the moon. 

το. On the meeting and conjunction of the planets. 

11, On the latitudes of the planets. 

12, A critical investigation for the purpose of dis- 
tinguishing between correct and corrupt passages in the 
texte of astronomical treatises and handbooks. 

13. On arithmetic; on plane measure and cognate 
subjects. 

14. Scientific calculation of the mean places of the 
planets. 
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15. Scientific calculation of the correction of the 
places of the planets. 

16, Scientific calculation of the three problems (vy. 
chap. 4). 

17. On the deflection of eclipses. 

18. Scientific calculation of the appearance of the 
Dew moon and her two CHsps. 

19. On Auttaka, i.e. the pounding of a thing, The 
pounding of oil-producing substances is here compared 
with tie most minuleand detailed research. ‘This chapter 
treats of algebra and related subjects, and besides τῇ 
contains other valuable remarks of a more or less 
arithmetical nature. 

20, On the shadow. 

τ, On the calculation of the measures of poetry and 
on metrics. 

22. On cycles and instruments of observation. 

23. On time and the four measures of time, the solar, 
the civi!, the funar, and the sidered, 


24. About numeral notation in the metrical books of 


this kind. 

These, now, are twenty-four chapters, according to 
his own statement, but there is a twenty-fitth one, 
called Dhyina-graha-adhydya, in which he tries to 
solve the problems by speculation, not by mathematical 
calculation, I have not enumerated it in this list, 
because the pretensions which he brings forward in 
this chapter are repudiated by mathematics. 1 am 
rather inclined to think that that which he produces is 
meant to be the ratio metaphysice of all astronomical 
methods, otherwise how could any problem of this 
science be solyed by anything save by mathematics ? 

Such books as do not reach the standard of a Sid- 
dhinta are mostly called Jountra or Aarana. The 
former means ruling wider « governor, the latter means 


following, i.e. following behind the Siddhinta. Under 


governors they understand the αἱ τάγμα, i.e. the sages, 
anuchorites, the followers of Brahman. 
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There are two famous Tuntras by Aryabhata and 
Belabhadra, besides the Raséyana-lanira by Bhdni- 
yases (2). About what Rasiyana means we shall give a 
separate chapter (chap. xvii.). 

As for Keranas, there is one (lacwne) called by his 
name, besides the Aarane-khanda-thidyaka by Brah- 
magupta. The last word, Akanda, means a kind of 
their sweetmeats. With regard to the reason why he 
cave his book this title, 1 have been told the follow- 
ing :— 

Sugriva, the Buddhist, had composed an astrono- 
mical handbook which he called Dadhi-sigara, 1.6. 
the sea of sour-milk; and a pupil of his composed a 
book of the same kind which he called Kvtra-babayd (?), 
ie. a mountain of rice, Afterwards he composed an- 
other book which he called Lavana-mushti, 1.¢, a hand- 
ful of salt. Therefore Brahmagupta called his book 
the Sweetmeat—hiddyaka—in order that all kinds of 
victuals (sour-milk, rice, salt, &c.) should occur in the 
titles of the books on this science. 

The contents of the book Karana-handa-Lividyaka 
represent the doctrine of Aryabhata. Therefore Brah- 
magupta afterwards composed a second book, which he 
called UVitara-hhanda-khddyaka, i.e. the explanation of 
the Khanda-khdédyakea. And this book is again followed 
by another one called Ahanda-liidyahku-tippd (sic), of 
which I do not know whether it is composed by Brah- 
magupta or somebody else. It explains the reasons 
and the nature of the calcnlations employed in the 
Khanda-khadyaka, 1 suppose it is a work of Bala- 
bhadra’s. 

Further, there is an astronomical handbook composed 
by Vijayanandin, the commentator, in the city of 
Benares, entitled Aawrana-titaka, i.e. the blaze on the 
front of the Karanas; another one by Vitteévara the 
son of Bhadatta(? Mihdatta), of the city of Nagarapura, 
called Awrana-sdra, i.e. that which has been derived 
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from the Karana; another one, by Bhénuyasas (?), is 
ealled Marana-para-tilata, which shows, as 1 am told, 
how the corrected places of the stars are derived from 
one another. 

There 15 a book by Utpala the Kashmirian called 
thunriitarana (7), tc. breaking the Karanas; and 
another called Aarana-pdte, i.e, killing the Karanas, 
Besides there is a book called Aerane-etiddmani of 
which I do not knew the author. 

There are more books of the same kind with other 
titles, e.g. the great Ménase, composed by Manu, and the 
commentary by Utpala; the small Meéncsa, an epitome 
of the former by Puiicala (?), from the southern country ; 
Dasagitika, by Aryabhata; Arydshtagata, by the same ; 
Lokdnanda, so called from the name of the author; Lhaft- 
file. (7), so called from its author, the Brahman Bhattila. 
The books of this kind are nearly innumerable. 

As for astrological literature, each one of the follow- 
ing authors has composed a so-called Samhita, viz. :— 


Mindavya.. Balabhadra. 
Parisara. Divyatattva, 
Garga, Varahamihira, 
Grahman. 


Samiitd means that which is collected, books containing 
something of everything, e.g, forewarnings relating to a 
journey derived from meteorological occurrences ; pro- 
phecies regarding the fate of dynasties; the knowledge 
of lucky and unlucky things; prophesying from the 
lines of the hand; interpretation of dreams, and taking 
auguries from the flight or cries of birds. For Hindu 
scholars believe in such things, It is the custom of 
their astronomers to propound in their Sarnhitis also 
the whole science of meteorology and cosmology. 

Each one of the following authors has composed a 
hook, Jdfata, i.e. book of nativities, viz, :— 

‘Paridara. Jivasarman. 


hatya. Man, the Greek, 
Manittha. | 
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Varihamihira has composed two Jitakas, a small and 
a large one. The latter of these has been explained 
by Balabhadra, and the former 1 have translated into 
Arabic. Further, the Hindus have a large book on the 
science of the astrology of nativities called Sdrévalt, 
i.e, the chosen one, similar to the Vazidey (= Persian 
guide τὴ, composed by Kalyana-Varman, who gained 
igh eredit for his scientiic works. But there is 
another book still larger than this, which comprehends 
the whole of astrological sciences, called Vavena, ie. 
belonging to the Greeks, 

Of Varahamihira there are eeveral small books, e.y.. 
Shat-pefiedsibd, fifty-six chapters on astrology; Hord- 
poned-hotriya. (7), on the same subject. 

Travelling 1s treated of in the book Fogayitra and 
the book Tubani{(?)-ydtrd, marriage and marrying in the 
book Fivdhe-patale, architecture in the book ((aeund). 

The art of taking angories from the flight or cries 
of birds, and of the foretelling by means of piercing a 
needle into a book,1s propounded in the work called 
Srudhave {Ὁ Srotayya), which exists in three different 
copies, Mahideva is said to be the author of the first, 
Vimalabuddhi the author of the second, and Bangla the 
author of the third, Similar subjects are treated in the 
book Giidhimane (?), te. the knowledge of the un- 
known, composed by Buddha, the originator of the sect 
of the red robe-wearers, the Shamanians; and in the 
book Presna Gidhamane (7), {εν questions of the science 
of the nnknown, composed by Utpala. 

Besides, there are Hindno scholars of whom we know 
the names, but not the title of any book of theirs, viz. -— 


Pradyumni. mares vata, 

Sanaa hile (Srinkhala ἢ. Piruviina (T). 
Divikara. Devakirtti. 
Paresvara, Prithidaka-svimin. 


Medicine belongs to the same class of sciences as 
astronomy, but there is this difference, that the latter 
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stands in close relation to the religion of the Hindus. 
They have a book called by the name of its author, 
i.¢. Caraka, which they consider as the beat of their 
whole literature on medicine. According to their helief, 
Caraka was a Rishi in the last Dvipara-yuga, when 
his name was Agmivese, but afterwards he was called 
Carake, ie. the intelligent one, after the first elements 
of medicine had been laid down by certain lushis, the 
children of δα, These latter had received them from 
Indra, Indra from Aégvin, one of the two physicians of 
the Devas, and Asvin had received them from Prajii- 
pati, 1.6. Brahman, fhe first father. This book has been 
translated into Arabic for the princes of the house of 
the Barmecides, 

The Hindus cultivate numerous other branches of 
science and literature, and have a nearly boundless 
literature. I, however, could not comprehend it with 
my knowledge. I wish I could translate the book 
Paiicatantra, known among us as the book of Kalila 
and Dimna, It is far spread in various languages, in 
Persian, Hindi, and Arabic—in translations of people 
who are not free from the suspicion of having altered 
the text. For instance, "Abdallih Ibn Almukaffa’ has 
added in his Arabic version the chapter about Barzéya, 
with the intention of raising doubts in the minds of 
people of feeble religions belief, and to ain and prepare 
them for the propagation of the doctrines of the Mani- 
chieans. And if he is open to suspicion in so far as he 
has added something to the text which he had simply 
to translate, he is hardly free from suspicion in his 
capacity as translator. 
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NOTES ON HINDU METROLOGY, INTENDED TO FACILITATE 
ΤΙ UNDERSTANDING OF ALL KINDS OF MEASURE- 
MENTS WHICH OCCUR IN THIS BOOK. 


COUNTING is Innate to man, The measure of a thing 
becomes known by its being compared with another 
thing which belongs to the same species and 15 assumed 
as a nnit by general consent. Thereby the difference 
between the object and this standard becomes known. 

By weiching, people determine the amount of gravity 
of heavy bodies, when the tongue of the scales stands 
at right angles on the horizontal plane. Hindus want 
the scales very little, because their dirhams are deter- 
mined by number, not by weight, and their fractions, 
too, are simply counted as so-and-so many julis, The 
coinage of both dirhams and fulis is different accord- 
ing to towns and districts. They weigh gold with the 
scales only when it is in its natural state or such as 
has been worked, ¢.y. for ornaments, but not coined. 
They use as a weight of gold the surarna=1} tola. 
They use the fola as frequently as we use the mathird/, 
According to what I have been able to learn from them, 
it corresponds to three of our dirhams, of which 10 
equal 7 muthidl. 

Therefore 1 tola=2-1, of our mithhdl, 

The greatest fraction of a fola is ὅς, called qwedshe. 
Therefore 16 mishka = 1 sitvarnd. 
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Further, 
I méshe = 4 and? {erandw), tc. the seed of a tree 
called (rewrc. 
land = 4 yard. 
Iyer = 6 hebi. 
1 kald = 4 piiala. 
1 pide = 4 mri {1}. 


Arranged differently we have— 


I surares = 16 midsha = 64 andi = 256 yore = τόσο kal = 
6400 pida = 25,000 mart {1}. 

Six méishas are called 1 dranakshana. If you ask 
them about this weight, they will tell you that 2 dravis- 
shana = 1 mithkél, But this is a mistake "for 1 
milhkil= τ ἢ miésha. The relation between a draih- 
shone and a mathitd! is as 20 to 21, and therefore 1 
draikshana=15, mithkil. If, therefore,a man gives 
the answer which we have just mentioned, he seema to 
have in mind the notion of a mithkdl as a weight which 
does not much differ from a dratkshana; but by 
doubling the amount, saying 2 dravkshanas instead of 
1, he entirely spoils the comparison. 

Since the unit of measure is not a natural unit, 
but a conventional one assumed by general consent, if 
admits of both practical and imaginary division. Its 
subdivisions or fractions are different in different places 
at one and the same time, and at different periods 
in one and the same country. Their names, too, are 
different according to places and times; changes which 
are produced either by the organic development of lan- 
guages or by accident. 

A man from the neighbourhood of Somanith told me 
that their miti/dl is equal to ours; that 

Ladthkal = 8 ruru, 

Torr = 2 ili, 

1 pile = 16 yard, 1.8. barley-corn. 
Accordingly απ κα = ἃ rutw = τὸ pdit = 256 yore. 


This comparison shows that the man was mistaken 
VoL. Ἱ- Li 
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in comparing the two mithkdls; that what he called 
mathiedls is in reality the fola, and that he calls the 
mishka by a different name, viz. rut. 

If the Hindus wish to be particularly painstaking in 
these things, they give the following scale, based on the 
measurements which Vardihamihira prescribes for the 
construction of idols :— 


I reeu or particle of dust = 1 raje. 


OF Peja = 1 othigra, i.e. the end of a hair. 
δ betleternee =  hthyd, te. the egg of a louse, 
δ lakhs = 1 yd, te. a lowse. 
Sythe = I yave, te. a barley-corn. 

* 


Henee, Varahamthira goes on to enumerate the measures 
for distances. His measures of weight are the same as 
those which we have already mentioned. He says: 


A. apenvat. = 1 andi. 

ἡ andt = I mdf, 

τὸ πε = 1 suverna, i.e. gold. 
ἡ θη = 1 pola, 


The measures of dry substances are the following :— 


ἀ pele = | kudara. 
4 θα = 1 prastla. 
4 prastia = 1 ddhaka. 


The measures of liquid substances are the following: 


8. paler = 1 kuclerve. 
ἢ budava = 1 jvestic. 
qoprmatie = 1 celhenkea, 
4 idhaka = 1 drone, 


The following weights occur in the book Caraka, I 
give them here according to the Arabic translation, as 
I have not received them from the Hindus vivd ver. 
The Arabic copy seems to be corrupt, like all other 
books of this kind which I know. Such corruption 
must of necessity oceur in our Arabic writing, more 
particularly at a period lke ours, when people care 
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so little about the correctness of what they copy. 
“ Atreya Saye : 


6 particles of dust = 1 marie. 


6 neertes = 1 mustard-seed {γε 04]. 
8S mustard-seeds = I red rice-corn. 

ἃ τοῦ rice-coms = I pea. 

2 pens = I andi. 


And 1 andi is equal to 1 diénak, according to the 
seale by which 7 ddadak are equal to one dirhen. 
Further ; 


4 cont = 1 πεελει. 
Rmiskt = 1 cane (Th. 
te _ |1 fkersha or surarna of the 
cakes as  { weight of 2 dirhams. © 
ἡ. tuvarne = 1 pelo. 
4 pala = 1 kudava. 
ἡ κατα = τ praathe. 
qd Ῥγαδίδαι = τ ddhake. 
4ddkaka = 1 drone. 
2arenwt = τ srt. 
2sirpa = 1 yeent (7}.” 


The weight pele is much used in all the business 
dealings of the Hindus, but it is different for different 
wares and in different provinces. According to some, 
t pale = J. mand ; according to others, 1 pala = 14 
mithkdl ἢ but the mané is not equal to 210 mithkél. 
According to others, 1 pale = 16 mithkal, but the 
mend 15 not equal to 240 mithkdl. According to others, 
1 pale = 15 dirham, but the mand is not equal to 225 
dirham. In reality, however, the relation between the 
pela and the mand is different. 

urther, Atreya says: “1 ἀκ ει = 64 pole = 128 
dirham = 1 ratl. But if the andi is Ἐπ: to } dinek, 
one surerna contains 64 andi, and then a dirhaw has 
32 andi, which, as each end is equal to 4 diinesk, are 
equal to 4 ¢danak, The double amount of it is 14 dir- 
ham” (ate). 

puch are the reaults when people, instead of trans- 
lating, indulge in wild conjecture and mingle together 
different theories in an uncritical manner, 
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As regards the first theory, resting on the assumption 
of one suverna being equal to three of our dirhams, 
people in general agree in this—that 


I surarad = ὦ pala, 

T pole = [2 darhiom. 
1 jodie = ἐκ mani. 
lmenét = 180 dirham. 


This leads me to think that I suvarne is equal to 3 
of our mithbdl, not to 3 of our dirham. 

Varihamihira says in another place of his Sarnhitii: 

“Make around yase of the diameter and height of 
one yard, and then expose it to the rain until 10 ceases. 
All the water that has been collected in it of the weight 
of 200 dirien is, if taken fourfold, equal to 1 ddhake,” 

This, however, 1s only an approximate statement, 
becanse, as we have above mentioned in his own words, 
τ dédhake is equal to 768 either dirhem, as they say, or 
mithkdl, as J suppose. 

Sripdla relates, on the authority of Varihamihira, that 
50 prla=256dirham=rt ddhake. But he is mistaken, 
for here the number 256 does not mean dirhams, but the 
number of the surarna contained in one ἀπ μι τι, And the 
number of pala contained in 1 ddhaka is 64, not 50. 

As I have been told, Jivasarman gives the following 
detailed account of these weights: 


4 pale = 1 Avedon, 
4 hudara = 1 prostin, 
4prestha = τ defeat, 
ἃ ddhaten = 1 drone. 
20 dranc = 1 Khuiri. 


Wl 


The reader must know that 16 midésha are I suvarna, 
but in weighing wheat or barley they reckon 4 swrarnet 
=] pala, and in weighing water and oil they reckon 8 
surarnd = 1 pele, 

The balances with which the Hindus weigh things 
are χαριστίωνες, Of which the weights are immovable, 
whilst the scales move on certain marks and lines, 
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Therefore the balance is called ἐμ, The first lines 
mean the units of the weight from 1 to 5, and farther 
on to 10; the following lines mean the tenths, 10, 20, 
30, ἅς. With regard to the canse of this arrangement 
they relate the following saying of Vasudeva :— 

“7 will not kill Sisupila, the son of my aunt, 11 he 
has not committed a crime, but will pardon him wnt 
ten, and then I shall call him to account,”’ 

We shall relate this story on a later opportunity. 

Alfaziri uses in his astronomical handbook the word 
pale for daiy-manutes (4.0. sixtieth parts of aday). Ihave 
not found this use anywhere in Hindu literature, but 
they use the word to denote « correction in a mathe- 
matical sense. 

The Hindus have a weight called bidira, which is 
mentioned in the books about the conquest of Sindh. 
It is equal to 2000 pale ; for they explain it by 100 x 
20 pula, and as nearly equal to the weight of an ox. 

This is all I have lighted on as regards Hindu 
weichts. 

By measuring (with dry measures) people determine 
the body and the bulk of a thing, if it fills up a certain 
measure which has been eauged as containing a certain 
quantity of it, 1t bemg understood that the way in 
which the things are laid out in the measure, the way 
in which their surface is determined, and the way in 
which, on the whole, they are arranged within: the 
measure, are in every case identical. If two objects 
which are to ba weighed belong to the same species, 
they then prove to be equal, not only in bulk, but also 
in weight; butit they do not belong to the same species, 
their bodily extent is equal, but not their weight, 

They have a measure called bist (Ὁ sibt), which is 
mentioned by every man from Kananj and Somaniath. 
According to the people of Kanauj— 

4 bist = 1 prastha, 
+ bist = 1 dodo. 
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According to the people of Somanith— 
16 Gist. = 1 panei, 
12 ponti = τ mora. 

According to another theory— 

[2 hist = 1 haleat. 
2 bist = I wedned. 

From the same source 1 learnt that a mdéna of wheat 
is nearly equal to 5 mand. Therefore 1 bist (7) 18 
equal to 20 mend. The bis? corresponds to the Khwia- 
rizmian measure swiiiieh, according to old style, whilst 
the falas? corresponds to the Khwarizmian ghd, for 
I ghtir = 12 sufthkh, 

Mensuration is the determination of distances by 
lines and of superficies by planes. A plane ought to 
be measured by part of a plane, but the mensuration 
by means of lines effects the same purpose, as lines 
determine the limits of planes. When, in quoting 
Varithamibira, we had come so far as to determine the 
weight of a barley-corn (p. 162), we made a digression 
into an exposition of weights, where we used his 
authority about gravity, and now we shall return to 
him and consult him about distances. He saya— 


& barley-corns put together = 1 πῆρα, te. finger. 


4 fingers = 1 ιν (7), 408. the fist. 
24 fingers = 1 Aaffhe, i.e. yard, also called desire, 
q yards = 1 dhenu, ic. are = a fathom. 


gO ΠῚ Β = 1 neu. 


25 geen! wee 1 bros. 


Hence it follows that 1 fre, = 4000 yards; and as 
our mile has just so many yards, 1 mile=1 Aroh. 
Pulisa the Greek also mentions in his Siddhinta that 
1 krok = 4000 yards. 

The yard is equal to 2 mikyds or 24 fingers; for the 
Hindus determine the gesdu, te. milyds, by idol-fingers, 
They do not call the twelfth part of a mikiwisa finger 
in general, as we do, but their milyds is always a spen. 
The apan, ie. the distance between the ends of the 
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thumb and the small finger at their widest possible 
stretching, 1s called vitasfi and also Mishlu. 

The distance between the ends of the fourth or ring- 
finger and the thumb, both being stretched ont, is called 
Gokarne, 

The distance between the ends of the index-finger 
and of the thumb is called kwrabhe, and is reckoned as 
equal to two-thirds of a span. 

The distance between the tops of the middle finger 
anc of the thumb is called fé/a. The Hindus maintain 
that the height of a man 15 eight times his ¢dé/a, whether 
he be tall or small; as people say with regard to the 
foot, that it is one-seventh of the height of a man, 

Regarding the construction of idols, the book Saviiatd 
says :— 

‘The breadth of the palm has been determined as 6, 
the length as 7; the length of the middle finger as 45, 
that of the fourth finger as the same ; that of the index- 
finger as the same minus } (i.e. 44); that of the small 
finger as the same ytnus + (2.¢. 34); that of the thumb 
as equal to two-thirds of the length of the nniddle finger 
(i.2. 34), so that the two last fingers are of equal length.” 

By the measurements and numbers of this passage, 
the author means iadol-fingers. 

After the measure of the /rrosa has been fixed and 
found to be equal to our mile, the reader must learn 
that they have a measure of distances, called yo/ane, 
which is equal to § miles or to 32,000 yards, Perhaps 
somebody might believe that 1 Arok is = τ fursath, 
and maintain that the jarsukhs of the Hindus are 
16,000 yards long. But such is not the case. On 
the contrary, 1 krok = 4 yojana. Im the terms of 
this measure, Alfaziiri has determined the circumfer- 
ence of the earth in his astronomical handbook, He 
calla it jam, in the plural ‘awa. 

The elements of the calculations of the Hindus on 
the circumference of the circle rest on the assumption 
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that it is thrice its diameter, So the Matsya-Purdnea 
says, after it has mentioned the diameters of the sun 
and moon in yojanas: “The circumference is thrice 
the diameter.” | 

The Aditya-Purdna says, after it has mentioned the 
breadth of the Dripas, i.e. the islands and of their 
surrounding seas: “The circumference is thrice the 
diameter.” 

The same occurs alsointhe Vayu-Purdna. In later 
times, however, Hindus have become aware of the 
fraction following after the three wholes. According 
to Brahmagupta, the circumference is 3+ times the 
diameter; but he finds this number by a method 
peculiar to himself. He says: “As the root of τὸ 
is nearly 3}, the relation between the diameter and 
its circumference is like the relation between I and 
the root of to.” ‘Then he multiplies the diameter 
by itself, the product by 10, and of this product he 
takes the root. Then the circumference is solid, ie. 
consists of integers, in the same way as the root of 
ten. ‘his calculation, however, makes the fraction 
larger than it really is. Archimedes defined it to be 
something between +4 and +4. Brahmagupta relates 
with regard to Aryabhata, criticising him, that he 
fixed the circumference as 3393; that he fixed the dia- 
meter in one place as 1o80, in another place as 1050. 
According to the first statement, the relation between 
diameter and circumference would be hke 1 : 3,47). 
This fraction (j.;) is by 7, smaller than +. Llowever, 
as regards the second statement, it contains no doubt a 
blunder in the text, not of the author; for according to 
the text, the relation would be like 1: 34 and some- 
thing over. 

Pulisa employs this relation in his calculations in 
the proportion of 1 : 3 74,5. 

This fraction 1s here by so much smaller than one- 
seventh as 10 1s according to A ryabhata, 1.6. by ᾽ν. 
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The same relation is derived from the old theory, 
which Yaktib Ibn Tirik mentions in his book, Com- 
posiiio Spherarum, on the authority of his Hindu 
informant, viz. that the circumference of the zodiac 
is 1,256,640,000 yojanea, and that its diameter is 
400,000,000 yarand, 

These numbers presuppose the relation between cir- 
cumference and diameter to be as 1: 3 ὑπ τι. 
These two numbers may be reduced by the common 
divisor of 360,000. ‘hereby we get 177 as numerator 
and 1250 as denominator. And this is the fraction 
(,25) which Pulisa has adopted. 
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NOTES ON THE WRITING OF THE HINDUS, ON THEIR 
ARITHMETIC AND RELATED SUBJECTS, AND ON CER- 
TAIN STRANGE MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF THEIRS. 


ThE tongue communicates the thought of the speaker 
to the hearer, Its action has therefore, as it were, a 
momentary life only, and if would have been impos- 
sible to deliver by oral tradition the accounts of the 
events of the past to later generations, more particularly 
if they are separated from them by lone periods of 
time. This has become possible only by a new dis- 
covery of the hnman mind, by the art of writing, which 
spreads news over space as the winds spread, and over 
time as the spirits of the deceased spread. Praise 
therefore be unto Him who has arranged creation and 
created everything for the best! 

The Hindus are not in the habit of writing on hides, 
like the Greeks in ancient times. Socrates, on being 
asked why he did not compose books, gave this reply : 
‘1 do not transfer knowledge from the living hearts of 
men to the dead hides of sheep.” Mushive. too, used 
in the early times of Islam to write on hides, e.g. the 
treaty between the Prophet and.the Jews of Khaibar 
and his letter to Kisri. The copies of the Koran were 
written on the hides of gazelles, as are still nowadays 
the copies of the Thora. There occurs this passage in 
the Koran (Stira vi. ot): “They make it ἐν {{8,᾿ de, 
τυμέρια. The kirfds (or charte) is made in Egypt, 
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being cut out of the papyrus stalk. Written on this 
material, the orders of the Khalifs went out into all the 
world until shortly before onr time. Papyrus has this 
advantage over vellum, that you can neither rub ont 
nor change anything on it, because thereby it would be 
destroyed. It was in China that paper was first manu- 
factured. Chinese prisoners introduced the fabrication 
of paper into Samarkand, and thereupon it was made 
in various places, so as to meet the existing want. 

The Hindus have in the south of their country a 
slender tree like the date and cocoa-nut palms, bearing 
edible frnits and leaves of the length of one yard, and 
as broad as three fingers one put beside the other. 
They call these leaves far? (fale or ἐγ = Borassus fla- 
beiliformis), and write on them. ‘They bind a book of 
these leaves together by a cord on which they are 
arranged, the cord going through all the leaves by a 
hole in the middle of each, 

In Central and Northern India people use the bark of 
the faz tree, one kind of which is used as a cover for 
bows, It is called δίχα, They take a piece one yard 
long and as broad as the outstretched fingers of the 
hand, or somewhat less, and prepare it in various ways. 
They oil and polish itso as to make it hard and smooth, 
and then they write on it, The proper order of the 
single leaves is marked by numbers. The whole book 
is wrapped up in a piece of cloth and fastened between 
two tablets of the same size. Such a book is called 
puthé (cf, pusta, pustake), Their letters, and whatever 
else they have to write, they write on the bark of the 
tue tree. 

As to the writing or alphabet of the Hindus, we have 
already mentioned that it once had been lost and for- 
gotten ; that nobody cared for it, and that in conse- 
quence people became illiterate, sunken into gross 
ignorance, and entirely estranged from science, But 
then Vyisa, the son of Paridéara, rediscovered their 
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alphabet of fifty letters by an inspiration of God. A 
letter is called aksheara. 

Some people say that originally the number of their 
letters was less, and that it increased only by degrees. 
This is possible, or [should even say necessary. As for 
the Greek alphabet, a certain Asidhas (sic) had formed 
sixteen characters to perpetuate science about the time 
when the Israelites ruled over Egypt. Thereupon 
Kimush (sie) and Agenon (sic) brought them to the 
Greeks. By adding four new signa they obtained an 
alphabet of twenty letters. Later on, about the time 
when Socrates was poisoned, Simonides added four 
other signs, and so the Athenians at last had a complete 
alphabet of twenty-four letters, which bappened during 
the reign of Artaxerxes, the son of Darius, the son of 
Artaxerxes, the son of Cyrus, according to the chrono- 
graphers of the West. 

The great number of the letters of the Hindu alpha- 
bet is explained, firstly, by the fact that they express 
every letter by a separate sign if it is followed by a 
vowel or a diphthong or a hamza (visarga), or a small 
extension of the sound beyond the measure of the 
vowel; and, secondly, by the fact that they have con- 
sonants which are not found together in any other 
languave, though they may be found scattered through 
diferent) languages—sounds of such a nature that ovr 
tongues, not being familiar with them, can scareely pro- 
nounce them, and that our ears are frequently not able 
to distinguish between many a cognate pair of them. 

The Hindus write from the left to the right like the 
Greeks. ‘They do not write on the basis of a line, 
above which the heads of the letters rise whilst their 
tails go down below, as in Arabic writing, On the 
contrary, their ground-line is above, a straight line 
above every single character, and from this line the 
letter hangs down and is written under it. Any sign 
above the line is nothing but a grammatical mark to 
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denote the pronunciation of the character above which 
it, stands, 

The most generally known alphabet is called Siddia- 
miéiptkd, which is by some considered as originating 
from Kashmir, for the people of Kashmir use it. But 
it 15 also used in Variinasi. This town and Kashmir are 
the high schools of Hindn sciences. ‘The same writing 
is used in Madhyadeéga, i.e. the middle country, the 
country all around Kananj, which is also called Aryi- 
varta. 

In Malava there is another alphabet called Mégara, 
which differs from the former only in the shape of the 
characters. 

Next comes an alphabet called Ardhandaart, 7.¢. hal/- 
nigara, so called because it is compounded of the 
former two. It is used in Bhitiya and some parts of 
Sindh, 

Other alphabets are the Malwdri, used in Malwashan, 
in Southern Sind, towards the sea-coast; the Saindhava, 
need in Bahmanwi or Almanstira; the Acarndéta, used in 
Karnaitadesa, whence those troops come which in the 
armies are known as Aannara; the AndAri, used in 
Andhradesa ; the Dirwart (Drdvidt), used in Dirwara- 
deéa (Dravidadesa); the rz, used in Litradeda (Lita- 
desa); the Gauré (Gaudi), used in Pirvadega, te. the 
Eastern country ; the Bhatkshuki, used in Udunpiir in 
Pirvadega, This last is the writing of Buddha. 

The Hindus begin their books with Om, the word of 
creation, as we begin them with “In the name of 
God.” The figure of the word omis ὧν This ficure 
does not consist of letters; it is simply an image 
invented to represent this word, which people use, 
believing that it will bring them a blessing, and 
meaning thereby a confession of the unity of God. 
Similar to this is the manner in which the Jews write 
the name of God, viz. by three Hebrew yeds, In the 
Thora the word is written FAVA and pronounced 
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Adonai; sometimes they also say Vah. The word 
Adonai, which they pronounce, is not expressed in 
writing. 

The Hindus do not use the letters of their alphabet 


for numerical notation, as we use the Arabic letters in 


the order of the Hebrew alphabet. As in different parts 
of India the letters have different shapes, the numeral 
sions, too, which are called ait, differ. The numeral 
signs which we use are derived from the finest forms of 
the Hindu signs, Signs and figures are of no use if 
people do not know what they mean, but the people of 
Kashmir mark the single leaves of their books with 
figures which look like drawings or like the Chinese 
characters, the meaning of which can only be learned 
by a very long practice. However, they do not use 
them when reckoning in the sand. 

In arithmetic all nations agree that all the erders of 
numbers (eg. one, ten, hundred, thousand) stand in a 
certain relation to the ten; that each order is the tenth 
part of the following and the tenfold of the preceding. 
I have studied the names of the orders of the numbers 
in yarious languages with all kinds of people with 
whom I have been in contact, and have found that no 
nation goes beyond thethousand, The Arabs, too, stop 
with the thousand, which is certainly the most correct 
and the most natural thing to do, I have written a 
separate treatise on this subject. 

Those, however, who go beyond the thousand in their 
numeral system are the Hindus, at least in their 
arithmetical technical terms, which have been either 
freely invented or derived according to certain etymolo- 
ciea, whilst in others both methods are blended tomether, 
They extend the names of the orders of numbers until 
the 18th order for religious reasons, the mathematicians 
being assisted by the grammarians with all kinds of 
etymolories. 

The 18th order is called Pardrdhea, i.e. the half of 
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heaven, or, more accurately, the half of that which 18 
above. For if the Hindns construct periods of time out 
of Kalpas, the unit of this order is a day of God (1.2. a 
half nychthemeron). And as we do not know any body 
larger than heaven, half of it (partirdia), as ἃ half of 
the greatest body, has been compared with ᾧ half of the 
greatest dey. By doubling it, by uniting night to day, 
we get the whole of the greatest day. There can be no 
doubt that the name Pardrdia is accounted for in this 
way, and that pardy means the whole of heaven. 
The following are the names of the eighteen orders of The eight. 


1 orders 


numbers :— Br erate 
Dla. 
Ι. boat, | 10, Pech. 
2. Lier. it. Agri. 
3. Sete. 12. Nithearve. 
ἡ. Sahagrase. 13. Mafaipadme. 
5. Ayutr. r4. Sead. 
6. Lakelea, Th. Somud rie. 
a. Preyate. 16, JMeecbhayer. 
. Malt. 17. Aniya, 
Q. Naarhuda, 18. Pardredlia, 


I shall now mention some of their differences of 

opinion relating to this system. 

Some Hindus maintain that fhere is ὦ 190) orede Variations 

beyond the Pardrdha, ealled Bharti, and that this is the inthe 
limat of reckoning. Butin reality reckoning 15 unlimited ; ee 
it has only a technical limit, which is conventionally 
adopted as the last of the orders of numbers. By the 
word reckoning in the sentence above they seem to mean 
nomenclature, as if they meant to say that the language 
has no name for any reckoning beyond the roth order. 
It is known that the unit of this order, Le, one δι τὶ, 1s 
equal to one-fifth of the greatest day, but on this subject 
they have no tradition. In their tradition there are 
only traces of combinations of the greatest day, as we 
shall hereafter explain. ‘Therefore this toth order 
is an addition of an artificial and hyper-accurate 
nature, 
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According to others, the Himit of reckoning is /ott ; 
and starting from oft the succession of the erders of 
numbers would be efi, thousands, hundreds, tenths: 
for the number of Devas is expressed in /dfis. Ac- 
cording to their belief there are thirty-three hotis of 
Devas, eleven of which belong to each of the three 
beings, Brahman, Narayana, and Mahadeva. 

The names of the orders beyond that of the 18th 
have been invented by the grammarians, as we have 
said already (p. 174). 

Farther, we observe that the popular name of the 
sth order is Dasa sahasra, that of the 7th order, Dasa 
lakshe ; for the two names which we have mentioned in 
the list above (Ayuta Prayute) are rarely used. 

The book of Aryabhata of Kusumapnra gives the 
following names of the orders from the ten till ΤῸ 
ott -— 


Ayuda. Katt pads, 
Niqnetinii. Poarapiedina, 
Prater. 


Further, it is noteworthy that some people establish 
a kind of etymological relationship between the dif- 
farent names; so they call the 6th order Niyuta, ac- 
cording to the analogy of the 5th, which is called 
Ayuic. Further, they call the &th order Arbuda, 
according to the analogy of the oth, which is called 
Nyarbuda. 

There is a similar relation between Nitharva and 
Kherva, the names of the 12th and 11th orders, and 
between Sauku and Mahdsanku, the names of the 13th 
and 4th orders. Aceording to this analogy Ma/ui- 
padma ought to follow immediately after Padme, but 
this latter is the name of the roth, the former the 
name of the 13th order. 

These are differences of theirs which can be traced 
back to certain reasons; but besides, there are many 
differences without any reason, which simply arise 
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from people dictating these names withont observing 
any fixed order, or from the fact that they hate to 
avow their ignorance by a frank J do not know,—a 
word which is difficult to them in any connection 
whatsoever, 

The Pulisa-siddhinta gives the following list of the 
orders of the numbers :— : 


ἡ. ἀμ μιτι γα, S. Wot. 
Ge fl preteen. Q. A rhachis. 
ἃ. Niguetersi. 1G. Aero. 


7. Pragadati. 


The following orders, from the 11th till the 18th, are 
the same as those of the above-mentioned list. 

The Hindus use the numeral signs in arithmetic in 
the same way as we do. 1 have composed a treatise 
showing how far, possibly, the Hindus are ahead of us 
in this subject. We have already explained that the 
Hindus compose their books in Slokas. If, now, they 
wish, in their astronomical handbooks, to express zome 
numbers of the various orders, they express them by 
words used to denote certain numbers either in one 
order alone or at the same time in two orders (e.g. a 
word meaning either 20 or both 20 and 200). For 
each number they have appropriated quite a great 
quantity of words. Hence, if one word does not suit 
the metre, you may easily exchange it for a synonym 
which suits, Brahmagupta says: “If you want to 
write one, express it by everything which is unique, as 
the earth, the moon; tieo by everything which is double, 
as, eg. black and white; three by everything which is 
threefold; the nought by heaven, the twelve by the 
names of the sun,” 

1 have united in the following table all the ex- 
pressions for the numbers which 1 used to hear from 
them; for the knowledge of these things is most 
essential for deciphering their astronomical handbooks. 
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Whenever I shall come to know all the meanings of 
these words, | will add them, if God permits! 


[- 


fimye and bhe, both mean- 
iter pone. 

qaganed, Le. heaven. 

θέν, το, heaven. 

fdkiee, te. heaven. 

mbar, ἔνε. heaven. 

thivn, ἀνε. heaven. 


= dt, £2. the beginning. 


FES Tha 

radu. 

ent, 

wreerd, dherant. 

pildmealhe, 
father, 

emmdrea, ic, the moon, 

#itmen, te. the moon. 

rile. 


Fits. 


the first 


bets 


went, 

agit. 

rervineme re. 

ἔσονται, ie. the two eves, 

ave, 

daeri, 

σθαι, 

potshn, ie. the two halves 
of a month. 

netrd, 16. the two eves, 


trivia, ie. the three parts 
of time. 

ἐγ ας. 

Erceyinat, 

pivatea, worteinera,  da- 
hana, tapane, factdeane, 
ναίει, agri, ie. fire, 

[triguac, | te. the three first 
forces, 

foke, ie. the worlds, earth, 
heaven and hell, 

tribatu, 


veda, ie. their sacred code, 
because it has four parts. 


eee 
| ---- 


J 
ll 


samidrn, adgara, ie. the 
EAEL., 

ἐδελ 

etel tet, 

di, 1.6. the four cardinal 
points. 

jolriseaper, 

Aerie, 

eae, 

erties, 

ἐπείγέηα, 
Senses, 

arayenben, 


ze the five 


ey! 

pels. 

fivite, 

ish, 

Pdandave, ie. the five royal 
brothers. 

pertirin, motrin. 

rita. 

ἀγα, 

ἀπα 


apn! {Ὁ μεν the year, 


rite (2). 
medectid het, 


= {18 


meahighara, 

partala, te 
tains. 

ac pten, 

πίει, ie. the mountains, 

mri. 

muted. 


the monn- 


ὃ = ras, ἀλέα, 


he, mocaypealer. 
eetjit, Meat. 
ὐ τη, 


9 =a, chidra, 


renner, penance, 
rand hrc, andare, 
Tere ΞΞ ἢ, 
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[Ὁ = des, dient. Τὴ = mon, the lords of the 
diet, Aetavene-sireea. fourteen monventarcs. 


11 = Rudra, the destroyer of the | 14 — ftfte, te. the lunar days in 
each balf month. 


world, 

Mahidevn, ie. the prince τῷ = αὐ τ, πρέρο, Dike. 
of the angels. 7. = wyatt. 

‘cece. Ξ is = εἰν εξ, 


ΤΏ = αὐτί ἐς 
20 = παρα, γέρα, 


ἍΠ = uthyeti. 
12 = «trya, because there are | 4, — 
twelve guns, i 
ἰέναι 
“rka, ie. the son. 
muisa, didn. 
aelendr ite. 


tkaiouint, we. the army 
Kura had. 


25 = ἐμένα, we. the twenty- 
five things, through the 
knowledge of which lib- 

[3 = vised, eration is obtained. 


As far as I have seen and heard of the Hindus, they 
do not usually go beyond twenty-five with this kind 
of numerical notation. 

We shall now speak of certain strange manners and 
customs of the Hindus. The strangeness of a thing 
evidently rests on the fact that it occurs but rarely, and 
that we seldom have the opportunity of witnessing it. 
If such strangeness reaches a high degree, the thing 
becomes a curiosity, or even something like a miracle, 
which is no longer in accordance with the ordinary laws 
of nature, and which seems chimerical as long as it has 
not been witnessed. Many Hindu customs differ from 
those of our country and of our time to such a degree 
as to appear to us simply monstrous, One might 
almost think that they had intentionally changed them 
into the opposite, for ove customs do not resemble 
theirs, but are the very reverse; and if ever a custom of 
theirs resembles one of owrs, 10 has certainly just the 
opposite meaning. 

They do not cut any of the hair of the body. Originally 
they went naked in consequence of the heat, and by 
not cutting the hair of the head they intended to pre- 
vent sunstroke, 
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They divide the moustache into single plaits in 
order to preserve it. As regards their not cutting 
the hair of the genitals, they try to make people 
believe that the cutting of it incites to lust and 
increases carnal desire. Therefore such of them as 
feel a strong desire for cohabitation never cut the 
hair of the genitals. 

They let the nails grow long, glorying in their ile- 
ness, since they do not use them for any business or 
work, but only, while living a dolee far niente lite, they 
scratch their heads with them and examine the hair for 
lice. 

The Hindus eat singly, one by one, on a tablecloth 
of dung, They do not make use of the remainder of a 
meal, and the plates from which they have eaten are 
thrown away if they are earthen. 

They have red teeth in consequence of chewing areca- 
nuts with betel-leaves and chalk. 

They drink wine before having eaten anything, then 
they take their meal. hey sip the stall of cows, but 
they do not eat their meat. 

They beat the cymbals with a stick. 

They use turbans for trousers. Those who want little 
dress are content to dress in a rag of two fingers’ breadth, 
which they bind over their loins with two cords; but 
those who like much dress, wear trousers πὸ with 
so much cotton as would suffice to make a number of 
counterpanes and saddle-rugs. These trousers have no 
(visible) openings, and they are so huge that the feet 
are not visible. The string by which the trousers are 
fastened is at the back. 

Their giddr (a piece of dress covering the head 
and the upper part of breast and neck) is similar to 
the trousers, being also fastened at the back by 
buttons. 

The lappets of the hurtehkes (short shirts from the 
shoulders to the middle of the body with sleeves, a 
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female dress) have slashes both on the right and left 
sides. 

They keep the shoes tight till they begin to put 
them on, ‘They are turned down from the calf before 
walking (?). 

In washing they begin with the feet, and then wash 
the face. They wash themselves before cohabiting with 
their wives. 

Count stantes velut palus witis, dum mulieres ab imo 
sursum moventur velut oceupatee in arando, maritus vero 
plane otiesus manet, 

On festive days they besmear their bodies with dung 
instead of perfumes. 

The men wear articles of female dress; they use 
cosmetics, Wear earrings, arm-rings, golden seal-rings on 
the ring-finger as well as on the toes of the feet. 

Miseret eos catamiti ef viri qui rebus venereis fra non 
potest pushandila dictt, gui penem buecea devorans semen 
elicit sorbendum., 

In ecacando farrem vertunt versus murum refegentes 
pudenda ut videantur a pretereuntibus, 

δας factunt viritibus liga dietis, quer est wnago 
veretyt Mahadere, 

They ride without a saddle, but if they put on a 
saddle, they mount the horse from its right side. In 
travelling they lke to have somebody riding behind 
them. 

They fasten the fughera, .¢. the dagger, at the waist 
on the right side. 

They wear a girdle called yajnoparifa, passing Trom 
the left shoulder to the right side of the waist. 

Tn all consultations and emergencies they take the 
advice of the women. 

When a child is born people show particular atten- 
tion to the man, not to the woman. 

Of two children they give the preference to the 
younger, particularly in the eastern parts of the country; 
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for they maintain that the elder owes his birth to pre- 
dominant lust, whilst the younger owes his origin to 
mature reflection and a calm proceeding. 

In shaking hands they grasp the hand of a man from 
the convex side. 

They do not ask permission to enter a house, but 
when they leave it they ask permission to do so. 

In their meetings they sit cross-legved. 

They spit out and blow their noses withont any 
respect for the elder ones present, and they crack their 
lice betore them. They consider the crepitus reniris as 
a good omen, sneezing as a bad omen. 

They consider as unclean the weaver, but as clean 
the cupper and the flayer, who kills dying animals for 
money either by drowning or by burning. 

They use black tablets for the children in the schools, 
and write upon them along the long side, not the broad 
side, writing with a white m:terial from the left to the 
right. One would think that the author of the follow- 
ing verses had meant the Hindus :— 


* How many a writer uses paper as black as charcoal, 
Whilst his pen writes on it with white colour. 
By writing he places a bright day in a dark night, 
Weaving like a weaver, but without adding a woof.” 


They write the title of a book at the end of it, not at 
the beginning, 

They magnify the nouns of their language by giving 
them the feminine gender, as the Arabs magnity them 
by the diminutive form. 

If one of them hands over a thine to another, he 
expecta that it should be thrown to him as we throw a 
thing to the dows. 

If two men play at Nerd (backgammon), a third 
one throws the dice between them. 

They like the juice which flows over the cheeks of 
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the rutting elephant, which in reality has the most 
horrid smell. 

In playing chess they move the elephant straight on, 
not to the other sides, one square at a time, like the 
pawn, and to the four corners also one square at atime, 
like the queen ( firein). They say that these five squares 
(i.e. the one straight forward and the others at the 
corners) are the places occupied by the trunk and the 
four feet of the elephant. 

They play chess—four persons at a time—with a 
pair of dice. Their arrangement of the figures on the 
chess-board is the following :— 
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ἢ ] 
baat Horse, | Elepliint. | Keilmg. Pawn. ‘Tower, 
| 
| 
| 
Pawn, Puvn, Pawn. Pawn, | Pawn. | Llorse, 


King. Pawn, 


Hlapiaut,) Pawn, 


Horses, Pawn, 


Pawn. King, | Elephant.| 


i | 


Tiwer,. 


| Pawn. | Elephant.) 


| Paw. Kite. 
favre ΕΣ ΞΡ cet ; iy 

| “4 a 

| 


Paw, Pav. 


Horse. Towar, 
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As this kind of chess is not known among us, I shall 
here explain what I know of it. 

The four persons playing together sit so as to form a 
square round a chess-board, and throw the two dice 
alternately. Of the numbers of the dice the five and 
six are blank (i.e. do not count as such). In that 
ease, if the dice show five or six, the player takes one 
instead of the five, and four instead of the six, because 
the figures of these two numerals are drawn in the 
following manner :— 


6 5 
4 5 = I 


so as to exhibit a certain likeness of form to 4 and 1, 
viz. in the Indian signe. 

The name Shdhk or hing applies here to the gueen 
( firzda). 

Each number of the dice causes a move of one of the 
firures, 

The 1 moves either the pawn or the king. Their 
moves are the same as in thecommon chess. ‘The king 
may be taken, but is not required to leave his place. 

The 2 moves the tower (ruik). It moves to the third 
square in the direction of the diagonal, as the elephant 
moves in owr chess. 

The 3 moves the horse. Its move is the generally 
known one to the third square in oblique direction. 

The 4 moves the elephant. Jt moves in a straight 
line, as the tower does in our chess, unless if be pre- 
vented from moving on. If this is the case, as some- 
times happens, one of the dice removes the obstacle, 
and enables it to move on. Its smallest move is one 
square, the greatest fifteen squares, because the dice 
sometimes show two 4, or two 6, or a 4 and a6, In 
consequence of one of these numbers, the elephant 
moves along the whole side of the margin on the chess- 
board ; in consequence of the other number, it moves 
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along the other side on the other margin of the board, 
In case there is no impediment in its way. In con- 
sequence of thesa two numbers, the elephant, in the 
eourse of his moves, occupies the two ends of the 
diagonal. 

The pieces have certain values, according to which 
the player gets his share of the stake, for the pieces are 
taken and pass into the hands of the player. The value 
of the king is 5, that of the elephant 4, of the horse 3, of 
the tower 2, and of the pawn τ. He who takes a king 
gote 5. For two kings he gets ro, for three kings 15, 
if the winner is no longer in possession of his own king. 
But if he has still his own king, and takes all three 
kings, he wets 54, a number which represents a pro- 
gression based on general consent, not on an algebraic 
principle. 

If the Hindus claim to differ from us, and to be 
something better than we,as we on our side, of course, 
do vice versi, we micht settle the question by an ex- 
periment to be made with their boys. [never knew a 
Hindu boy who had only recently come into Muham- 
madan territory who was not thoroughly versed in the 
manners and customs of the people, but at the same 
time he would place the shoes before his master in a 
wrong order, the right one to the left foot, and vice verse 
he would, in folding, turn his master’s garments inside 
out, and spread the carpets eo that the under part is 
uppermost, and more of the kind, All of which is a 
consequence of the innate perversity of the Hindu 
nature. 

However, I must not reproach the Hindus only with 
their heathen practices, for the heathen Arabs too com- 
mitted crimes and obscenities. They cohabited with 
menstruating and pregnant women; several men agreed 
to cohabit with the same woman in the same period of 
menstruation; they adopted the children of others, of 
their guests, of the lover of their daughter, not to men- 
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tion that in some kinds of their worship they whistled 
on their fingers and clapped with their hands, and that 
they ate unclean and dead animals. Islam has abolished 
all those things among the Arabs, as it has also abolished 
them in those parts of India the people of which have 
become Mnhammadans. Thanks be unto God! 


CHAPTER XVII, 


ON HINDU SCIENCES WHICH PREY ON THE 
IGNORANCE OF PEOPLE. 


We understand by witcheraft, making by some kind of aay 
delusion a thing appear to the senses as something dif- Hindus in 
ferent from what it isin reality. Taken in this sense, ΕΞ 
it is far spread among people. Understood, however, page oe. 
as common people understand it, as the producing of 
something which is impossible, it 1s a thing which 

does not lie within the limits of reality. For as that 

which is impossible cannot be produced, the whole affair 

is nothing but a gross deception. Therefore witch- 

craft in this sense has nothing whatever to do with 
science. 

Qne of the species of witcheraft is alchemy, though 
it is generally not called by this name, But if a man 
takes a bit of cotton and makes it appear as a bit of 
cold, what would you eall this but a piece of witch- 
craft? It is quite the same as if he were to take a bit 
of silver and make it appear as gold, only with this 
difference, that the latter is a generally-known process, 

i.e. the gilding of silver, the former is not. 

The Hindns do not pay particular attention to al- 
chemy, but no nation is entirely free from it, and one 
nation has more bias for it than another, which must 
not be construed as proving intelligence or ignorance ; 
for we find that many intelligent people are entirely 
given to alchemy, whilst ignorant people ridicule the 
art and its adepts. ‘Those intelligent people, though 
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boisterously exulting over their make-believe science, 
are not to be blamed for occupying themselves with 
alchemy, for theiy motive 15 simply excessive eagerness 
for acquiring fortune and foravoiding misfortune, Once 
a sage was asked why scholars always flock to the doors 
of the rich, whilst the rich are not inclined to call at 
the doors of scholars. ‘The scholars,” he answered, 
“are well aware of the use of money, but the rich 
are ignorant of the nobility of science.” On the other 
hand, ignorant people are not to be praised, although 
they behave quite quietly, simply because they abstain 
from alchemy, for their motives are objectionable ones, 
rather practical results of innate ignorance and stupidity 
than anything else. 

The adepts in this art try to keep it concealed, and 
shrink back from intercourse with those who do not 
belong to them. Therefore I have not been able to 
learn from the Hindus which methods they follow in 
this science, and what element they principally use, 
whether a mineral or an animal or a vegetable one. 1 
only heard them speaking of the process of sublimation, 
af ealeination, of anelysis, and of the wearing af tele, 
which they call in their language fé/aka, and so I gness 
that they incline towards the mineralogical method of 
alchemy. 

They have a science similar to alchemy which is 
quite peculiar to them. ‘They call it Aiesé¢yane, a word 
composed with rasa, i.e. gold. It means an art which 
is restricted to certain operations, drugs, and compound 
medicines, most of which are taken from plants. Its 
principles restore the health of those who were ill 
beyond hope, and give back youth to fading old ave, so 
that people become again what they were in the age 
near puberty; white hair becomes black again, the 
keenness of the senses is restored as well as the capa- 
city for juvenile agility, and even for cohabitation, and 
the life of people in this world is even extended to a 
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long period. And why not? Have we not already 
mentioned on the authority of Patafijali (v. p. 88) that 
one of the methods leading to hberation is Nasdyane ἢ 
What man would hear this, being inclined to take it 
for truth, and not dart off into foolish joy and not 
honour the master of such a wonderful art by popping 
the choicest bit of his meal into his mouth ? 

A famous representative of this art was Nigirjuna, a 
native of the fort Dathak, near Somaniith. He excelled 
in it, and composed a book which contains the sub- 
stance of the whole literature on this subject, and 15 
very rare. He lived nearly a hundred years before our 
time, 

In the time of the King Vikramaditya, of whose era 
we shall speak hereafter, there lived in the city of 
Ujain a man of the name of Vyddi, who had turned 
his whole attention to this science, and had ruined on 
account of if both his life and property, but all his 
zeal did not even avail him so much ag to help him to 
things which, under ordinary circumstances, are easily 
obtained. Becoming restricted in his means, he con- 
ceived a disenst to that which had been the object of 
all his exertions, and sat down on the bank of a river 
sighing, sorrowful, and despairing. He held in his 
hand his pharmacopeia, from which he used to take the 
preseriptions for his medicines, but now he began to 
throw one leaf of it after the other into the water. A 
harlot happened to sit on the bank of the same river 
farther down, who, on seeing the leaves pass by, 
gathered them, and fished up some relating to Jtesid- 
απ, Wyadt did not notice her till all the leaves of 
his book had gone, Then the woman came to him, 
asking why he had dene eo with his book, whereupon 
he answered, “ Because 1 have derived no advantage 
from it. I have not obtained what | ought to have 
obtained ; for tés sake I have become bankrupt after 
having had great treasures, and now 1 am miserable 
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after having so long been in the hope of obtaining hap- 
piness.” The harlot spoke: “ Do not give up a pursuit 
in which you have spent your life; do not despair of the 
possibility of a thing which all sages before you have 
shown to be true. Perhaps the obstacle which prevents 
you from realising your plans is only of an accidental 
nature, which may perhaps be removed by an accident. 
[have much solid cash, It is all yours that you may 
spend it on the realisation of your plans.” Thereupon 
Vyidi resumed his work. 

However, books of this kind are written in an 
enigmatic style. So he happened to misunderstand a 
word in the prescription of a medicine, which meant 
of and human blood, both being required for it. It 
was written radtdmelda, and he thought it meant red 
myrobalanen. When he used the medicine it had 
no effect whatsoever. Now he began to concoct the 
various drugs, but the flame tonched his head and 
dried up his brain, Therefore he oiled himself with 
oil, pouring if in great quantity over his skull. One 
day he rose to step away from the fireplace for some 
business or other, but as there happened to be a peg 
projecting from the roof right above his head, he 
knocked his head against it, “and the blood began to 
flaw. On aecount of the pain which he felt, he looked 
downward, and in consequence some drops of blood 
mixed with oil dropped from the upper part of his skull 
into the caldron without his noticing it. When, then, 
the concocting process was finished and he and his wife 
besmeared themselves with the concoction in order to 
try it, they both flew up into the air, Vikramiditya on 
hearing of this affair left his castle, and proceeded to 
the market-place in order to see them with his own 
eyes. ‘hen the man shouted to him, “ Open thy mouth 
for my saliva.” ‘The king, however being disgusted, did 
not do it, and so the saliva fell down near the door, 
and immediately the threshold was filled with gold. 
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Vyidi and the woman flew to any place they liked. 
He has composed famous books on thisscience, People 
say that both man and wife are still alive. 

A similar tale is the following:—In the city of 
Dhara, the capital of MAlava, which is in our days ruled 
by Bhojadeva, there lies in the door of the Government- 
house an oblong piece of pure silver, in which the out- 
lines of the limbs of a man are visible. Its origin 1s 
accounted for by the following story :—Once in olden 
times a man went to a king of theirs, bringing him a 
Rasdyana, the use of which would make him immortal, 
victorious, invincible, and capable of doing everything 
he desired. He asked the king to come alone to the 
place of their meeting, and the king gave orders to keep 
In readiness all the man required. 

The man began to boil the oil for several days, until 
at last 10 acquired consistency. Then he spoke to the 
king: “Spring into it and I shall finish the process.” 
But the king, terrified at what he saw, had not the 
courage to dive into it. The man, on perceiving his 
cowardice, spoke to him: “If you have not sufficient 
courage, and will not do it for yourself, will you allow 
me myself to do it?” Whereupon the king answered, 
“Do as you like.” Now he produced several packets of 
drugs, and instructed him that when such and such 
syinptoms should appear, he should throw upon him 
this or that packet. Then the man stepped forward to 
the caldron and threw himself into it, and at once he 
was dissolved and reduced into pulp. Now the king 
proceeded according to his instruction, but when he had 
nearly inished the process, and there remained only one 
packet that was not yet thrown into the mass, he began 
to be anxious, and to think what might happen to his 
realm, in case the man should return to life as an 
ἀργεῖ, vielorious, invincible person, as has above been 
mentioned. And so he thought it preferable not to 
throw the last packet into the mass. ‘The consequence 
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was that the caldron became cold, and the dissolved 
man became consolidated in the shape of the said piece 
of silver. 

The Hindus tell a tale about Vallabha, the king of 
the eity of Vallabhi, whose era we have mentioned in 
the proper chapter. 

A man of the rank of a Sidd/ie asked a herdsman 
with reference toa plant called hohe, of the species of 
the Leelerta, from which milk flows when they are torn 
off, whether he had ever seen JLacteria from which 
blood flows instead of milk. When the herdsman 
declared he had, he gave lim some drink-money that 
he should show it to him, which he did. When the 
man now saw the plant, he set fire to it, and threw the 
dog of the herdsman into the flame. Enraged thereby, 
the herdsman caught the man, and did with him the 
same as he had done to his dog, Then he waited till 
the fire was extinguished, and found both the man and 
the dog, but turned into gold. He took the dog with 
him, but left the man on the spot. 

Now some peasant happened to find it. He ent off 
a finger, and went to a fruit-seller who was called 
Ranke, i.e. the poor, because he was an utter panper, 
and evidently near bankruptcy. Aiter the peasant had 
bought from him what he wanted, he returned to the 
eolden man, and then he found that in the place where 
the cut off finger had been, a new finger had grown. 
He cut it off a second time, and bought again ὦ rom the 
same fruit-seller all that he wanted. But when the 
fruit-seller asked him whence he had the finger, he was 
stupid enough to tell him. Βὸ Kanka went out to the 
body of the Siddba, and brought 1t on a carriage to his 
house. He stayed in his old abode, bnt managed by 
degrees to buy the whole town. The king Vallabha 
desired to own the same town, and asked him to cede 
it to him for money, but Ranka declined. Being how- 
ever afraid of the king's resentment, he fled to the lord 
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of Almanstira, made him presents of money, and asked 
him to help him by a naval force. The lord of Alman- 
siira complied with his desire, and assisted him. So he 
made a night-attack upon the king Vallabha, and killed 
him and his people, and destroyed his town. People 
say that still in our time there are such traces left 
in that country as are found in places which were de- 
atroyed by an unexpected night-attack. 

The greediness of the ignorant Hindu princes for 
gold-making does not know any limit. If any one of 
them wanted to carry out a scheme of gold-making, 
and people advised him to kill a number of fine little 
children, the mouster would not refrain from such a 
erime; he would throw them into the fire. If this 
Precious science of Rasiiyana were banished to the 
utmost limits of the world, where it is unattainable to 
anybody, it would be the best. 

According to the Eranian tradition, Isfandiyad is said 
to haye spoken when dying: ‘ Kitis had been given the 
power and the miraculous things mentioned in the Book 
of the Law. Jinally he went to the mountain Kif asa 
decrepit man, bent down by old age, but he returned 
thence as a lively youth of well-proportioned figure and 
full of force, having made the clouds his carriage, as God 
allowed him.” 

As regards charms and incantations, the Hindus have 
a firm belief in them, and they, as a rule, are much im- 
clined towards them. The book which treats of those 
things is considered as a work of Garuda, a bird on 
which Niriyana rede. Some people describe this bird 
in such a way as to indicate a Sifmd-bird and its doings. 
It is an enemy of fish, catching them, As a rule, 
annals have by nature an aversion to their opponents, 
and try to beware of them; here, however, there is an 
exception to this rule. For when this bird flutters 
above the water and swims on 1t, the fish rise from the 
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deep to the surface, and make it easy to him to catch 
them, as if he had bound them by his spell. Others 
describe it with such characteristics as might indi- 
cate a stork, The Prive Purina attributes to it a 
pale colour, On the whole, Garuda comes nearer to a 
stork than to a Sifrid, as the stork is by nature, like 
Garuda, a destroyer of snakes. 

Most of their charms are intended for those who have 
been bitten by serpents. Their excessive confidence in 
them is shown by this, which 1 heard a man gay, that he 
had seen a dead man who had died from the bite of a 
serpent, but after the charm had been applied he had 
been restored to life, and remained alive, moving about 
like all others, 

Another man I heard as he told the following story : 
* He had seen a man who had died from the bite of a 
serpent. A charm was applied, and in consequence he 
rose, spoke, made his will, showed where he had de- 
posited his treasures, and gave all necessary information 
about them. But when he inhaled the smell of a dish, 
he fell down dead, life being completely extinct.” 

lt is a Hindu custom that when a man has been 
bitten by a venomous serpent, and they have no charmer 
at hand, they bind the bitten man on a bundle of reeds, 
and place on him a leaf on which is written a blessing 
for that person who will accidentally light mpon him. 
and save him by a charm from destruction. 

I, for my part, do not know what Iam to say about 
these things, since I do not believe in them. Once a 
man who had very little belief in reality, and much legs 
in the tricks of jugglers, told me that he had been 
poisoned, and that people had sent him some Hindus 
possessing the knowledge of charms. They sane their 
charms before him, and this had a quieting effect upon 
him, and soon he felt that he became better and better, 
whilst they were drawing lines in the air with their 
hands and with twigs. 
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L myself have witnessed that in hunting gazelles they 
caught them with the hand. One Hindu even went so 
far as to assert that he, without catching the gazelle, 
would drive it before him and lead it straight into the 
kitchen. This, however, rests, as 1 believe I have found 
out, simply on the device of slowly and constantly 
accustoming the animals to one and the same melody. 
Our people, too, practise the same when hunting the 
ibex, which is more wild even than the gazelle, When 
they see the animals resting, they begin to walk round 
them in a cirele, singing one and the same melody so 
long until the animals are accustomed to it. Then 
they make the circle more and more narrow, till at last 
they come near enough to shoot at the animals which 
lie there in perfect rest. 

The shooters of Kati-birds have a custom of beating 
copper-vyessels during the night with one and the same 
kind of beat, and they manage to catch them with the 
hand. If, however, the beat is changed, the birds fly 
off in all directions. 

All these things are peculiar customs which have 
nothing whatsoever to do with charms. Sometimes the 
Hindus are considered as sorcerers because of their 
plaving with balls on raised beams or on tight ropes, 
but tricks of this kind are common to all nations. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 


VARIOUS NOTES ON THEIR COUNTRY, THELR RIVERS, AND 
THEIR OCEAN, ITINERARIES OF THE DISTANCES BE- 
TWEEN THEIR SEVERAL KINGDOMS, AND BETWEEN 
THE BOUNDARIES OF THEIR COUNTRY, 


Tie reader is to imagine the inhabitable world, ἡ 
οἰκουμένη, a5 lying in the northern half of the earth, 
and more accurately in one-half of this half—i.e. in 
one of the quarters of the earth. It is surrounded by 
a sea, which both in west and east is called the compre- 
hending one; the Greeks call its western part near their 
country ὠκεανός, This sea separates the inhabitable 
world from whatever continents or inhabitable islands 
there may be beyond it, both towards west and east; for 
it is not navigable on account of the darkness of the 
air and the thickness of the water, becanse there is 
no more any road to be traced, and because the risk 
is enormous, whilst the profit is nothing, Therefore 
people of olden times have fixed marks both on the sea 
and its shores which are intended to deter from enter- 
ing it. 

The inhabitable world does not reach the north on 
account of the cold, except in certain places where it 
penetrates into the north in the shape, as it were, of 
tongues and bays. In the south it reaches as far as 
the coast of the ocean, which in west and east is con- 
nected with the comprehending ocean. This southern 
ocean is navigable, It does not form the utmost 
southern limit of the inhabitable world. On the con- 
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trary, the latter stretches still more southward im the 
shape of large and small islands which fill the ocean. 
In this southern region land and water dispute with 
each other their position, so that in one place the con- 
tinent protrudes into the sea, whilst in another the sea 
penetrates deeply into the continent. 

The continent protrudes far into the sea in the west- 
ern half of the earth, and extends its shores far into 
the south, On the plains of this continent live the 
western negroes, whence the slaves are brought; and 
there are the Mountains of the Moon, and on them are 
the sources of the Nile, On its coast, and the islands 
before the coast, live the various tribes of the “any. 
There are several bays or gulfs which penetrate into 
the continent on this western half of the earth—the 
bay of Berberi, that of Klysma (the Red Sea), and that 
of Persia (the Persian Gulf); and between these gulls 
the western continent protrudes more or less into the 
ocean. 

In the eastern half of the earth the sea penetrates as 
deeply into the northern continent as the continent in 
the western half protrndes into the sonthern sea, and 
in many places it has formed bays and estuaries which 
run far into the continent—bays being parts of the sea, 
estuaries being the outlets of rivers towards the sea. 
This sea is mostly called from some island in it or 
from the coast which borders it. Here, however, we 
are concerned only with that part of the sea which 
is bordered by the continent of India, and therefore is 
called the Jndian Oeean. 

As to the orographie configuration of the inhabitable 
world, imagine a range of towering mountains like the 
vertebrae of a pine stretching through the middle Iati- 
tude of the earth, and in longitude from east to west, 
passing through China, Tibet, the country of the Turks, 
Kibul, Badhakhshin, Tokharistan, Bamiyiin, Elehdr, 
Khurfisin, Media, Adharbaijin, Armenia, the Roman 
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Empire, the country of the Franks, and of the Jalilika 
(Gallicians). Long as this range is, it has also a con- 
siderable breadth, and, besides, many windings which 
enclose inhabited plains watered by streams which 
descend from the mountains both towards north and 
south. One of these plains is India, limited in the 
south by the above-mentioned Indian Ocean, and on 
all three other sides by the lofty mountains, the waters 
of which flow down to it. Butif you have seen the 
soil of India with your own eyes and meditate on its 
nature—if you consider the rounded stones found in 
the earth however deeply you dig, stones that are huge 
near the mountains and where the rivers have a violent 
current; stones that are of smaller size at greater dis- 
tanee from the mountains, and where the streams flow 
more slowly ; stones that appear pulverised in the shape 
of sand where the streams begin to stagnate near their 
mouths and near the sea—if you consider all this, you 
could searcely help thinking that India has once been 
asea which by degrees hus been filled up by the allu- 
vium of the streams. 

The middle of India is the country round Kanoj 
(Kanauj), which they call Madhyadesa, i.e. the middle 
of the realms. It is the middle or centre from a geo- 
graphical point of view, in so far as it lies half way be- 
tween the sea and the mountains, in the midst between 
the hot and the cold provinces, and also between the 
eastern and western frontiers of India. But it is a 
political centre too, because in former times it was the 
residence of their most famous heroes and kings. 

The country of Sindh lies to the west of απο). In 
marching from our country to Sindh we start from the 
country of Nimroz, 1.6. the country of Sijistin, whilst 
marching to Hind or India proper we start from the 
side of Kabul, This, however, is not the only possible 
road. You may march into India from all sides, sup- 
posing that you can remove the obstacles in the way, 
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In the mountains which form the frontier of India 
towards the west there are tribes of the Hindus, or of 
people near akin to them—rebellious savage races— 
which extend as far as the farthermost frontiers of 
the Hindu race, 

Kano] lies to the west of the Ganges, a very large 
town, but most of it is now in ruins and desolate since 
the capital has been transferred thence to the city of 
Biri, east of the Ganges, Between the two towns there 
is a distance of three to fonr days’ marches, 

As Kanoj (Kunydabja) has become famous by the 
children of Pindu, the city of Mahtra (Afathwrd) has 
become famous by Vasudeva. It lies east of the river 
Jaun (VYamund), The distance between Mihtira and 
Kano] is 23 farsehh. 

Tinéshar (Sthinésvare) hes between the two rivers to 
the north beth of Kanoj and Mahiira, at a distance of 
nearly 80 jarsakh from Kanoj, and nearly 50 jarsalh 
from Mahira. 

The river Ganges rises in the mountains which have 
already been mentioned. Its source is called Gaigii- 
dvdra. Most of the other rivers of the country also rige 
in the same mountains, as we have already mentioned 
in the proper place. 

As for the distances between the various parts of 
India, those who have not themselves actually seen 
them must rely upon tradition; but unfortunately it is 
of such a nature that already Ptolemy incessantly com- 
plains of its transmitters and their bias towards story- 
telling. Fortunately I have found out a certain rule 
by which to control their lies. The Hindus frequently 
estimate the burden an ox could bear at 2000 and 3000 
mand (which is infinitely more than an ox could carry 
at onee), In consequence they are compelled to let the 
caravan make the same march to and fro during many 
daye—in fact, so long until the ox has carried the 
whole load assigned to it from one end of the route to 
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the other, and then they reckon as the distance between 
the two places « march of such a number of days as the 
caravan has altogether spent in marching to and fro. 
It is only with the greatest exertion and caution that 
we can to some extent correct the statements of the 
Hindus, However, we could not make up our mind to 
suppress that which we know on account of that which 
we do not know, We ask the reader's pardon where 
there is anything wrong, and now we continue, 

A man marching from Kano] to the south between 
the two rivers Jaun and Ganges passes the following 
well-known places :—/ajjamau, 12 farsakh from Kano}, 
each farsakh being equal to four miles or one kurdh ; 
Abhimiri, 8 farsakh; Kurahe, 8 farsakh ; Barhamshail, 
8. farsakh; the Tree of Praydga, 12 farsakh, the place 
where the water of the Jaun joins the Ganges, where 
the Hindus torment themselves with various kinds of 
tortures, which are described in the books about religions 
sects. The distance from Prayiga to the place where 
the Ganges flows into the sea is 12 farses) (sic). 

Other tracts of country extend from the ‘ree of 
Prayiga southward towards the coast. Arfu-tirthe, 12 
jfersakh from Prayiga; the realm Uweryaltr, 40 far- 
sakh; Urdabishaw on the coast, 50 farsakh. 

Thence along the coast towards the east there are 
countries which are now under the sway of Jaur,; first 
Daraur, 40 farsakh from Urdabishau; Κα δ, 30 far- 
sikh; Malaya, 40 farsakh ; Kiduk, 30 farsakh, which is 
the last of Jaur’s possessions in this direction. 

Marching from Biri along the Ganges on its eastern 
side, you pass the following stations :—Ajodaha (Ayo- 
dhya, Oudh), 25 farsakh from Bari; the famous Pand- 
rast, 20 fursakn, 

Thence changing the direction, and marching east- 
ward instead of southward, yon come to Sharwiir, 35 
Fersakh from Banarasi; Pdteliputra, 20 jfarsalkh ; 
Muagiri, 15 farsakh ; Janpa, 30 farsakh ; Digumpiir, 
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SO jarsakh; Gangisdyara, 30 farseki, where the 
Ganges flows Into the sea. 

Marching from Kano] towards the east, you come to 
birt, τὸ jfarsakh; Diqum, a5 forsale; the empire 
ot Shilahat, τὸ farsalch ; the town Aihat, 12 farsakh, 
Farther on the country to the right is called Tilwat, 
the inhabitants Zari, people of very black colour and 
flat-nosed like the Turks. Thenee you come to the 
mountains of Kamrnt, which stretch away as far as the 
Peo, 

Opposite Tilwat the conntry to the left is the realm 
of Naipil. Aman who had travelled in those countries 
gave me the following report :—‘‘ When in Tanwat, he 
left the easterly direction and turned to the left. He 
marched to Naipél, a distance of 20 jrrsaih, most of 
which was ascending country. From Naipal he came 
to Ghoteshar in thirty days, a distance of nearly 80 
jorsech, in which there is more ascending than descend- 
ing country. And there is a water which is several 
times crossed on bridges consisting of planks tied with 
cords to two canes, which stretch from rock to rock, and 
are fastened to milestones constructed on either side. 
People carry the burdens on their shoulders over such 
a bridge, whilst below, ata depth of 100 yards, the water 
foams as white as snow, threatening to shatter the rocks. 
Qn the other side of the bridges, the burdens are trans- 
ported on the back of goats. My reporter told me that 
he had there seen gazelles with four eyes; that this was 
not an accidental misformation of nature, but that the 
whole species was of this nature. 

“ Bhéteshar is the first frontier of Tibet. There the 
language changes as well as the costumes and the 
anthropological character of the people. Thence the 
distance to the top of the highest peak is 20 farsa. 
From the height of this mountain, India appears as 
a black expanse below the mist, the mountains lying 
below this peak like small hills, and Tibet and China 
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appearas red, ‘The descent towards Tibet and Chinais 
less than one ἔβα, 

Marching from Kanoj towards the south-east, on the 
western aide of the Ganges, you come to the realm of 
Japthiti, 30 farsakh from Kano}. The capital of the 
country is δα, Between this town and Kano} 
there are two of the most famous fortresses of India, 
Gwailiyar (Gwalior) and Kalanjar. Dahle |— farsakh, 
a country the capital of which is Tianri, and the ruler 
of which is now Gangeya. 

The realm of Aarnehora, 20 farsakh. <Apeiir, Bana- 
wis, on the sea-coast, 

Marching from Kanoj towards the south-west, you 
come to Asi, τῷ farsakh from Kanoj; Sahonyd, 17 far- 
sikh; dundrd, 18 farsakh; Rdjauri, 15 fursakh; Bazine, 
the capital of Guzarat, 20 farsakh. ‘This town is called 
Nirdyan by our people. After it had fallen into 
decay the inhabitants migrated to_another place called 
Jadiira {Ὁ}. 

The distance between Mahtira and Kanoj is the same 
as that between 4+eeée} and Bazina, viz. 28 farsalch. 
If a man travels from Mahiira to Ujain, he passes 
through villages which are only five farsaih and less dis- 
tant from each other. Atthe end of a march of 35 far- 
sikh, he comes to alarge village called Didahi; thence 
to Bdmahir, 17 farsakh from Didahi; Phdilstin, 5 far- 
sath, a place most famous among the Hindus. ‘The 
name of the town is identical with that of the idol wor- 
shipped there. Thence to dridin, 9 farsakh. The idol 
worshipped there is called Makakdla. ΒΡ, 7 forseaki. 

Marching from Baziina southward, you come to Mai- 
wir, 25 farsakh from Baziina, This is a kingdom the 
capital of which is etiarawr. From this town to 
Malavé and its capital, Didr, the distance is 20 farsakh, 
The city of Ujain lies 7 fursakh to the east of Dhdr. 

From Ujain to Bhailasiin, which likewise belongs to 
Malavii, the distance is τὸ farsa‘. : 
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Marching from Dhir southward, you come to Ahitmi- 
hera, 20 farsakh trom Dhar; Kand, 20 forsakh ; Namd- 
eur, on the banks of the Narmada (Nerbudda), 10 
farsakh ; Alispir, 20 farsakh ; Afandagir,on the banks 
of the river Godivar, 60 farseakh. 

Again marching from Dhar southward, you come to 
the valley of NVamiyya, 7 farsakh from Dhar; Mahratta- 
Désh, 18 farsath; the province of Awnkan, and its 
eapltal, Tima, on the sea-coast, 25 farsakh. 

People relate that in the plains of Kunkan, called 
fkinak, there lives an animal called sharava (Skr. 
sarabha), It has four feet, but also on the back it has 
something like four feet directed upwards. It has a 
small proboscis, but two big horns with which it attacks 
the elephant and cleaves it in two. It has the shape 
ofa buffalo, but is larger than a geida (rhinoceros). 
According to popular tales, it sometimes rams some 
animal with its horns, raises 16 or part of it towards its 
back, so that it comes to lie between its upper feet. 
There it becomes a putmd mass of worms, which work 
their way into the back of the animal. In consequence 
it continually rubs itself against the trees, and finally 
it periahes, Of the same animal people relate that 
sometimes, when hearing the thunder, it takes it to be 
the voica of some animal. Immediately it proceeds to 
attack this imaginary foe; 1n pursuing him it climbs 
up to the top of the mountain-peaks, and thence leaps 
towards him. Of course, 1t plunges into the depth and 
is dashed to pieces. 

The ganda exists in large numbers in India, more 
particularly about the Ganges. It is of the build of a 
buffalo, has a black scaly skin, and dewlaps hanging 
down under the chin. It has three yellow hoofs on 
each foot, the biggest one forward, the others on both 
sides. The tail is not long; the eyes lie low, farther 
down the cheek than is the case with all other animals, 
Qn the top of the nose there is a single horn which is 
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bent upwards. ‘he Brahmins have the privilege of 
eating the flesh of the garda, Ihave myself witnessed 
how an elephant coming across a young ganda was 
attacked by it. The ganda wounded with its horn a 
forefoot of the elephant, and threw it down on its face. 

I thought that the ganda was the rhinoceros (or 
karkadann), but a man who had visited Suffla, in the 
country of the Negroes, told me that the kerk, which 
the Negroes call ἐμ ρ δ, the horn of which furnishes the 
material for the handles of our knives, comes nearer 
this description than the rhinoceros. It has various 
eolours, On the skullit has a conical horn, broad at 
the root, but not very high. ‘The shaft of the horn (lit. 
its arrow) is black inside, and white everywhere else. 
On the front it has a second and longer horn of the 
same description, which becomes erect as soon as the 
animal wants to ram with it. It sharpens this horn 
against the rocks, so that it ents and pierces, It has 
hoofs, and a hairy tail like the tail of an ass. 

There are crocodiles in the rivers of India as in the 
Nile, a fact which led simple Aljalis, in his ignorance 
of the courses of the rivers and the configuration of the 
ocean, to think that the river of Muhran (the river 
Sindh) was a branch of the Nile. Besides, there are 
other marvellous animals in the rivers of India of the 
crocodile tribe, makara, curious kinds of fishes, and an 
animal like a leather-bag, which appears to the ships 
and plays in swimming. It is called burlit (porpoise 1). 
I suppose it to be the dolphin or a kind of dolphin. 
People say that it has a hole on the head for taking 
breath like the dolphin. 

In the rivers of Southern India there is an animal 
called by various names, grdé/a, jalatantu, and tandud, 
It is thin, but very long. People say it spies and lies 
in wait for those who enter the water and stand in it, 
whether men or animals, and at once attacks them. 
First it circles round the prey at some distance, until 
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its length comes to an end. Then it draws itself 
together, and winds itself hike a knot round the feet of 
the prey, which is thus thrown off its legs and perishes, 
A man who had seen the animal told me that it has 
the head of a dog, and a tail to which there are attached 
many long tentacles, which it winds round the prey, in 
case the latter is not weary enough, By means of these 
feelers it drags the prey towards the tail itself, and 
when once firmly encircled by the tail the animal 15 
lost. 

After this digression we return to our subject. 

Marching from Bazina towards the south-west, you 
come to Anhilvira, 60 jfarsakh trom Bazana ; Soma- 
with, on the sea-coast, 50 fursakh, 

Marching from Anhilvira southward, you come to 
Lérdésh, to the two capitals of the country, Likrdy and 
fihanpir, 42 farsakh from Anhilvara. EKoth are on the 
sea-coast to the east of Tiina, 

Marching from Bazina towards the west, you come 
to Mittin, 50 farsakh from Baziina; Shdli, 15 farsakh. 

Marehing from Bhat] towards the south-west, you 
come to Ardr, 15 farsakh from Bhati, a township be- 
tween twoarmsof the Sindh River; famihanwd Almean- 
sura, 20 farsakh ; Loherdni, at the mouth of the Sindh 
River, 30 farsaekh. 

Marching from Kano] towards the north-north-west, 
you come to Shirshdérahea, 50 fersabk from Kanoq ; 
Pinjaur, 18 farsakh, situated on the mountains, whilst 
opposite it in the plain there lies the city of Tianéshar ; 
Hahmdla, the capital of Jalandhar, at the foot of the 
mountains, 18 ferseki; Bellawar, τὸ fersakh ; thence 
marching westward, you come to Ladda, 13 farsakh ; 
the fortress Rajayiri, ὃ fursakh ; thence marching north- 
ward, you come to Kashmir, 25 farsakh, 

Marching from Kanoj towards the west, you come 
to Divdmeu, τὸ farsakh from Kano]; Kuti, τὸ fersakh ; 
Andr, 10 farsakh; Mirat, 10 farsakh; Ρ inimit, τὸ 
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jforsakh. Between the latter two places flows the river 
Jiun; Kawtiel, 10 farsakh; Sunndm, τὸ farsakh. 

Thence marching towards the north-west, you come 
to Adittahaur, 9 forsakh ; Jajanir, 6 farsakh ; Mandea- 
hitkiur, the capital of Launhiwur, east of the river Iriwa, 
8 farsakh; the river Candriha, 12 forsakh; the river 
Jrilam, west of the river Biyatta, 8. forsakh ; Wethind, 
the capital of Kandhir, west of the river Sindh, 20 
forsakh ; Purshiwar, 14 forsekh ; Dunmir, 15 farsalch ; 
Kediul, 12 farsakh ; Gheenn, 17 forsakh, 

Notes about Kashmir lies ona plateau surrounded by high inac- 
eessible mountains. The south and east of the country 
belong to the Hindus, the west to various kings, the 
Bolar-Shih and the Shugnin-Shih, and the more remote 
parts upto the frontiers of Badhakhsban, to the Wakhin- 
Shih, The north and part of the east of the country 
belong to the Turks of Khoten and Tibet. ‘The distance 
from the peak of Bhoteshar to Kashmir through Tibet 
amounts to nearly 300 farsakh. 

The inhabitants of Kashmir are pedestrians, they 
have no riding animals nor elephants. The noble 
among them ride in palankins called Awtt, carried on 
the shoulders of men, They are particularly anxious 
about the natural streneth of their country, and there- 
fore take always much care to keep a etrong hold upon 
the entrances and roads leading intoit. In consequence 
it is very difficult to have any commerce with them. 
Tn former times they used to allow one or two foreigners 
to enter their country, particularly Jews, but at present 
they do not allow any Hindu whom they do not know 
personally to enter, much less other people. 

The best known entrance to Kashmir is from the 
town Dabrahiin, half way between the rivers Sindh and 
Jailam. ‘Thence to the bridge over the river, where the 
water of the Kusnéiri is joined by that of the Malwwi, 
both of which come from the mountains of Shamilin, 
and fall into the Jailam, the distance Is 8 ἐπ 
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‘Thence you reach in five days the beginning of the ravine 
whence the river Jailam comes; at the other end of this 
ravine is the watch-station Jair, on both sides of the 
river Jailam. ‘Thenee, leaving the ravine, yon enter 
the plain, and reach in two more days Addishtan, the 
capital of Kashmir, passing on the road the village 
Ushkara, which lies on both sides of the valley, in the 
same manner as BaramilA. 

The city of Kashmir covers a space of four frrsalh, 
being built along both banks of the river Jailam, which 
are connected with each other by bridges and ferry- 
boats. The Jailam rises in the mountains Haramakot, 
where alsothe Ganges rises, cold, impenstrable regions 
where the snow never melts nor disappears, Lehind 
them there is Afcheacin, ae. Great China, When the 
Jailam has left the mountains, and has flowed two 
days journey, it passes throuch Addishtiin. Four fer- 
sich farther on it enters a swamp of one square farsetch. 
The people have their plantations on the borders of this 
swamp, and on such parts of it as they manage to 
reclaim. Leaving this swamp, the Jailam passes the 
town Ushkirfi, and then enters the above-mentioned 
ravine, 

The river Sindh rises in the mountains Unang in the 
territory of the Turks, which you can reach in the 
following way:—Leaving the ravine by which you 
enter Kashmir and entering the plateau, then you have 
fora march of two more days on your left the mountains 
of Bolor and Shamiliin, Turkish tribes who are ealled 
Bhattavaryan. Their king has the title Bhatta-Shih. 
Their towns are Gilgit, Aswira, and Shiltis, and their 
lan¢nage is the Turkish. Kashmir suffers much from 
their inroads, Marching on the left side of the river, 
you always pass through cultivated ground and reach 
the capital; marching on the right side, you pass 
through villages, one close to the other, south of the 
capital, and thence you reach the mountain Kulirjak, 
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which is like a cupola, similar to the mountain Dun- 
biwand, The snow there never melts. It is always 
visible from the region of Tiikeshar and Lauhiwar 
(Lahore), The distance between this peak and the 
plateau of Kashmir is two fursakh, The fortress Raji- 
giri hes south of it, and the fortress Lahur west of it, 
the two strongest places I have ever seen. The town 
Rajiwari is three fursaki distant from the peak. This 
is the farthest place to which our merchants trade, and 
beyond which they never pass. 

This is the frontier of India from the north. 

In the western frontier mountains of India there live 
various tribes of the Afghans, and extend up to the 
neighbourhood of the Sindh Valley. 

The southern frontier of India is formed by the 
ocean. ‘The coast of India begins with Tis, the capital of 
Makrin, and extends thence in a south-eastern direction 
towards the region of Al-daibal, over a distance of 40 
Jorsakh. Between the two places lies the Gulf of 
Taran, A gulf is like an angle or a winding line of 
water penetrating from the ocean into the continent, 
and is dangerous for navigation, specially on account of 
ebb and flood. An estuary is something similar to a 
eulf, but is not formed by the ocean's penetrating into 
the continent. It is formed by an expanse of flowing 
water, which there is changed into standing water and 
is connected with the ocean. ‘These estuaries, too, are 
dangerous for the ships, because the water is sweet and 
does not bear heavy bodies as well as salt water does. 

After the above-mentioned gulf follow the small 
Munha, the great Munha, then the Bawari, 1.6. the 
pirates of Kacch and Sdmaniith, “They are thus called 
because they commit their robberies on sea in ships 
called bira. The places on the coast are :—7awalleshar, 
50 fjarsokh from Daibal; Lehardni, 12 farsakh ; Baga, 
12 forsakh; HKaceh, where the ma/l-tree grows, and 
Bivot, 6 forsakh; Somandth, 14 farsakh; Kanbdyat, 
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30 farsakh ; Asawil, 2 days; Bihrdj, 30 farsakh (2), 
sandan, 50 farsakh; Sibara, 6 farsakh, Taina, 5 
Jorsakh, 

Thence the coast-line comes to the country Ldn, 
in which hes the city of Jimir, then to Vallabha, 
Kdnjt, Darvad, Next follows a great bay in which 
Singaldib les, ve. the island Sarandib (Cey lon). Round 
the bay lies the city of Panjaydver (sic), When this 
city had fallen into ruins, the king, Janr, built instead 
of it, on the coast towards the west, a new city which 
he called Padnar. 

The next place on the coast is Umnmalndra, then Ram- 
sher (Raimeshar 5) opposite Sarandib; the distance of the 
sea between them is 12 farsath. The distance from 
Panjayiivar to Rameher is 40 farsekh, that between Ram- 
sher and Sefubandhe 2 farsakh. Setubandha means 
bridge of the ocean. It is the dike of Rama, the son of 
Dadaratha, which he built fromthe continent to the castle 
Lanki. At present if consists of isolated mountains 
between which the ocean flows. Sixteen farsath from 
Setubandha towards the east is Avitind, the mountains 
of the monkeys. Every day the king of the monkeys 
comes out of the thicket together with his hosts, and 
settles down in particular seats prepared forthem. The 
inhabitants of that region prepare for them cooked rice, 
and bring it to them-on leaves. After having eaten 
it they return into the thicket, but im case they are 
neglected, this would be the ruin of the country, as 
they are not only numerous, but also savage and aggres- 
sive. According to the popular belief, they are a race 
of men changed into monkeys on account of the help 
which they had afforded to Rama when making war 
against the demons; he is believed to have bequeathed 
those villages to them as a legacy. When a man 
happens to fall in with them, and he recites to them 
the poetry of Rima and pronounces the incantations of 
Rama, they will quietly listen to him; they will even 
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lead on the right path him who has gone astray and 
give him meat and drink, At all events, thus the 
matter stands according to popular belief. If there is 
any truth in this, the effect must be produced by the 
melody, the like of which we have already mentioned 
in connection with the hunting of gazelles (v. p. 195). 

The eastern islands in this ocean, which are nearer to 
China than to India, are the islands of the “bay, called 
by the Hindus Suvarna-dvipa, ie. the gold islands. 
The western islands in this ocean are those of the Zanj 
(Negroes), and those in the middle are the islands 
Ramm and the Diva islands (Malediva, Laccadiva), to 
which belong also the Kumair islands. It is peculiar 
to the Diva islands that they rise slowly; first, there 
appears a sandy tract above the surface of the ocean ; it 
rises more and more and extends in all directions, till 
at last it becomes a firm soil, whilst at the same time 
another island falls into decay and melts away, finally 
is submerged and disappears in the ocean, As soon as 
the inhabitants become aware of this process, they search 
for a new island of increasing fertility, transport there 
their cocoa-nut palms, date palms, cereals, and house- 
hold goods, and emigrate to it. ‘These islands are, 
according to their products, divided into two classes, the 
Diva-kiidhe, 1.6. the Diva of the kauri-shells, because 
there they gather kauri-shells from the branches of the 
cocoa-nut palms which they plant in the sea, and Diw- 
kenbdr, Ge. the Diva of the cords twisted from cacoa- 
nut fibres, and used for fastening together the planks of 
the ships. 

The island of Alwdakwik belongs to the Kumair 
islands. Awnmair is not, as common people believe, the 
name of a tree which produces screaming human heads 
instead of fruits, but the name of a people the colour of 
whom is whitish. They are of short stature and of a 
build like that of the Turks. They practise the religion 
of the Hindus, and have the custom of piercing their 
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ears. Some of the inhabitants of the Wehwdk island 
are of black colour, In our countries there is a great 
demand for them as slaves. People fetch from thence 
the black ebony-wood ; it is the pith of a tree, the other 
parts of which are thrown away, whilst the kinds of 
wood called milanvme and shaukat and the yellow 
sandal-wood are brought from the country of the Aan} 
(Negroes). 

In former times there were pearl-banks in the bay 
of Sarandib (Ceylon), but at present they have been 
abandoned. Since the Ssarandib pearls have disap- 
peared, other pearls have been found at Sufala in the 
country of the Aanj, so that people say the pearls of 
Sarandib have migrated to Sufila. 

India has the tropical rains in summer, which is called 
vershabila, and these rains are the more copious and 
last the longer the more northward the situation of a 
province of India is, and the less it is intersected by 
ranges of mountains. The people of Miiltin used to 
tell me that they have no varsial+ila, but the more 
northern provinces nearer the mountains have the rer- 
shakdla. In Bhatal and Indravédi it begins with the 
month AshAdha, and it rains continually for four 
months as thongh water-buckets were poured out. In 
provinces still farther northward, round the mountains 
of Kashmir up to the peak of Jidari between Dunptir 
and Barshiwar, copious rain falls during two and a half 
months, beginning with the month Sriivana. However, 
on the other side of this peak there is no rainfall; for 
the clouds in the north are very heavy, and do not rise 
much above the surface. When, then, they reach the 
mountains, the mountain-sides strike against them, and 
the clouds are pressed like olives or grapes, in conse- 
quence of which the rain pours down, and the clouds 
never pass beyond the mountains. Therefore Kashmir 
has no varsheahkele, but continual snowfall during two 
and a half months, beginning with Magha, and shortly 
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after the middle of Caitra continual rain sets in for a 
few days, melting the snow and cleansing the earth. 
This rule seldom has an exception; however, a certain 
amount of extraordinary meteorological occurrences is 
peculiar to every province of India. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


ON THE NAMES OF THE PLANETS, THE SIGNS OF THE 
A0DIAC, THE LUNAR STATIONS, AND RELATED &UE- 
JECTS. 


We have already mentioned, near the beginning of the 
book, that the language of the Hindus is extremely 
rich in nouns, both original and derivative, so that m 
some instances they call exe thing by a multitnde of 
different names. So I have heard them saying that 
they have a thousand names all meaning sun; and, no 
doubt, each planet has quite as many, or nearly as 
many names, since they could not do with less (for the 
purposes of versification). 

The names of the week-days are the best known 
names of the planets connected with the word bira, 
which follows after the planet's name, asin Persian the 
word shambih follows after the number of the week- 
day (diishambih, siishambih, &e.), So they say— 


7 r ΟΥ̓. a 1 i Π ᾿ ᾿ ᾿ 

Aditya δᾶνα, tc. Bunday. Gritaspati hire, te. Thursday. 
Some Diva, ἐν. Monday. Sukin dite, te. Friday. 
Miniqala héra, i.e. Toesday. Aitneveara tee, ie. Saturday. 


Budho tiga, 1.8, Wednesday, 


And thus they go on counting, beginning anew with 
Sunday, Monday, &c. 

Muslim astronomers call the planets the fords of the 
days, and, in counting the howrs of the day, they begin 
with the dominws of the day, and then count the planets 
in the order from above to below. For instance, the sun 
15 the dominus of the first day, and at the same time the 
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domanus of its first hour. The second hour is ruled by 
the planet of the sphere next under the sphere of the 
sun, i.e, Venus. The third hour is ruled by Mercury, 
and the fourth bythe moon, herewith the descending 
from the sun to the wether, z.e. the atmosphere of the 
earth, has an end, and in counting they return to Saturn. 
According to this system, the dominus of the twenty- 
fifth hour is the moon, and this is the first hour of 
Monday. So the moon is not only the deminus of the 
first hour of Monday, but also the dominus of the whole 
day. 

In all this there is only one difference between our 
system and that of the Hindus, viz. that we use the ὧραι 
καιρικαί, 80 that the thirteenth planet, counted from 
the dominus diet, is the dominus of the succeeding night. 
This is the third planet if you count in an opposite 
direction, i.e. ascending from the lower planet-spheres 
to the higher. On the contrary, the Hindus make the 
doeminus diet the dominus of the whole νυχθήμερον, 80 
that day and night follow each other without having 
each a separate dominus. This, at all events, 1s the 
practice of the people at large. 

Sometimes, however, their chronological methods 
make me think that the dpa καιρικαΐ were not entirely 
unknown to them. They call the hour fore, and by 
the same name they call the half of a zodiacal sign in 
the calculation of the nimbakra, The following cal- 
culation of the dominus horw is derived from one of 
their astronomical handbooks :— 

* |Mvide the distance between the sun and the degree 
of the ascendens measured by equal degrees, by 15, and 
add to the quotient 1, dropping a fraction if there be 
any. This sum is then counted off from the dominus 
diei, according to the succession of the planets from 
above to below.” (The planet you arrive at in the end 
is the dominus of the hour in question.) This calenula- 
tion is more of a nature to make us think of dpat 
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καιρικαί as having been used, than of ὥρωι ἰσημε- 
piven, 

It is accustom of the Hindus to enumerate the planets 
in the order of the week-days. They will persist in 
using it in their astronomical handbooks, as well as in 
other books, and they decline to use any other order, 
though it be much more correct. 

The Greeks mark the planets with figures, to fix 
thereby their limits on the estrolabe in an easily intel- 
ligible manner, images which are not letters of the 
alphabet. The Hindus use a similar system of abridge- 
ment; however, their figures are not images invented 
for the purpose, but the initial characters of the names 
of the planets, e.g. d= Aditya, or the sun; e=Candre, 
or the moon; ᾧ τε Budhu, or Mercury. 

The following table exhibits the commonest names 
of the seven planets :— 


The Planets. Thetr Names in the lndiat) Language 


Aditya, sirya, bhinu, arka, divikara, ravi, bibata (7), 
heli, 


— || Soma, candra, indu, himagn, sitaradmi, himarasmi, 
~ ae sitdméu, sitadidhiti, himamaytikha, 


Mars Mazigala, bhaumya, kuja, fra, vakra, dvaneya, 
a miheya, Eriirikshi (7), rakta. 


Mercury se ia dae cindra, 188, bodhana, vitta (1), 
Vribaspati, goro, jiva, devejya, devapurohita, deva- 
mantrin, aigiras, stiri, devapiti. 


Jupiter . 

] 

Wanue on ἢ Sukra, bhrign, sita, bhircava, fishati(?), dinavaguru, 
ἢ bhriguputra, asphujit (7). 


| Sanaiécara, manda, asila, koya, Adityaputra, saura, 


maturn . firki, siiryaputra. | 


The multiplicity of names of the sun as exhibited 
in the previons table was the cause which led the 
theologians to assume also a multiplicity of suns, so 
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that according to them there are twelve suns, each of 
which rises in a particular month, The book Pishinw- 
dharma says: “ἢ Vishnu, i.e. Narayana, who is without 
beginning in time and without end, divided himself 
for the angels into twelve parts, which became sons 
to Kagyapa. These are the suns rising in the single 
months.”’ Those, however, who do not believe that the 
multiplicity of names is the source of this theory of 
twelve suns, point out that the other planets also have 
many names, but each only one body, and that, besides, 
the names of the sun are not only twelve, but many 
more, ‘The names are derived from words with generic 
meanings, eg. Aditya, i.e, the beginning, beeause the 
sun is the beginning of the whole. Sevitr: means 
every being which has a progeny, and since all progeny 
in the world originates with the sun, he is called 
Savitrt, Further, the sun is called Ravi, because he 
dries wet substances. ‘The juice in the plants is called 
rosa, and he who takes τὸ out of them is called ram. 
Names of The moon too, the companion of the sun, has many 
Pacem «names, eg. Some, because she is luchy, and everything 
lucky is called somagraha, whilst all that is unlucky 1s 
called pipagraka. Further, Nigega, t.e. lord of the night, 
Nakshatrandtha, t.e. lord of the lunar stations, Prijesrara, 
i.e. lord of the Brahmins, Sitdsiéu, i.e. having a cold ray, 
because the moon's globe is watery, which is a blessing 
to the earth, When the solar ray meets the moon, the 
ray becomes as cool as the moon herself, then, being 
reflected, it illuminates the darkness, makes the night 
cool and extinguishes any hurtful kind of combustion 
wrought by the sun. Similarly the moon is also called 
Candra, which means the left eye of Narayana, as the sun 
is his right eye. 
The names The following table exhibits the names of the months 
athe, Disturbances and differences in lists of these names pro- 
ceed from the causes which we shall mention (v, p. 228) 
when speaking of theenumeration of the diferent earths. 


The Months, 


Caitra 
Vaisikha . 
Jyaishtha 
Ashidha . 
Sravana 
Bhadrapada 
Asvaynuija . 
Karttika . 


Margasirsha 


 Pausha 


Macha 


Philguna . 


Their Suns 


neeording to-tlie 


Fiatnin-dheran 


ATyaman 


Vivyaevant 
Arne 
Parjanyva 


Varuna 


Indra , ‘ 


Dhiatri . 
Mitra . 
Piishan 
Bhaga . 


Trashtri ; 


The Meaning of theese Names aceording to the Fishenuatherine. 


Moving about in heaven, not resting , ‘ - 


Ponishing and beating the rebels, 


In consequence } 


they do notoppose him, from fear .  . ; 


He looks at the whole in general, not in detail . 


Having rays 


Affording help like the rain 
He prepares the whole 


Companion and lord 


He gives benefits to men and rules them . 


Beloved by the world . 


Nourishment, for he nourishes men . ὃ : 4 


Lovely, desired by the universe . 


He provides the whole with good 


| 


The Suns 
according to the 
Anhifyerepearrceme, 


Vernacular 
Nannies, 


Ameumant . | Ravi. 


Savitri . Vishnu, 
Bhanu . Τάτ. 
Vivasvant Vidhétri, 
Vishnu Aryaman, 


Indra . . | Bhaga, 


Dhiitri . mavitri. 
Ghaga . Pishan, 
Pishan T'vashtrt, 
Mitra . . | Arka, 
Varuna Divikara. 


Aryaman  . | Amsnu. 
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People think, with regard to the order of the names 
of suns as given by the Vishnu-diarme, that it is 
correct and undisturbed; for Vasudeva has a separate 
name in each month, and his worshippers begin the 
months with Margasirsha, in which his name is Aesara, 
Tf you count his names one after the other, yon find that 
one which he has in the month Caitra, Vishnu, in accord- 
ance with the tradition of the Vishnu-dharma, 

The names of the months are related to those of the 
lunar stations. As two or three stations belong to each 
month, the name of the month is derived from one of 
them. We have in the following table written these 
particular stations with red ink (in this translation with 
an asterisk}, in order to point out their relationship with 
the names of the months, 

If Jupiter shines in some lunar station, the month to 
which this station belongs is considered as the dominant 
of the year, and the whole year is called by the name of 
this month, 

If the names of the month given in the following 
table differ in some respects from those used heretofore, 
the reader must know that the names which we have 
hitherto used are the vernacular or vulgar ones, whilst 
those given in this table ar 
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The signs of the zodiac have names corresponding to 
the images which they represent, and which are the 
same among the Hindus as among all other nations. 
The third sign is called Mithuna, which means a pair 
consisting of a boy and a girl; in fact, the same as the 
Twins, the well-known image of this sign. 

Varahamihira says in the larger book of nativities 
that the word applies to a man holding a lyre and a 
club, which makes me think that he identified Mithuna 
with Orion (ἡ εάν. And this is the opinion of 
common people in general, to such a degree that the 
station is known as Adjaeuzd (instead of the Twins), 
though Aljanzi does not belong to the image of this 
sien, 

The same author explains the image of the sixth sien 
asa ship, andinits hand an ear of corn, Lam inclined 
to think that in our manuscript there is a lacuna in this 
place, for « ship has no hand. The Hindus eall this 
sion Aanyd, 1.6. the virgin girl, and perhaps the passage 
in question ran originally thus: “4 virgin in @ ship 
holding an ear of corn in her hand.” ‘This is the lunar 
station Alsimdk Ala zal (Spica). The word ship makes 
one think that the author meant the lunar station 
Al awwé (8, ἡ, y, ὃ, εἰ, Virginis), for the stars of Al'awwi 
form a line, the end of which is a curve (like the keel 
of a ship). 

The image of the seventh sign he declares to be fire. 
li is called Tulé = balance. 

Of the tenth sign Variihamihira says that 1t has the 
face of a goat, whilst the remainder is a mekere (hippo- 
potamus). However, after having compared the sign 
with a matere, he might have saved himself the trouble 
of attributing to it the face of agoat. Only the Greeks 
require the latter description, because they consider the 
sign as composed of two animals, as a goat in the part 
above the breast and as a fish in the lower part. But 
the aquatic animal called mahara, as people describe 
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it, does not require to be explained as a composition of 
two animals. 

The image of the eleventh sign he calls a bucket, and 
the name, Kwmbke, corresponds to this statement. How- 
ever, if they sometimes enumerate this sign or part of 
it among the human jigures, this proves that they, fol- 
lowing the example of the Greeks, see in ib Aquarius. 

The image of the twelfth sign he describes as the 
figure of two fishes, although the name of the sign in 
all languages signifies only one fish. 

Besides the well-known names, Varihamihira men- 
tions also certain Indian names of the signs which are 
not generally known. We have united both kinds in 
the following table :— 


3 | Harkata. | Kulira. Gg | Makara. Agokirn, 
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ΤῸ is the eustom of the Hindus in enumerating the 
zodiacal signs not to begin with o for Aries and 1 
for Taurus, but to begin with 1 for Aries and 2 for 
Taurus, &e,, 80 that Pisces are No. 12. 


CHAPTER XX. 
ON THE BRAHMANDA, 


BranManDA means the egg of Brahman, and applies in 
reality to the whole of heaven (ai@je), on account of its 
being round, and of the particular kind of its motion, 
It apples even to the whole world, in so far as it is 
divided into an upper and an under part. When they 
enumerate the heavens, they eall the sum of them 
Brabmainda. The Hindus, however, are devoid of train- 
ing in astronomy, and have no correct astronomical 
notions. In congequence, they believe that the earth 
is at rest, more particularly as they, when describing 
the bliss of paradise as something like worldly happi- 
ness, make the earth the dwelling-place of the different 
classes of gods, angels, &c., to whom they attribute loco- 
motion and the direction from the upper worlds to the 
lower. 

According to the enigmatic expressions of their tradi- 
tion, the water was before every other thing, and it 
filled the space of the whole w orld. This was, as 1 
understand them, at the beginning of the day of the soul 
(ourushahoritra, p. 332), and the bepinning of formation 
and combination, Further, they say the water was roll- 
ing and foaming. Then something white came forth 
from the water, of which the Creator created the egg 
of Brahman. Now, according to some, the egg broke ; 
Brahman came forth from it, the one half became the 
heaven, the other the earth, and the broken bits between 
the two halves became the rains. If they said moun- 
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fins instead of rains, the matter would be somewhat 
more plausible. According to others, God spoke to 
Brahman: “JI create an egg, which I make for thy 
dwelling in it.” He had created it of the above men- 
tioned foam of the water, but when the water sank and 
was absorbed, the ege broke into two halves. 


Greek par- Similar opinions were held by the ancient Greeks 
allel: Asele- ote ᾿ Ρ τ roe τ 
pins, regarding Asclepinus, the inventor of the medical art; 


for, according to Galenus, they represent him as holding 
an egg in his hand, whereby they mean to indicate that 
the world 15 round, the egg an image of the universe, 
and that the whole world needs the medical art. Ascle- 
pius does not hold a lower position in the belief of the 
Greeks than Lrahman in the belief of the Hindus, for 
they say that he is a divine power, and that his name 
15 derived from his action, i.¢, protecting against dryness, 
which means death, because death occurs when dryness 
and cold are prevalent. As for his natural origin, they 
call him the son of Apollo, the son of Phlegyas (?), and 
the son of Kronos, 1.6. the planet Saturn. By this 
system of affiliation they mean to attribute to him the 
force of a threefold god. 
Water the The theory of the Hindus, that the water existed 
ene before all creation, rests on this, that it is the cause of 
πο, the cohesion of the atoms of everything, the cause of 
iaienin the growing of everything, and of the duration of life in 
hwo halves. every animated being. Thus the water is an Instrument 
in the hand of the Creator when he wants to create 
something out of matter, A similar idea is propounded 
by the Koran xi, 9: “ And his (God’s) throne was on the 
water.” Whether you explain it in an external way 
as an individual body called by this name, and which 
God orders us to yenerate, or whether you give it the 
intrinsic meaning of realm, te. God’s realm, or the 
like, im any case the meaning is this, that at that 
time beside God there was nothing but the water and 
his throne. If this our beok were not restricted to 
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the ideas of one single nation, we should produce from 
the belief of the nations who lived in ancient times in 
and round Babel ideas similar to the egg of Brahman, 
and even more stupid and unmeaning than that. 

The theory of the division of the egg into two halves 
proves that its originator was the contrary of a scientific 
man, one who did not know that the heaven compre- 
hends the earth, as the shell of the ege of Brahman 
comprehends its yolk. He imagined the earth tio be 
below and the heaven in only one of the six directions 
from the earth, i.e above it. If he had known the 
truth, he might have spared himeelf the theory of the 
breaking of theegge. However, he wished by his theory 
to describe one half of the egg as spread out for the 
earth, and the other half as placed upon it for a cupola, 
trying to outvie Ptolemy in the plamispheric represeu- 
tation of a globe, but without success. 

There have always been similar fancies afloat, which 
everybody interprets as best suits his religion and 
philosophy. So Plato says in his Yimeus something 
like the Brahminda: “The Creator cut a straight thread 
into halves. With each of them he described a circle, 
so that the two circles met in two places, and one of 
them he divided into seven parts.” In these words he 
hints, as is his custom, at the original two motions of 
the universe (from east to west in the diurnal rotation, 
and from west to east in the precession of the equi- 
noxes), and at the globes of the planets. 

Brahmagupta says in the first chapter of the Brahma- 
siddhdnta, where he enumerates the heavens, placing 
the moon in the nearest heaven, the other planets in 
the following ones, and Saturn in the seventh: “The 
fixed stars are in the eighth heaven, and this has been 
created round in order to last for ever, that in it the 
pious may be rewarded, the wicked be punished, since 
there is nothing behind it.” He indicates in this chapter 
that the heavens are identical with the spheres, and he 
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aives them in an order which differs from that of the 
traditional literature of their creed, as we shall show 
hereafter in the proper place. He indicates, too, that 
the round can only be slowly influenced from withont. 
He evinees his knowledge of the Aristotelic notions 
regarding the round form and the rotating motion, and 
that there is no body in existence behind the spheres. 

If it is of this description, evidently Brahmanda is 
the totality of the spheres, tc, the αἰθήρ, in fact, the 
universe, for retribution in another life takes place, ac- 
cording to the ideas of the Hindus, within it, 

Pulisa says in his Siddhdnta;: “The totality of the 
world is the sum of earth, water, fire, wind, and heaven, 
The latter was created behind the darkness. It appears 
to the eyes as blue, because if is not reached by the 
rays of the sun and not illuminated by them like the 
watery non-igneons globes, i.e. the bodies of the planet 
and the moon. When the rays of the sun fall upon 
these and the shadow of the earth does not reach them, 
their darkuess disappears and their figures become visi- 
ble in the night. The heht-giver ia only one, all the 
others receive the light from him.” In this chapter 
Pulisa speaks of the utmost limit that can be reached, 
and calls it Aeaven. He places it an darkness, since he 
says that it exists in a place which is not reached by 
the raye of the sun. The question as to the blue-grey 
colour of heaven which is perceived by the eye is of too 
great an extent to be touched upon here. 

Brahmagupta says in the above-mentioned chapter : 
‘* Multiply the cycles of the moon, #.¢. §7,753,300,000, 
by the number of the yojana of her sphere, te. 324,000, 
and you get as the product 18,712,069,200,000,000, 1.¢. 
the number of the yojana of the sphere of the zodiac.” 
Of the yojane as a measure of distance we have already 
spoken in the chapter on metrology (ch. xv. p. 167). 
We give the just-mentioned calculation of Brahma- 
gupta, simply reproducing his words withont any re- 
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sponsibility of our own, for he has not explained on 
whatreason it rests. Vasishtha says that the Brah- 
minda comprehends the spheres, and the just-mentioned 
numbers are the measure of the Brahmiénda, since the 
sphere of the zodiac is connected with it. The com- 
mentor Balabhadra says: “ We do not consider these 
numbers as a measure of heaven, for we cannot define 
its greatness, but we consider them as the utmost limit 
to which the human power of vision can penetrate. 
There is no possibility of human perception reaching 
above it; but the other spheres differ from each other 
in greatness and smallness, so as to be visible in various 
degrees.” The followers of Aryabhata say: “ It is suffi- 
cient for us to know the space which is reached by the 
solar rays. Wedo not want the space which is not 
reached by the solar rays, though it be in itself of an 
enormous extent. That which is net reached by the 
rays is not reached by the perception of the senses, 
and that which is not reached by perception is not 
knowable,” 

Let us now examine the bearing of the words of these 
authors. The words of Vasishtha prove that the Brah- 
méinda isa globe comprehending the eighth or so called 
zodiacal sphere, in which the fixed stars are placed, and 
that the two spheres touch each other, Now we on our 
own part were already obliged to assume an eighth 
sphere, but there is no reason why we should suppose 
a ninth one. 

On this head the opinions of people are divided. 
Some hold the existence of a ninth sphere to be a neces- 
sity on account of the rotation from east to west, In 50 
far as it moves in this direction and compels everything 
which it comprehends to move in the same direction. 
Others assume the ninth sphere on account of the same 
motion, but suppose that it by itself is motionless, 

The tendency of the representatives of the former 
theory is perfectly clear. However, Aristotle has proved 
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that each moving body is brought into motion by some- 
thing moving which is not within itself, So also this 
ninth sphere would presuppose a mover outside itself, 
What, however, should prevent this mover from putting 
the eight spheres into motion without the intermedia- 
tion of a ninth sphere? 

As regards the representatives of the second view, 
one might almost think that they had a knowledge of 
the words of Aristotle which we have quoted, and that 
they knew that the first mover is motionless, for they 
represent the ninth sphere as motionless and as the 
source of the east to west rotation. Llowever, Aristotle 
has also proved that the first mover is not a body, 
whilst he must be a body, if they deseribe him as a 
elobe, a8 a sphere, and as comprehending something 
else within itself and motionless. 

Thus the theory of the ninth sphere is proved to be 
an impossibility. ‘To the same effect are the words of 
Ptolemy in the preface of his Almagest: “The firat 
cause of the first motion of the universe, if we consider 
the motion by itself, is according to our opinion an in- 
visible and motionless god, and the study of this sub- 
ject we call « divine one. We perceive his action in 
the highest heights of the world, but as an altogether 
different one from the action of those substances which 
can be perceived by the senses,” 

These are the words of Ptolemy on the first mover, 
without any indication of the ninth sphere. But the 
latter is mentioned by Johannes Grammaticus in his 
refutation of Proclus, where he says: “ Plato did not 
know a ninth, starless sphere.” And, according to Jo- 
hannes, 10 was this, ἢν. the negation of the ninth sphere, 
which Ptolemy meant to say. 

Finally, there are other people who maintain that 
behind the last limit of motion there is an infinite rest- 
ing body or an infinite seceuwm, or something which they 
declare to be neither a vacuum nor a plenum, These 
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theories, however, have no connection whatsoever with 
our subject. 

Balabhadra gives us the impression of holding the 
same opinion as those who think that heaven or the 
heavens are a compact body holding in equilibrium all 
heayy bodies and carrying them, and that it is above 
the spheres. ΤῸ Balabhadra it is just as easy to prefer 
tradition to eyesight, as it is difficult to us to prefer 
doubt to a clear proof. 

The truth is entirely with the followers of Aryabhata 
who give us the impression of really being men of great 
scientific attainments. It is perfectly evident that 
Brahminda means the αἰθήρ, together with all products 
of creation in it, 
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CHAPTER AXT. 


DESCRIPTION OF EARTH AND HEAVEN ACCORDING TO THE 
RELIGIOUS VIEWS OF THE HINDUS, BASED UPON 
THELE TRADITIONAL LITERATURE. 


THE people of whom we have spoken in the preceding 
chapter think that the earths are seven like seven 
covers one aboye the other, and the upper one they 
divide into seven parts, differing from our astronomers, 
who divide it into κἀίματα, and from the Persians, who 
divide it into Aushvar, We shall afterwards give a clear 
explanation of their theories derived from the first 
authorities of their religious law, to expose the matter 
to fair criticism, If something in it appears strange to 
us, £0 85 to require a commentary, or if we perceive some 
coincidence with others, even if both parties missed the 
mark, we shall simply put the case before the reader, 
not with the intention of attacking or reviling the 
Hindus, but solely in order to sharpen the minds of 
those who study these theories. 

They do not differ among themselves as to the num- 
ber of earths nor as to the number of the parts of the 
upper earth, but they differ regarding their names and 
th: order of these names. Iam inclined to derive this 
difference from the great verbosity of their language, for 
they call one and the same thing by a multitude of names, 
For instance, they call the sun by a thousand different 
naines according to their own statement, just as the 
Arabs call the lion by nearly as many. Some of these 
names are original, while others are derived from the 
changing conditions of his life or his actions and facul- 
ties. The Hindus and their like boast of this copious- 
ness, whilst in reality it is one of the greatest faults of 
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the language. [or it 15 the task of language fo give a 
bame to everything in creation and toits effects, a name 
based on general consent, so that every body, when hear- 
ing this name pronounced by another man, understands 
What he means. If therefore one and the same name or 
word means a variety of things, it betrays a defect of the 
language and compels the hearer to ask the speaker 
what he means by the word. And thus the word in 
question must be dropped in order to be replaced either 
by a similar one of a sufficiently clear meaning, or by 
an epithet describing what is really meant. Ifone and 
the same thing ts called by many names, and this is not 
occasioned by the fact that every tribe or class of people 
uses & separate one of them, and if, in fact, one single 
name would be sufficient, all the other names save this 
one are to be classified as mere nonsense, aS a means 
of keeping people in the dark, and throwing an air of 
mystery about the subject. And in any case this 
coplousness offers painful difficulties to those who want 
to learn the whole of the language, for it is entirely use- 
less, and only results in a sheer waste of time, 
Frequently it has crossed my mind that the authors 
of books and the transmitters of tradition have an aver- 
sion to mentioning the earths in a definite arrangement, 
and limit themselves to mentioning their names, or that 
the copyists of the books have arbitrarily altered the 
text, lor those men who explained and translated the 
text to me were well versed in the language, and were not 
known as persons who would commit a wanton frand. 
The following table exhibits the names of the earths, 
as far as 1 know them. We rely chiefly on that list, 
which has heen taken from the A ditya-purdne, because 
it follows a certain rule, combining every single earth 
and heaven with a single member of the members of the 
sun, The heavens are combined with the members from 
the skull to the womb, the earths with the members from 
the navel to the foot. This mode of comparison illnus- 
trates their sequence and preserves it from confusion :— 
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CHAPTER XI. 2 


Las 
— 


THE SPIRITUAL BEINGS LIVING ON THE BEVEN 
EARTHS ACCORDING TO THE VAYU-PURANA. 


Of the Danavas—Namuci, Sanknkarna, Kabandha (?), Nishku- 
kiada (7), Stiladanta, Lohita, Kalinga, Svipada ‘and the master of 
the serpents—Dhanaiijaya, Kaliya. 

Of the Daityas—Surakshas, Mahgjambha, Hayagriva, Krishna, 
Janarta (7), Saikhikhsha, Gomukha: and of the Rikshasa— 
Nila, Megha, Krathanaka, Mahoshnisha, Kambala, Asvatara, 
Takshaka. 

Of the Dinavas—Rada (7), Anuhlida, Agnimukha, Tarakiksha, 
Trigira, Siduniira; and of the Rikshasa—Cyavana, Nanda, Viddala. 
And there are many cities in this world. 

Of the Daitvas—Kilanemi, Gajakarna, Ufijara(?); and of the 
Rakshasa—Sumali, Muiija, Vrikavaktra, and the large birds called 
aruda, 

Of the Daityas—Virocana, Jayanta (7), Agnijihva, Hiranyaksha ; 
and of the R&kshasa—Vidyujjihva, Mahimegha; the serpent 
RKarmiira, Svastikajaya. 

_ Of the Daityas—Kesari ; and of the Rakshasa—Urdhvakuja (7), 
Satasirsha, 1.6. having a hondred heads, a friend of Indra; Visuki, 
a serpent, 

The king Bali; and of the Daitvya Mucukunda. In this world 
there are many houses for the Rikshasa, and Vishnu resides there, 
and Sesha, the master of the serpents, 


After the earths follow the heavens, consisting of 
seven stories, one above the other. They are called 
loka, which means “gathering-place.” In a similar 
manner also the Greeks considered the heavens as 
gathering-places. So Johannes Grammaticus says in 
his refutation of Proclus; “Some philosophers thought 
that the sphere called γαλαῤίας, ie. milk, by which 
they mean the milky way, is a dwelling-place for 
rational souls.” The poet Homer says: “Thon hast 
made the pure heaven an eternal dwelling-place for the 
gods. The winds do not shake it, the rains do not 
wet it, and the snow does not destroy it. For init there 
is resplendent clearness without any covering clond.” 

Plato says: “God spoke to the seyen planets: You 
are the gods of the gods, and lam the father of the 
actions; I am he who made you so that no dissolution 
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is possible; for anything bound, though capable of 
being loosened, is not exposed to destruction, as long 
as its order is good,” 

Aristotle says in his letter to Alexander: “The 
world is the order of the whole creation. That which 
15 above the world, and surrounds it on the sides, is the 
dwelling-place of the gods. Heaven is full of the gods 
to which we give the name of stars.” In another place 
of the same book he says, “The earth is bounded by 
the water, the water by the air, the air by the fire, the 
fire by the αἰθήρ. Therefore the highest place is the 
dwelling-place of the gods, and the lowest, the home 
of the aquatic animals.” 

There 15 a similar passage in the Pdyu-Purdna to 
this effect, that the earth is held in its grasp by the 
water, the water by the pure fire, the fire by the wind. 
the wind by heaven, and heaven by its lord. 

The names of the lokas do not differ like those of 
the earths. There is a difference of opinion only re- 
garding their order, We exhibit the names of the 
lokeas τὰ a table similar to the former (p. 230). 


What members of Their Names 
The Number of the | tlie Sun they repre- | according to the 
Heavens, aonb according fo | ititwe, Fin and 
the Aditya-Purtice (Fish yu Pitrigua, 
I. The stomach. EBbirloka. — 
II. The breast, | Ghuovarloka, 
ILI. | The mouth. Svarloka, 
LV. The eyebrow. Maharloka. 
¥. The forehead. | Janalokas, | 
ee { Above the | | πη 1.1. 
ibs | forehead. f | Tapoloka. 


WIT. The skull. Satyaloka, 


This theory of the earths is the same with all Hindus, 
except alone the commentator of the book of Patatijali. 
He had heard that the Piteras, or fathers, had their 
gathering-place in the sphere of the moon, a tradition 
built on the theories of the astronomers. In econse- 
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quence he made the lunar sphere the first heaven, 
whilst he ought to have identified it with Bhirloke. 
And because by this method he had one heaven too 
many, he dropped the Srarlota, the place of reward. 

The same anthor differs besides in another point. 
As the seventh heaven, Satyaloka, is im the Purinas 
also called Brahmeloka, he placed the Brahmaloka 
above the Satvaloka, whilst it would have been much 
more reasonable to think that in this case one and the 
same thing is called by two different names. He ought 
to have omitted the Brahmaloka, to haye identified 
Pitriloka with Bhirloka, and not to have left out the 
Svarloka. 

So much about the seven earths and the seven 
heavens. We shall now speak of the division of the 
surface of the uppermost earth and of related subjects. 

Dip (dvips) is the Indian word for islend. Hence 
the words Seangaladin (Simhaladvipa), which we call 
Serendib, and the Léhjdt (Maledives, Laccadives). The 
latter are numerous islands, which become, so to speak, 
decrepit, are dissolved and flattened, and finally dis- 
appear below the water, whilst at the same time other 
formations of the same kind begin to appear above the 
water like a streak of sand which continually crows 
and rises and extends. The inhabitants of the former 
island leaye their homes, settle on the new one and 
colonise 1}. 

According to the religions traditions of the Hindus, 
the earth on which we live is round and surrounded by 
a sea, On the sea hes an earth like a collar, and on 
this earth lies again a round sea like a collar. The 
number of dry collars, called islunds, is seven, and 
likewise that of the seas. The size of both dvipas and 
seas rises In such a progression that each dvépe 18. the 
double of the preceding deina, each sea the donble of 
the preceding sea, 1.6. In the progression of the powers 
of two. If the middle earth is reckoned as one, the 
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size of all seven earths represented as collars is 127, 
If the sea surrounding the middle earth is counted as 
one, the size of all seven seas represented as collars is 
127. ‘The total size of both earths and seas is 254. 

The commentator of the book of Patafijali has adopted 
as the size of the middle earth 100,000 yojane. Accord- 
ingly, the size of all the earths would be 12,700,000 
yojtne. Further he adopts as the size of the sea which 
surrounds the middle earth 200,000 yojana. Accord- 
ingly, the size of all the seas would be 25,400,000 
yoane, and the total size of all the earths and seas 
38,100,000 yojana. However, the author himself has 
not made these additions. Therefore we cannot com- 
pare his numbers with ours. But the Vdyu-Purdna 
says that the diameter of the totality of earths and seas 
is 37,900,000 yojana, a number which does not agree 
with the above-mentioned sum of 38,100,000 yojand, 
lt cannot be accounted for, unless we suppose that the 
number of earths is only six, and that the progression 
begins with the number 4 instead of 2. Such a num- 
ber of seas (i.e. 6) may possibly be explained in this 
way, that the seventh one has been dropped, because 
the author only wanted to find.the size of the contin- 
ents, which induced him to leave the last surrounding 
sea out of the calculation, But if he once mentions 
the continents he must also mention all the seas which 
surround them. Why he has commenced the pro- 
gression with 4 instead of 2, 1 cannot account for by 
any of the principles of the calenlation as they have 
been laid down, 

Rach dripa and sea has a separate name. As far as 
we know them, we place them before the reader in the 
following table, and hope that the reader will excuse us 
for so doing, 


of tie Dvipas 
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VII. 


Mataya-Purina, 


Seas. 


Jambu-dvipa. cate 
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Kuda-dvipa, J butter. 


Kraufica-dvipa thiel mille 
7 fi \ Sari, de. 
scat acca rice-wine, 


Tkshurasoda, ἐμαὶ 
Gomeda-dvipa,  —S the juice of 
j Sugar-Cane, 
Fushkara- \ | Bvidtidaka, te. 
dvipa. /, sweet water 


Lavana, t.¢. | 


\ | Dadhimanda, i. 


The Commentator of Pataijali— 
] Vishnu-Purdna, 


| Deipaa, 


Jambu, 
' the name of a tree, 


Plaksha, 
the name of a tree, 
| Salmali, 
the name of a tree, 
| Rusa, 
the name of a plant. 
Kraunca, 
the hosts. 


Sika, 
the name of a tree. | 


Pushkara, 
the name of a tree. 


ΘΒ, 


Kshara, i.e. 
Salt. 


[kshu, ie 
SUrAT-Ccane, 


Suri, Be. 
wine, 


Sarpis, ζω, 
butter. 


Dacthi, τὰ, 


gour-milk, 


Kshira, 1.6 
milk. 


Svididaka, te. 
sweet Water. 


Vertnculir Names, 
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Τηυγηῖ5. Beas. 
Jambu, Lavana-samudra. 
Saka. kehu. 
Kusa, Sura, 
Kraunca, Barpis, 
Silmali, Dadhisigara 
Gomeda. Kshira, 
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The differences of the traditions as exhibited by this 
table cannot be accounted forin anyrational way. ‘They 
can hardly have sprung from any other source but from 
arbitrary, accidental changes of the enumeration, ‘The 
most appropriate of these traditions is that of the 
Matsya-Purdna, because it enumerates the dvipas and 
seas ove after the other according to a fixed order, a 
sea surrounding an island, an island surrounding a sea, 
the enumeration proceeding from the centre to the 
periphery. 

We shall now in this place record some related sub- 
jects, though it would perhaps be more correct to treat 
of them in some other part of the book. 

The commentator of the book of Patanjali, wishing 
to determine the dimension of the world, begins from 
below and says: “ The dimension of the derjeness is one 
kott and 85 fakshe yojana, 1,6. 15,000,000 yojane, 

Then follows Vera, 1.6. the hells, of the dimension 
of 13 Aoft and 12 lakshea, 1.6. 131,200,000 yojand. 

‘Then follows darkness, of one laksa, 1.6. 100,000 
yopane. 

‘ Above it les the earth Vryre, so called on account 
of its hardness, because the word means αὶ dicmond, and 
the molten thunder-bolf, of 34,000 yoy. 

‘ Above it lies the middle earth Garbia, of 60,000 
Yap αΎμ, 

ἢ Above it lies the golden earth, of 30,000 yojane, 

“ Above this the seven earths, each of 10,000 yay, 
which makes the sum of 70,000 yojana, ‘he upper one 
of them is that which contains the dvipus and the seas, 

‘Behind the sweet-water sea lies Lolvileia, which 
means a nol-gathering-place, 1.¢. a place without civilisa- 
tion and inhabitants. 

“Thereupon follows the gold-earth of one Kefi, i.e. 
10,000,000 yajane ; above 1t the Pilraloka of 6,134,000 
YOpANEL, 

“The totality of the seven /ofws, which is called Braj- 
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manda, has the dimension of 15 koft, te. 150,000,000 
yojanc. And above this is the darkness fames, similar 
to the lowest darkness, of 18,500,000 yojana,” 

We on our part found it already troublesome to 
enumerate all the seven seas, together with the seven 
earths, and now this author thinks he can make the sub- 
ject more easy and pleasant to us by inventing some more 
earths below those already enumerated by ourselves! 

The Fashnu-Purdna, when treating of similar subjects, 
says: *‘ There 18 a serpent under the seventh lowest 
earth, which is called Seshdkhya, worshipped among 
the spiritual beings. It is also ealled παρέα, It has 
a thousand heads, and bears the earths without being 
molested by their heavy weight. These earths, one 
stored above the other, are gifted with good things 
and happiness, adorned with jewels, illuminated by 
their own rays, not by those of sun and moon. The 
latter two luminaries do not rise in them. ‘Therefore 
their temperature is always equal, they have everlasting 
fragrant flowers, blossoms of trees and fruits; their in- 
habitants have no notion of time, since they do not 
become aware of any motions by counting them. Their 
dimension is 70,000 yojana, the dimensions of each 
being 10,000. Nirada, the Rishi, went down in order 
to see them, and to acquaint himself with the two kinds 
of beings which inhabit them, the Daitya and Danava. 
When he then found the bliss of paradise to be rather 
insignificant in comparison with that of these earths, 
he returned to the angels, giving his report to them, 
and rousing their admiration by his description.” 

Further, the following passage: “ Behind the sweet- 
water sea lies the gold earth, the double of the totality 
of the dvipas and seas; but not inhabited by men nor 
by demons. Behind it lies Lohdloke, a mountain of the 
height of 10,000 yo/ana, and of the same breadth, Its 
whole dimension is 50 ‘oft, ἔνε, 500,000,000 yejanc.”” 

The totality of all this is in the Hindu language 
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sometimes called dhététri, ie. holding all things, and 
sometimes vidhdiji, i.e. letting loose all things. Itis also 
called the dwelling-place of every living being, and by 
various other names, which differ as people differ in 
their opinions about the φασι. Those who believe 
in the vaeuum make 1b the cause why all bodies are 
attracted towards it, whilst those who deny the vacuum, 
declare that 18 is not the cause of the attraction. 

Then the author of the Pishnu-Purdne returns to the 
fLokas and says: ‘“ Everything which a foot can tread 
upon and a ship sail in, is Bhairloka.” This seems to 
be an indication of the surface of the uppermost earth. 
The air, which is between the earth and the sun, in 
which the Siddhas, the Munis, and the Gandharvas, 
the musicians, wander to and fro, is the Bhwoerloha, 
The whole of -these three earths is called the tiree 
prihiet. That which is above them is Vydsa-mandalua, 
ἔνε, the realm of Vyasa. The distance between the 
earth and sun is 100,000 yojanea, that between the sun 
and the moon 1s the same. ‘The distance between the 
moon and Mercury is two Imbshes, 1.6. 200,000 yojana, 
that between Mercury and Venus is the same. The 
distances between Venus and Mars, Mars and Jupiter, 
Jupiter and Saturn, are equal, each being 200,000 
αι, The distance between Saturn and the Great 
Bear is 100,000 yojana, and that from the Great Bear 
to the pole is 1000 yejane. Above it is Meherloka, at 
a distance of 20 millions of yajane ; above it, the Jine- 
foke, at a distance of 80 millions; above it, Pitrilofe, at 
a distance {480 millions; above it, Satyaloka.”’ 

This sum, however, is more than thrice the sum 
which we have mentioned on the authority of the com- 
mentator of the book of Patafjali, ἐν. 150,000 yojana. 
but such is the custom of the copyists and scribes in 
every nation, and 1 cannot declare the students of the 
Puranas to be free from it, for they are not men of 
exact learning. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


TRADITIONS RELATING TO THE POLE, 


THE pole, in the language of the Hindus, is called The origi 


ἄνα, and the axis geld. The Hindus, with the 
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exception of their astronomers, speak always only of Somadaita. 


ane pole, the reason of which is their belief in the dome 
of heaven, as we have heretofore explained. According 
to Vayu-Purdne, heaven revolves round the pole like a 
potter's wheel, and the pole revolves round itself, with- 
out changing its own place. This revolution is finished 
in 30 muhiirta, te. in one nychiheneron. 

Regarding the south pole, | have heard from them 
only one story or tradition, viz. the following. They 
had once a king called Somadatta, who by his noble 
deeds had deserved paradise; but he did not like the 
idea of his body being torn away from his soul when 
he should depart into the other world. Now he called 
on the Rishi Vasishtha, and teld to him that he loved 
his body, and did not wish to be separated from 1; but 
the Rishi informed him that it was impossible to take 
along with oneself the material body from this world 
into paradise. ‘Thereupon he laid his desire before the 
children of Vasishtha; however, these spat in his face, 
scoffed at him, and changed him into a ἐμ ἰδ with 
ear-rings in both ears, and clad in a Awrfak (7.6. a short 
shirt worn by the women round the shoulders, reaching 
down to the middle of the body). When he came in 
this condition to the Rishi, Visviimitra, the latter found 
him to be a disgusting spectacle, and asked him what 
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was the reason of his appearing so, whereupon Soma- 
datta informed him, and told him the whole story. 
Now Visvimitra became very angry on his account; he 
ordered the Brahmans into his presence in order to per- 
form a great sacrifice, among those also the children of 
Vasishtha, and he spoke to them: ‘tl wish te make a 
new world, and a new paradise for this pious king, that 
there he may obtain the fulfilment of bis wish.” There- 
npon he began to make the pole and the Great Bear in 
the south, but then Indra, the ruler, and the spiritual 
beings began tofear him. They went to him, humbled 
themselves before him, and asked him to desist from 
the work he had commenced on this condition, that 
they would carry Somadatta with fis body, just as 1b 
was, into paradise. This they did, and in consequence 
the Hishi desisted from making a second world, but 
that which he had already made up to that moment 
remained, 

It is well known that the north pole with us is called 
the Great Bear, the south pole Canopus. But some of 
our people (Muslims) who do not rise above the unedu- 
cated mass, maintain that in the sonth of heaven too 
there is a Great Bear of the same shape as the northern, 
which revolves round the southern pole. 

Sach a thing would not be impossible nor even 
strange, if the report abont it came from a trust- 
worthy man, who had made long sea-voyages. Cer- 
tainly in southern regions stars are seen which we do 
not know in our latitudes. So Sripila says that the 
people of Multin see in summer time a red star a little 
below the meridian of Canopns, which they eall Sila, 
i. the beam of crucifixion, and that the Hindus consider 
it as unlucky. Therefore, when the moon stands in 
the station Ptirvabhadrapada, the Hindus do not travel 
towards the south, because this star stands in the 
south. 

Aljaihini relates, in his Book of Routes, that on the 
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island Langabaltis there is a large star visible, known 
as the ferer-star. It appears in winter about morning 
dawn in the east as hieh as a date-palm tree, having an 
oblong shape, composed of the tail of the Small Bear 
and his back, and of some small stars situated there; 
it 15 called the axe of the mill, Brahmagupta mentions 
it in connection with the Fish. The Hindus tell rather 
ludicrous tales when speaking of the figure in which 
they represent this group of stars, viz. the figure of a 
four-footed aquatic animal, which they call Sakvara and 
also Sigwmara, 1 suppose that the latter animal is the 
great laard, for in Persia it is called Susmar, which 
sounds much like the Indian Sigwndra. Of this kind 
of animals there is also an aquatic species, similar to 
the crocodile and the skink. One of those tales is the 
following. 

When Brahman wanted to create mankind, he divided 
himself into two halves, of which the right one was 
called Virdj, the left one Manu. The latter one is the 
being from whom the period of time called Manventara 
has received its name. Manu had two sons, Priyayrata 
and Uttanapida, the bow-legged king. ‘The latter had 
a son called Dhruva, who was slighted by one of the 
wives of his father. On account of this, he was pre- 
sented with the power to turn round all the stars as he 
pleased. He appeared in the Manvantara of Svayam- 
bhuva, the first of all Manvantaras, and he has for ever 
remained in his place. 

The Vdyu-Purdna says: “The wind drives the stars 
round the pole, which are bound to it by ties invisible to 
man, They move round like the beam in the olive-press, 
for its bottom is, as it were, standing still, whilst its end 
is moving round. 

The Vishnu-Dharma says: ‘ Vajra, one of the children 
of Balabhadra, the brother of Nairdyana, asked the Rishi 
Mirkandeya as to the pole, upon which he answered: 
When God created the world, it was dark and desert. 

Q 
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Thereupon he made the globe of the sun shining, and 
the globes of the stars watery, receiving the light of 
the sun from that side of his which he turns towards 
them. Fourteen of these stars he placed round the 
pole in the shape of a Sumdra, which drive the other 
stars round the pole. One of them, north of the pole, 
on the uppermost chin, is Uttinapiida, on the lowest 
chin Yajna, on the head Dharma, on the breast Nari- 
yana, on the two hands towards the east the two stars 
Aévini the physicians, on the two feet Varuna, and 
Aryaman towards the west, on the penis Samwatsara, 
on the back Mitra, on the tail Agni, Mahendra, Maric, 
and Kaésyapa.” 

The pole itself is Vishnu, the ruler of the inhabitants 
of paradise; he is, further, the time rising, growing, 
getting old, and vanishing. 

Further, the Vishnu-Dharma says: “Ifa man reads 
this and knows 1t accurately, God pardons to him the 
sins of that day, and fourteen years will be added to 
his life, the length of which has been fixed before- 
hand.” 

How simple those people are! Among us there are 
scholars who know between 1020 to 1030 mare. Should 
those men breathe and receive life from God only on 
account of their knowledge of stars ἢ 

All the stars revolve, whatever may be the position 
of the pole with regard to them. 

If I had found a Hindu able to point out to me with 
his finger the single stars, I should have been able to 
identify them with the star-figures known among Greeks 
and Arabs, or with stars in the neighbourhood in case 
they did not belong to any of these figures, 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 


ON MOUNT MERU ACCORDING TO THE BELIEF OF THE 
AUTHORS OF THE PURANAS AND OF OTHERS. 


WE begin with the deseription of this mountain, since 
it is the centre of the Dvipas and seas, and, at the same 
ee, the centre of Jambtidyipa. Brahmagupta says: 

Ὁ Manifold are the opinions of people relating to the 
description of the earth and to Mount Mern, particu- 
larly among those who study the Puranas and the reli- 
gious literature. Some describe this mountain as rising 
above the surface of the earth to an excessive height, 
It is situated under the pole, and the stars revolve 
round its foot, so that rising and setting depends upon 
Mern. It is called Mern because of its having the 
faculty of doing this, and because it depends alone 
upon the influence of its head that sun and moon 
become visible, The day of the angels who inhabit 
Meru lasts six months, and their night also six 
months.” 

Brahmagupta quotes the following passage from the 
book of Jina, ie. Buddha: “Mount Meru is quad- 
rangular, not round.” 

The commentator Balabhadra says: “Some people 
say that the earth is flat, and that Mount Mern is an 
illuminating, light-giying body. However, if such were 
the ease, the planets would not revolye round the 
horizon of the inhabitants of Meru, and if it were 
shining it would be visible because of its height, as the 
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pole above it is visible, According to some, Meru con- 
sists of gold; according to others it consists of jewels. 
Aryabhata thinks that it has not absolute height, but 
only the height of ene yojana, and that it is round, not 
quadrangular, the realm of the angels ; that it 1s in- 
visible, although shining, because it is very distant from 
the inhabited earth, being situated entirely in the high 
north, in the cold zone, in the centre of a desert called 
Nandana-vana, However, if it were of a great height, 
ib would not be possible on the 66th degree of latitude 
for the whole Tropic of Cancer to be visible, and for the 
sun to revolye on it, being always visible without ever 
disappearing,” 

All that Balabhadra produces is fooligh both in words 
and matter, and I cannot find why he felt himself called 
upon to write a commentary if he had nothing better 
to say. 

If he tries to refute the theory of the flatness of the 
earth by the planets revolving round the horizon of 
Meru, this argument would go nearer proving the 
theory than refuting it. For if the earth were a flat 

expanse, and everything high 

¥* on earth were parallel to the 

_ “8 perpendicular height of Meru, 

’t \ there would be no change of 

\ horizon, and the same horizon 

| H | would be the equinox for all 
places on earth, 

On the words of Aryabhata 
as quoted by Balabhadra we 
make the following remarks. 

Let A B be the globe of the earth ronnd the centre 
H. Further, A is a place on the earth in the 66th de- 
gree of latitude, We ent off from the cirele the arc 
A B, equal to the greatest declination, Then B is the 
place in the zenith of which the pole stands. 

Further, we draw the line A C touching the globe in 
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the point A. This line lies in the plane of the horizon 
as far as the human eye reaches round the earth. 

We join the points A and H with each other, 
and draw the line H B C, so that it is met in ὦ by 
the line AC. Further, we let fall the perpendicular 
ATon HC. Now, 16 1s evident that— 

A T is the sine of the greatest declination 3 
TB the versed sine of the greatest declination ; 
T H the sine of the complement of the createst declination. 

And as we here oceupy ourselves with Aryabhata, 
we shall, according to his system, change the sines in 
kardajét, Accordingly— 

AT = £307, 
ΤῊ -ϑ στῆθι 
BT -- 208. 

Because the angle H A (ὐ 1 ἃ right angle, we have 

the equation— 

HT: ΑΞ TAs TiC, 
And the square of A T is 1,951,609. If we divide it 
by T H, we get as quotient 622. 

The difference between this number and T B is 324, 
which is BC, And the relation of B C to BH, the latter 
being sinus tofus= 3438, 15 the same as the relation of 
the number of yojanas of BC to the yayanas of BH, The 
latter number is, according to Aryabhata, soo. Lf it 
is multiplied by the just-mentioned difference of 324 
we get the sum of 259,200. And if we divide this 
number by the sinus totus we get 75 as quotient, which 
is the number of yojanas of Β C, equal to 600 miles or 
200 farsakh. 

If the perpendicular of a mountain is 200 farsahh, 
the ascent will be nearly the double. Whether Mount 
Meru has such a height or not, nothing of it can be 
visible in the 66th degree of latitude, and it would not 
cover anything of the Tropie of Cancer at all (so as to 
intercept from it the heht of the sun). And if for those 
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latitudes (66° and 23°) Mern is under the horizon, it 
is also under the horizon for all places of less latitude. 
If you compare Meru with a luminous body like the sun, 
you know that the sun sets and disappears under the 
earth. Indeed Meru may be compared with the earth. 
It is not invisible to us becanse of its bee far away 
in the cold zone, but because it lies below the horizon, 
because the earth is a globe, and everything heavy is 
attracted towards its centre. 

Aryabhata further tries to prove that Mount Meru 
has only a moderate height by the fact that the Tropic 
of Cancer is visible in places the latitude of which is 
equal to the complement of the greatest declination. 
We must remark that this argument is not valid, for we 
know the conditions of the lines of latitude and other 
lines in those countries only through ratiocination, not 
from eyesight nor from tradition, because they are unin- 
habited and their roads are impassable. 

If aman has come from those parts to Aryabhata and 
told him that the Tropic of Cancer is visible in that lata- 
tude, we may meet this by stating that a man has also 
come to vs from the same region telling us that one 
part of it is there invisible. The only thing which 
covers the Tropic of Cancer is this mountain Meru. If 
Mern did not exist, the whole tropic would be visible. 
Who, now, has been able to make out which of the 
two reports deserves most credit ? 

In the hook of Aryabhata of Kusumapura we read 
that the mountain Mern is in Himayant, the cold zone, 
not higher than awojane. In the translation, however, 
it has been rendered so as to express that it is not higher 
than Himavant by more than a yvojane. 

This author is not identical with the elder Arya- 
bhata, but he belongs to his followers, for he quotes 
him and follows his example. I do not know which ot 
these two namesakes is meant by Balabhadra. 

‘In general, what we know of the conditions of the 
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place of this mountain we know only by ratiocination. 
About the mountain itself they have many traditions. 
home give it the height of one yojana, others more; 
ag consider it as quadrangular, others as an octagon. 

Ve shall now lay before the reader what the Rishis 
i regarding this mountain, 

The Matsya-Purdna says: “Itis golden and shining 
like fire which is not dulled by smoke. It has four 
different colours on its four sides. The colour of the 
eastern side is white like the colour of the Brahmins, 
that of the northern ia red like that of the Kshatriya, 
that of the southern is yellow like the colour of the 
Yaisya, and that of the western is black like the colour 
of the Sadra. It is 86,000 yojana high, and 16,000 of 
these yojena lie within the earth. Mach of its four sides 
has 34,000 wojana. ‘There are rivers of sweet water 
running in it, and beautiful golden houses inhabited 
by the spiritual beings, the Rec, by their singers the 
Gandharva, and their harlots the Apsaras. Also Asuras, 
Daityas, and Rakshasas are living in it. Round the 


mountain lies the pond Minasa, and around it to all 


fonr sides are the Lokapala, i.e. the guardians of the 
world and its inhabitants. Mount Mern has seven 
knots, i.e. great mountains, the names of which are 
Mahendra, Malaya, Sahya, Suktibim (?), Rikshabém (?), 
Vindhya, Pariyiitra. ‘The small mountains are nearly 
innumerable; they are those which are inhabited by 
mankind. 

“The great mountains round Meru are the follow- 
ing: Himaveant, always covered with snow, inhabited 
by the Rikshasa, Pisica, and Yaksha. Hemashiifa, 
the golden, inhabited by the Gandharva and Apsaras, 
Nishadha, mhabited by the Niga or snakes, which have 
the following seven princes: Ananta, Vasuki, ‘l'ak- 
shaka, Karkotaka, Mahiipadma, Kambala, Aésvatara. 
Nila, peacock-like, of many colours, inhabited by the 
Siddha and Brahmarshi, the anchorites. The mountain 
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Sveta, inhabited by the Daitya and Danava. The 
mountain Srivgavant, inhabited by the Pitaras, the 
fathers and grandfathers of the Deva. Not far to the 
north of this mountain there are mountain-passes full 
of jewels and of trees which remain during a whole 
kalpa. And in the centre of these mountains 1s 
Tlavrita, the highest of all. The whole is called 
Purushaparvata, The region between the Himavant 
and the Sringavant is called Kailfisa, the play-ground of 
the Rikshasa and Apsaras.” 

The Fisknu-Purdna says: “The great mountains of 
the middle earth are Sri-parvata, Malaya-parvata, Mal- 
yavant, Vindhya, Trikiita, Tripuraintika, and Kailifisa. 
Their inhabitants drink the water of the rivers, and live 
in eternal bliss,” 

The Vdayu-Purdne contains similar statements about 
the four sides and the height of Meru as the hitherto 
quoted Puriinas, Besides, it says that on each side of it 
there is a quadrangular mountain, in the east the Mil- 
yavant, in the north Anila, in the west the Gandhami- 
dana, and in the south the Nishadha. 

The Aditya-Purdna gives the same statement about 
the size of each of its four sides which we have quoted 
from the Matsya-Purdnea, but 1 have not found in it a 
statement about the height of Mern. According to this 
Purana, ita east side is of gold, the west of silver, the 
south of robies, the north of different jewels. 

The extravagant notions of the dimensions of Meru 
would be impossible if they had not the same extrava- 
gant notions regarding the earth, and if there is no 
limit fixed to guesswork, guesswork may without any 
hindrance develop into lying. For instance, the com- 
mentator of the book of Patafijali not only makes Meru 
quadrangular, but even oblong. The length of one side 
he fixes at 15 Aofz, 1.0. 150,000,000 voyana, whilst he 
fixes the length of the other three sides only at the 
third of this, we 5 fofi. Regarding the four sides of 
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Meru, he says that on the east are the mountain 
Malaya and the ocean, and between them the kingdoms 
called Bhadriigva. On the north are Nila, Sita, Srinofi- 
dri, and the ocean, and between them the kingdoms 
Ramyaka, Hiranmaya, and Kuru, On the west are the 
mountain Gandhamidana and the ocean, and between 
them the kingdom Ketuméla. On the south are 
Mraivarta (7), Nishadha, Hemakiita, Himagiri, and the 
ocean, and between them the kingdoms Bharatayirsha, 
Kimpurusha, and Harivarsha. 

This is all 1 could find of Hindu traditions regarding 
Meru; and as I have never found a Buddhistic book, 
and never knew a Buddhist from whom 1 might have 
learned their theories on this subject, all I relate of 
them I can only relate on the authority of Alérinshahri, 
though, according to my mind, his report has no claim 
to scientific exactness, nor is it the report of a man who 
has a scientific knowledge of the subject. According 
to him, the Buddhists believe that Meru lies between 
four worlds in the four cardinal directions; that it 1s 
square at the bottom and round δὲ the top; that it has 
the length of 80,000 yojane, one half of which rises into 
heaven, whilst the other half goes down into the earth. 
That side which is next to our world consists of blue 
sapphires, which is the reason why heaven appears to 
us blue; the other sides are of rnbies, yellow and white 
gems. ‘Thus Meru is the centre of the earth. 

The mountain Adj, as it is called by our common 
people, is with the Hindus the Lokiloka, They main- 
tain that the sun revolves from Lokiloka towards 
Mern, and that he illuminates only its inner northern 
side, 

Similar views are held by the Zoroastrians of Sog- 
diana, viz. that the mountain Ardiyii surrounds the 
world; that outside of itis Aion, similar to the pupil of 
the eye, in which there is something of everything, and 
that behind it there is a vaenwum, In the centre of the 
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world is the mountain Girnegar, between our κλίμα 
and the six other κλίματα, the throne of heaven. Be- 
tween each two there is burning sand, on which no 
foot could stand. The spheres revolve in the eltmeade 
like mails, but in ours they revolve in an inclined course, 
because our elzma, that one inhabited by mankind, is 
the uppermost. 


CHAPTER ἈΧΙΥ. 


TRADITIONS OF THE PURANAS REGARDING EACH OF THE 
SEVEN DVIPAS. 
Wr must ask the reader not to take any offence 1f he Description 
Σ Sar Ἶ of the Τ ντ πα 

finds all the words and meanings which oceur in the aesonling 40 
present chapter to be totally different from anything ond fiskex 
corresponding in Arabic. As forthe difference of words, ΤῊΣ 
itis easily accounted for by the difference of languages 
ingeneral; and as regards the difference of the meanings, 
we mention them only either in order to draw attention 
to an idea which might seem acceptable even to a 
Muslim, or to point out the irrational nature of a thing 
which has no foundation in itself. 

We have already spoken of the central Dyipa when 
describing the environs of the mountain in its centre. 
Tt is called Jamba-Dvipa, from a tree growing in it, the τς 74""" 
branches of which extend over a space of 100 yorane. 
In a later chapter, devoted to the description of the 
inhabitable world and its division, we shall finish the 
description of Jambti-Dvipa. Next, however, we shall 
deseribe the other Dvipas which surround it, following, 
as regarda the order of the names, the authority of 
Maitsya-Purdna, for the above-mentioned reason (v. p. 
236). But before entering nto this subject we shall 
here insert a tradition of the Fayu-Purdne regarding 
the central Dvipa (Jambii-Dvipa). 

According to this source, “there are two kinds of The mhati- 
inhabitants in Madhyadesa. First the Aviipurusha, Weihre 
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being ill. They never commit a sin, and do not know 
envy. Their food is a juice which they express from 
the dates of the palm trees, called madya (Ὁ), The 
second kind are the Heyipurusha, having the colour 
of silver. They live 11,000 years, are beardless, and 
their food is sugar-cane,” Since they are described as 
beardless and silver-colonred, one might be inclined to 
take them for Turks: but the fact of their eating dates 
and sugar-cane compels us to see in them a more south- 
ern nation. Bot where do we find people of the colour 
of gold or silver? We know only of the colour of burnt 
silver, which occurs, ¢.g. among the Aan}, who lead a 
life without sorrow and envy, as they do not possess 
anything which gives birth to these passions. They 
live no doubt longer than we, but only a little longer, 
and by no means twice as long. ‘The Aanj are so un- 
civilised that they have no notion of a natural death. 
If a man dies a natural death, they think he was 
poisoned. Every death is suspicious with them, if a 
man has not been killed by a weapon, Likewise it 18 
regarded with suspicion by them, if a man is touched 
by the breath of a consumptive person. 

We shall now describe Saka-Dvipa. Tt has, according 
to the Matsya-Purdaa, seven great rivers, one of which 
equals the Ganges in purity. In the first ocean there 
are seven mountains adorned with jewels, some of which 
are inhabited by Devas, others by demons. One of them 
is a golden, lofty mountain, whence the clouds rise 
which bring us the rain. Another contains all the 
medicines. Indra, the ruler, takes from it the rain. 
Another one is called Soma. Regarding this mountain 
they relate the following story -—— 

Kagyapa had two wives, Kadri, the mother of the 
snakes, and Vinatai, the mother of the birds, Both 
lived in a plain where there was a grey horse. How- 


ineansafihe ever, the mother of the snakes maintained that the 
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horse was brown. Now they made the covenant that 
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she who was wrong should become the slave of the 
other, but they postponed the decision till the follow- 
ing day. In the following night the mother of the 
snakes sent her black children to the horse, to wind 
themselves round it and to conceal its colour. In con- 
sequence the mother of the birds became her slave for 
a time, 

The latter, Vinata, had two children, Antru, the 
guardian of the tower of the sun, which is drawn by 
the horses, and Garuda. The latter spoke to his mother : 
“Demand from the children nourished at your breaat 
what may restore you to liberty.” This she did. 
People also spoke to her of the ambrosia (amrita), 
which is with the Devas. Thereupon Garuda flew to 
the Devas and demanded it from them, and they ful- 
filled his wish. For Amrita is one of those things 
peculiar to them, and if somebody else gets it, he lives 
as long asthe Devas. He humbled himself before them 
in order to obtain the Amrita, for the purpose of freeing 
therewith his mother, at the same time promising to 
bring it back afterwards. They had pity upon him, 
and gave it him. Thereupon Garuda went to the 
mountain Soma, in which the Devas were living. 
Garuda gave the Amrita to the Devas, and thereby 
freed his mother. Then he spoke to them: ‘‘ Do not 
come near the Amrita unless you have before bathed 
in the river Ganges.” his they did, and left the 
Amrita where it was. Meanwhile Garuda brought it 
back to the Devas, and obtained thereby a high rank 
in sanctity, so that he became the king of all the birds 
and the riding-bird of Vishnu. 

The inhabitants of Sika-Dvipa are pious, long-lived 
beings, who can dispense with the rule of kings, since 
they do not know envy nor ambition. Their lifetime, 
not capable of any change, is as long as a ‘Tretayuga. 
The four colours are among them, ic. the different 
castes, which do not intermarry nor mix with each other. 
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They live in eternal joy, without ever being sorry. 
According to Visinu-Purdaa, the names of their castes 
are Aryaka, Kurura, Vivitngéa (Vivariga), and Bhivin (2), 
and they worship Vasudeva. 

The third Dvipa is Kusa-Dvipa. According to the 
Matsya-Purdna τὸ has seven mountains contaming 
jewels, fruit, fiowers, odoriferous plants, and cereals, 
Qne of them, named Drona, contains famous medicines 
or drugs, particularly the visalyacarana, which heals 
every wound instantaneously, and mrifasanjivan, which 
restores the dead to life. Another one, called Ari, is 
similar toa black clond, On this mountain there is a 
fire called Mehisia, which has come out of the water, 
and will remain there till the destruction of the world ; 
it is this very fire which will burn the world. Kuéa- 
Dyipa has seven kingdoms and innumerable rivers 
flowing to the sea, which are then changed by Indra 
into rain. To the greatest rivers belong Jawnu (Ya- 
muni), which purifies from all sins, About the in- 
habitants of this Dvipa, Afaisya-Purdna does not give 
any information. According to Vishnu-Purdna the 
inhabitants are plous, sinless people, every one of them 
living 10,000 years. They worship Jendrdana, and 
the names of their castes are Damin, Sushmin, Sneha, 
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The fourth, or Kranfica-Dvipa, has, according to the 
Matsya-Purdénea, mountains containing jewels, rivers 
which are branches of the Ganges, and kingdoms the 
people of which have a white colour and are pious and 
pure. According to Vishnu-Purdna the people there 
live in one and the same place without any distinction 
among members of the community, but afterwards it 
says that the names of their castes are Pushkara, 
Pushkala, Dhanya, and Tishya (7). They worship 
Janirdana, 

The fifth, or Silmala-Dvipa, has, according to the 


Metsye-Purdne, mountains and rivers. Its inhabitants ° 
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are pure, long-lived, mild, and never angry. They 


never suffer from drought or dearth, for their food- 


comes to them simply in answer to their wishes, with- 
out their sowing or toiling, They come into exist- 
ence without being born ; they are never ill nor sorry. 
They do not require the rule of kings, since they do not 
know the desire for property. They live contented and 
in satety ; they always prefer that which is good and 
love virtue. The climate of this Dvipa never alters in 
cold or heat, so they are not bound to protect them- 
selves against either. They have no rain, but the 
water bubbles up for them out of the earth and drops 
down from the mountains. This is also the case in 
the following Dvyipas. The inhabitants are of one kind, 
without any distinction of caste. Every one lives 3000 
years. 

According to the Fishwu-Purdna they have beanti- 
sful faces and worship Phagavat. They bring offerings 
to the fre, and every one of them lives 10,000 years. 
The names of their castes are Kapila, Aruna, Pita, 
and Krishna, 

The sixth, or Gomeda-Dvipa, has, according to the 
Matsya-Purdna, two great mountains, the deep-black 
Swmanas, which encompasses the greatest part of the 
Dyipa, and the Awmuda, of golden colour and very 
lofty; the latter one contains all medicines, ‘This 
Dvipa has two kingdoms. 

According to Fishnu-Puréna the inhabitants are 
pious and without sin and worship Vishnu. ‘The 
names of their castes are Mriga, Migadha, Minasa, and 
Mandaga. The climate of this Dvipa is so healthy and 
pleasant that the inhabitants of paradise now and then 
visit it on account of the fragrancy of its air. 

The seventh, or Pushkara-Dvipa, has, according to 
the Maisya-Purdne, in its eastern part the mountain 
Citregdld, i.e. having a variegated roof with horns of 
jewels. Its height is 34,000 yejana, and its cireum- 
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ference 25,000 yajana, In the west lies the mountain 
Miinasa, shining like the full moon; its height is 
35,000 yojana, ‘This mountain has a son who protects 
his father avainst the west. In the east of this Dvipa 
are two kingdoms where every inhabitant lives 10,000 
years. ‘The water bubbles up for them out of the 
earth, and drops down from the mountains, They 
have no rain and no flowing river; they know neither 
summer nor winter. They are of one kind, without 
any distinction of caste, They never suffer irom 
dearth, and do not get old. HKverything they wish for 
comes to them, whilst they live quiet and happy with- 
out knowing anything else but virtue, Tt is as if they 
were in the suburb of paradise. All bliss 1s given to 
them; they live long and are without ambition. So 
there is no service, no rule, no sin, no envy, no oppo- 
sition, no debating, no toiling in agriculture and dili- 
gence in trading. 

According to the Fishnu-Purdna, Pushkara-Dvipa is 
so called from a large tree, which is also called nya- 
grodha. Under this treeis Srahma-ripa, ἔνε, the igure 
of Brahman, worshipped by the Deva and Danaya. 
The inhabitants are equal among each other, not claim- 
ing any superiority, whether they be human beings or 
beings associating with the Devas. In this Dvipa 
there is only a single mountain, called Miénasoltame, 
which rises in around form on the round Dvipa. From 
its top all the other Dvipas are visible, for its height 
ig 50,000 vojana, and the breadth the game, 


CHAPTER XXY. 
ON THE RIVERS OF INDIA, THEIR SOURCES AND COURSES. 


THE Vdéyu-Purdne enumerates the rivers rising in the Page 108. 
Cotati 

well-known great mountains which we have mentioned jim γήσα. 
:- poo ᾿ “a: Purdna, 
asthe knots of Mount Meru (vide p. 247). To facili- 7°" 


tate the study we exhibit them in the following table ;— 


Names of the Rivers which rise in them in 


The Great Knots, Naparasamyvypitta, 


| {| Trisigai, Rishikulyé, Ikshuli, Tripavi (7), 
Mahendra. { Ayana (7), Langtlini, Variiavara. 
Kritamaili, Tiamravarni, Pushpajati, Utpala- 
Malaya . ‘yati (!). 
Godéivari, Bhimarathi, Krishna, Vainyfl, Sa- 

vanijula, Tungabhadra, Suprayori, Pajaya (Tt), 

Kiiveri, 


Bahya . 


Rishika, Balika [ἢ, Kumari, Mandavabini, 


Sukti Kirpa (lj, Patadint. 


Mandakini, Dasirna, Citraktitd, Tamasi, 
Pipyala, Sront Karamoda (ἢ, Piésibika (7), 
Citrapala, Mahfvegd, Batjuli, Baluvahini, 
Uauisaoerd Shakruni (1). Tridiva. 


Riksha . 


Tapi, Payoshni, Nirbindhyi, Sirva (1), Nish- 
adhi, Vénvai, Waitarant, mini, Habu {Π| 
Kumudvati, Tobi, Mahigauri, Durga, 

| Antadilé, 


\ 

ἰ} 

| Sons, Mahfinada, Narmada, Surasa, Kirva (7), 
Vindbya | 


| PariyAtra 


VOL... R 


Nandandi, Saddfni (ἢ, Béimadi (7), Parfi, 


Vedasmriti, Vedavati, ΡΣ {1 Parasia, 
, Carmanvati, Liipa [1]. Vidisa. 


The rivers of 
Burepe anid 
Agia rising 
in the Himia- 
laya and ita 
extensions 
to west and 
east. 
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The Matsya-Purdna and Vdayu-Purdna mention the 
rivers flowing in Jambi-Dvipa, and say that they rise 
in the mountains of Himayant. In the following table 
we simply enumerate them, without following any 
particular principle of arrangement. The reader must 
imagine that the mountains form the boundaries of 
India, The northern mountains are the snowy Hima- 
vant. In their centre lies Kashmir, and they are con- 
nected with the country of the Turks. This mountain 
region becomes colder and colder till the end of the 
inhabitable world and Mount Meru. Becanse this 
mountain has its chief extension in longitude, the rivers 
rising on its north side flow through the countries of the 
Turks, Tibetans, Khazars, and Slavonians, andfallintothe 
Sea of Jurjin (the Caspian Sea), or the sea of Khwarizm 
(the Aral Sea), or the Sea Pontus (the Black Sea), or the 
northern Sea of the Slavonians (the Baltic); whilst the 
rivers rising on the southern slopes flow through India 
and fall into the great ocean, some reaching it single, 
others combined. 

The rivers of India come either from the eold moun- 
tains in the north or from the eastern mountains, both 
of which in reality form one and the same chain, ex- 
tending towards the east, and then turning towards the 
south until they reach the great ocean, where parts of 
it, penetrate into the sea at the place called the Dike af 
Réme, Of course, these mountains differ yery much 
in cold and heat, 

We exhibit the names of the rivers in the following 
table :— 
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| 
Sindh or |Candrabhigl Biyiha Inivati to | S’atarndra 


Hiyatta 


the river a τῆς or to the west! the east of ar 
of Vaiband.| Ὁ dave, Candriha. |-of Lahore, Lahore, Shataldar. 
Sarsat, 
flowing eee 
threngh J aut. Cramgril. care Devika. Kuhi. | 
the country) za ; 
| SULTS t, Loo! 
ee ee 
Gomatt. | Dhatapapi.|  Visala. τῆς ri Kausiki. Nigeira. 
| ane = = | 
/ ft a μ x ai 
| Gandaki, | Lohitaé. | Drishadvati. ue 4. Parnisi, | Vedasmriti, 
| eae 
‘iddsini, | Candana, Kiiwand, Para. | Curtmanvati. | Vidisa. 


| 
2 
Sipraé, rises | 
1. the 
Venumati.| Pariyitra | Karatoya. Shmahina. 
and passes 
Ujain, 


In the mountains bordering on the kingdom of Kaya- sinaf river. 
bish, 1.6. Καθ], rises a river which is called Ghorwand, Page 130. 
on account of its many branches. It is joined by 
several affluents :— 

1. The river of the pass of Ghizak. 

2. The river of the gorge of Panchir, below the town 
of Parwin. 

3, 4. The river Sharvat and the river Siwa, which 
latter flows throngh the town of Lanbaga, i.e. Lamghin ; 
they join the Ghorvand at the fortress of Driita., 

5, 6. The rivers Nir and Kira. 

Swelled by these affinents, the Ghorvand is a great 
river opposite the town of Purshivar, being there called 
fhe ford, trom a ford near the yvillare of Mahanira, on 
the eastern banks of the river, and it falls into the river 
Sindh near the castle of Bitir, below the capital of 
Alkandahir (Gandhiira), i.e. Vaihand. 

The river Biyatta, known as Jailam, from the city of 


Rivera of 
the Punjah, 


Eranian 
tradition, 
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this name on its western banks, and the river Canda- 
riha join each other nearly fifty miles above Jahravar, 
and pass along west of Multén. 

The river Biyiih flows east of Multin, and joins after- 
wards the Biyatta and Candariha. 

The river Lriva is joined by the river Kaj, which rises 
in Nagarkot in the mountains of Bhitul. Therenpon 
follows as the fifth the river Shatladar (Satle}). 

After these five rivers have united below Multin 
at a place called Pajicanada, ic, the meeting-place of 
the five rivers, they form an enormous watercourse. 
In flood-times it sometimes swells to such a degree 
as to cover nearly a space of ten farsa, and to rise 
above the tree of the plains, so that afterwards the 
rubbish carried by the floods is found in their highest 
branches like birds-nests. 

The Muslims call the river, after it has passed the 
mindhi city Aror, as a united stream, the river of 
Mihraa, Thus it extends, flowing straight on, be- 
coming broader and broader, and gaining in purity of 
water, enclosing in its course places like islands, until 
it reaches Almansira, situated between several of its 
arms, and flows into the ocean at two places, near the 
city Loharfini, and more eastward in the province of 
Kacch at a place called Sindhu-sigara, Le. the Sindh 
Seth, 

As the name wnion of the five rivers occurs in this 
part of the world (in Panjib), we observe that a similar 
name 1s used also to the north of the above-mentioned 
mountain chains, for the rivers which How thence 
towards the north, after having united near Tirmidh 
and having formed the river of Balkh, are called the 
union of the seven rivers. ‘The Aoroastrians of Sogdiana 
have confounded these two things; for they say that 
the whole of the seven rivers is Sindh, and its upper 
course SLaridish. A man descending on it sees the 
sinking of the sun on his right side if he turns hig 
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face towards the west, as we see it here on our left 
side (87). 

The river Sarsati falls into the sea at the distance of 
a bowshot east of Somaniith. 

The river Jann joins the Ganges below Kanoj, which 
les west of it. The united stream falls into the great 
ocean near Gangisicara. 

Between the mouths of the rivers Sarsati and Ganges 
is the mouth of the river Narmada, which descends 
from the eastern mountains, takes its course in a south- 
western direction, and falls into the sea near the town 
Bahroj, nearly sixty yojane east of Somanith, 

Behind the Ganges flow the rivers Rahab and Ka- 
wini, which join the river Sarwa near the city of Biri. 

The Hindus believe that the Ganges in ancient times 
flowed in Paradise, and we shall relate at a subsequent 
opportunity how it happened to come down upon 
earth. 

The Matsya-Purdna says: “ After the Ganges had 
settled on earth, it divided itself mto seven arms, the 
middle of which is the main stream, known as the 
Ganges. Three flowed eastward, Nalini, Hrédini, 
and Pivani, and three westward, Siti, Cakshu, and 
Sindhu. 

The river Sita rises in the Himavant, and flows 
through these countries: Salila, Karstuba, Cina, Var- 
vara, Yavasa (7), Baha, Pushkara, Kulata, Mangala, 
Kavara, and Sangavanta(?); then it falls into the 
western ocean, 

South of Sita flows the river Cakshné, which irrigates 
the countries Cina, Marn, Kilika (?), Dhilika (?), Tuk- 
hiira, Barbara, Kiica (7), Palhava, and Barwancat. 

The river Sindh flows through the countries Sindhu, 
Darada, Zindutunda (?), Gindhira, Riirasa (Ὁ), Kriira (Ὁ), 
Sivapaura, Indramaru Babati(?), Saindhava, Kubata, 
Bahimarvara, “Mara, KES, and Sukiirda-— [Te 

The river Ganges, which is the middle and main 


Various 
rivers of 
[π|1π᾿ 


Chotation 
from 
Afateya- 
Punting, 
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stream, flows through the Gandharva, the musicians, 
Kirnnara, Yakshas, Rikshasa, Vidyfidhara, Uraga, 1.6, 
those who creep on their breasts, the serpents, Kalipa- 
grama, t.¢. the city of the most virtuous, Kirnpurusha, 
Khasa(?), the mountaineers, Kirita, Pulinda, the 
hunters in the plains, robbers, Kuru, Bharata, Pancala, 
Kaushaka (Ὁ), Matsya, Magadha, Brahmottara, and 
Timalipta. These are the good and bad beings 
through whose territories the Ganges flows. After- 
wards it enters into branches of the mountain Vin- 
dhya, where the elephants live, and then it falls into 
the southern ocean. 

Of the eastern Ganges arms, the Hradini lows throngh 
the countries Nishaba, Upakina, Dhivara, Prishaka, 
Nilamukha, Kikara, Ushtrakarna, 1.6. people whose lips 
are turned like their ears, Kirdta, Kalidara, Vivarna, 1.6, 
the colourless people,so called on account of their intense 
blackness, Kushikaina, and Svargabhiimi, 1.6, a country 
like Paradise. Finally it falls into the eastern ocean. 

The river Pivani gives water to the Kupatha(?), who 
are far from sin, Indradyumnasaras, 2.¢. the cisterns of 
the king Indradyumna, Kharapatha, Bitra, and Sanku- 
patha, It flows through the steppe Udydnamariira, 
through the country of the Kusapravarana, and Indra- 
dvyipa, and afterwards it falls into the salt sea. 

The river Nalini flows through Tiimara, Harhsamirga, 
Samiihuka, and Piirna, All these are pious people who 
abstain from evil. ‘Uhen it flows through the midst of 
mountains and passes by the Karnapriivarana, i.e. people 
whose ears fall down on their shoulders, ASvamukha, 
i.¢. people with horse-faces, Parvatamaru, mountainous 
steppes, and Riimimandala. J inally it flows into the 
ocean, 

The Fishnu-Purdna mentions that the great rivers 
of the middle earth which flow into the ocean are 
Anutapata, Shikhi, Dipapa, Tridiva, Karma, Amrita 
and Sulkrita. 
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ON THE SHAPE OF HEAVEN AND EARTH ACCORDING τὸ 
THE HINDU ASTRONOMERS. 


Tuts and similar qnestions have received at the hands 
of the Hindus a treatment and solution totally different 
from that which they have received among us Muslims, 
The sentences of the Koran on these and other subjects 
necessary for man to know are not such as to require a 
strained interpretation in order to become positive cer- 
tainties in the minds of the hearers, and the same may 
be said regarding the holy codes revealed before the 
Koran. The sentences of the Koran on the subjects 
necessary for man to know are in perfect harmony with 
the other religious codes, and at the same time they are 
perfectly clear, without any ambiguity. Besides, the 
Koran does not contain questions which have for ever 
been subjects of controversy, nor such questions the 
solution of which has always been despaired of, e.g. 
questions similar to certain puzzles of chronology. 
Islam was already in its earliest times exposed to the 
machinations of people who were opposed to it in the 
bottom of their heart, people who preached Islam with 
sectarian tendencies, and who read to simple-minded 
audiences out of their Koran-copies passages of which 
not a single word was ever created (i.e. revealed) by 
God. But people believed them and copied these 
things on their authority, begmiled by their hypocrisy ; 
nay, they disregarded the true form of the book which 
they had had until then, because the vulgar mind is 
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always inclined to any kind of delusion. ‘Thus the 
pure tradition of Islam has been rendered confused by 
this Judaistic party. 

Islam encountered a second mishap at the hands of 
the Aindiks, the followers of Mini, like Ibn Almukaffa, 


‘Abd-alkarim Ibn “Abij-al‘anji’, and others, who, being 


the fathers of criticism, and declaring one thing as just, 
another as admissible, &e., raised doubts in weak-minded 
people as to the One and First, i.e. the Unique and 
Kternal God, and directed their sympathies towards 
dualism. At the same time they presented the bio- 
graphy of Mini te the people in such a beantiful garb 
that they were gained over to is side. Now this man 
did not confine himself to the trash of his sectarian 
theology, but also proclaimed his views about the form 
of the world, as may be seen from his books, which were 
intended for deliberate deception. His opinions were 
far-spread, ‘Together with the inventions of the above- 
mentioned Judaistic party, they formed a religious 
system which was declared to be fhe Jslam, but with 
which God has nothing whatever todo. Whoso opposes 
it and firmly adheres to the orthodox faith in conformity 
with the Koran is stigmatised by them as an infidel and 
heretic and condemned to death, and they will not 
allow him to hear the word of the Koran. All these 
acts of theirs are more impious than even the words of 
Pharaoh, “1 am your highest lord” (Sura, 79, 24), 
and *I do not know of any god for you save myself” 
(Sura, 28, 38). If party spirit of this kind will go on 
and rule for a long time, we may easily decline from the 
straight path of honour and duty. We, however, take 
our refuge with God, who renders firm the foot of every 
one who seeks Aim, and who seeks the truth about 
Him, 

The religions books of the Hindus and their codes 
of tradition, the Puriinas, contain sentences about the 
shape of the world which stand in direct opposition to 
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scientific truth as known to their astronomers. By 
these books people are guided in fulfilling the rites of 
their religion, and by means of them the preat mass of 
the nation have been wheedled into a predilection for 
astronomical calculation and astrological predictions 
and warnings. The consequence is, that they show much 
affection to their astronomers, declaring that they are 
excellent men, that itis a good omen to meet them, and 
firmly believing that all of them come into Paradise and 
none into hell, For this the astronomers requite them 
by accepting their popular notions as truth, by con- 
forming themselves to them, however tar from truth 
most of them may be, and by presenting them with such 
spiritual staif as they stand in need of. This is the 
reason why the two theories, the vulgar and the 
scientific, have become intermingled in the course of 
time, why the doctrines of the astronomers have been 
disturbed and confused, in particular the doctrines of 
those authors—and they are the majority—who simply 
copy their predecessors, who take the bases of their 
science from tradition and do not make them the objects 
of independent scientifie research. 

We shall now explain the views of Hindu astrono- 
mers regarding the present subject, viz. the shape of 
heayen and earth. According to them, heaven as well 
as the whole world is round, and the earth has a 
elobular shape, the northern half being dry Jand, the 
southern half being covered with water. The dimen- 
sion of the earth is larger according to them than it is 
aecording to the Greeks and modern observations, and 
in their calenlations to find this dimension they have 
entirely given up any mention of the traditional seas 
and Jvipas, and of the enormous sums of yvojana attri- 
buted to each of them, ‘The astronomers follow the 
theologians 1 in everything which does not encroach upon 
their science, δι. they adopt the theory of Mount Meru 
being under the north pole, and that of the island 
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Vadayaémukha lying under the south pole. Now, it is 
entirely irrelevant whether Meru is there or not, as it 
is only required for the explanation of the particular 
mill-like rotation, which is necessitated by the fact that 
to each spot on the plane of the earth corresponds a spot 
in the sky as its zenith. Also the fable of the sonthern 
island WVadavimukha does no harm to thei science, 
although it is possible, nay, even likely, that each pair of 
quarters of the earth forms a coherent, uninterrupted 
unity, the one as a continent, the other as an ocean 
(and that in reality there is no such island under the 
south pole). Such a disposition of the earth is required 
by the law of gravitation, for according to them the 
earth is in the centre of the universe, and everything 
heavy gravitates towards it, Evidently on account of 
this law of gravitation they consider heaven, too, as 
having a globular shape. 

We shall now exhibit the opinions of the Hindu 
astronomers on this subject according to our translation 
of their works. In case, however, one word or other m 
our translation should be used in a meanine different 
from that which it generally has in our sciences, we ask 
the reader to consider only the original meaning of the 
word (not the technical one), for this only is meant. 

Pulisa says in his Siddhdnta: “ Panlisa the Greek 
says somewhere that the earth has ἃ globular shape, 
whilst in another place he says that it has éhe shape of 
a cover (te. of a flat plane) And in both sentences he 
is right; for the plane or surface of the earth is rewnet, 
and its diameter is a straight line. ‘That he, however, 
only believed in the globular shape of the earth, may 
be proved by many passages of his work, esides, all 
scholars agree on this head, as Varahamuihira, Arya- 
bhata, Deva, Ar ishena, Vishnucandra, and Brahman. 
If the earth were not round, it would not be girded 
with the latitudes of the different places on earth, day 
and night would not be different in winter and summer, 
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and the conditions of the planets and of their rotations 
would be quite different from what they are. 

“The position of the earth is central. Half of it 15 
clay, half water. Mount Meru is in the dry half, the 
home of the Deva, the angels, and above it is the pole. 
In the other half, which is covered by water, lies Vada- 
vimukha, under the south pole, a continent like an 
island, inhabited by the Daitya and Naga, relatives of 
the Deva on Meru. Therefore it is also called Dait- 
yuntara. 

“The line which divides the two earth-halyes, the 
dry and the wet, from each other, is called Nirahsha, ὑνε, 
having no latitude, being identical with our equator. In 
the four cardinal directions with relation to this line 
there are four great cities :— 


Yamakoti, in the east. Komala, in the west. 
Lanka, in the south. Siddhapura, in the north. 


“The earth is fastened on the two poles, and held by 
the axis. When the sun rises over the line which 
passes both through Mern and Lanka, that moment is 
noon to Yamakoti, midnicht to the Greeks, and evening 
to Siddhapura.” 

In the same manner things are represented by Arya- 
bhata. 

Brahmagupta, the son of Jishnn, a native of Bhilla- 
mila, says in his Lrahmasiddhdnta: “Many are the 
sayings of people about the shape of the earth, specially 
among those who study the Puriinas and the religious 
books. Some say that it is level like a mirror, others 
say that it is hollow like a bowl. Others maintain that 
ib is level like a mirror,inclosed by a sea, this sea being 
inclosed by an earth, this earth being inclosed by a sea, 
Wwe., all of them being round like collars. Hach sea 
or earth has the double size of that which it incloses. 
The outside earth is sixty-four times as large as the 
central earth, and the sea inclosing the outside earth is 
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sixty-four times as large as the sea inclosing the central 
earth. Several circumstances, however, compel us to 
attribute globular shape both to the earth and heaven, 
viz. the fact that the stars rise and set in different 
places af different times, so that, σὶρ. a man in Yama- 
koti observes one identical star rising above the western 
horizon, whilst a man in Riim at the same time observes 
it rising above the eastern horizon. Another argument 
to the same effect is this, that a man on Meru observes 
one identical star above the horizon in the zenith of 
Lanki, the country of the demons, whilst a man in 
Lanki at the same time observes it above his head. 
Besides, all astronomical caleulations are not correct 
unless we assume the globular figure of heaven and 
earth. Therefore we must declare that heaven is a 
elobe, because we observe in it all the characteristics 
of a globe, and the observation of these characteristics 
of the world would not be correct unless m reality it 
were a globe, Now, it is evident that all the other 
theories about the world are futile.” 

Aryabhata inquires into the nature of the world, 
and says that it consists of earth, water, fire, and wind, 
and that each of these elements is round, 

Likewise Vasishtha and Lata say that the five ele- 
ments, viz. earth, water, fire, wind, and heaven, are 
round, 

Varahamihira says that all things which are per- 
ceived by the senses, are witnesses in favour of the 
globular shape of the earth, and refute the possibility 
of its having another shape. 

Aryabhata, Pulisa, Vasishtha, and Lata agree in this, 
that when it is noon in Yamakoti, it is midnight in 
Rim, beginning of the day in Lanka, and beginning of 
the night in Siddhapura, which 15. not possible if the 
world is not round. Likewise the periodicity of the 
eclipses can only be explained by the world’s being 
round, 
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Lita says; “ On each place of the earth only one-half 
οἵ the globe of heaven is seen. The more northern our 
latitude is, the more Mern and the pole rise above the 
horizon ; as they sink down below the horizon, the more 
southern 15 our latitude, The equator sinks down from 
the zenith of places, the greater their latitude is both in 
north and south. A man who is north of the equator 
only sees the north pole, whilst the south pole is invi- 
sible to him, and rice versa.” 

These are the words of Hindu astronomers revarding 
the globular shape of heayen and earth, and what is 
between them, and regarding the fact that the earth, 
situated in the centre of the globe, is only of a small 
size in comparison with the visible part of heaven. 
These thoughts are the elements of astronomy as con- 
tained in the first chapter of Ptolemy's Almavest, and 
of similar books, though they are not worked out in 
that scientific form in which we are accustomed to give 
them, 

(Lacuna, ) 

for the earth is more heavy than the water, and the 
, water is fluid like the air. The globular form must be 
to the earth a physical necessity, as long as it does not, 
by the order of God, take anotherform. Therefore the 
earth conld not move towards the north, nor the water 
move towards the south, and in consequence one whole 
half is not ¢erra firme, nor the other half water, unless 
we suppose that the ferra firme half be hollow. As far 
as our observation, based on induction, goes, the terra 
jivme must be in one of the two northern quarters, and 
therefore we guess that the same is the case on the 
adjacent quarter. We admit the possibility of the 
existence of the island Vadaviimukha, but we do not 
maintain it, since all we know of it and of Mert is 
exclusively based on tradition. 

The equatorial line does not, in the quarter of the 
earth known to us, represent a boundary between ferra 
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jirme and the ocean, For in certain places the con- 
tinent protrudes far into the ocean, so as to pass beyond 
the equator, eg. the plains of the negroes in the west, 
which protrnde far towards the south, even beyond the 
mountains of the moon and the sources of the Nile, in 
fact, into regions which we do not exactly know. For 
that continent is desert and impassable, and likewise 
the sea behind Sufila of the Zanj is unnavigable. No 
ship which ventured to go there has ever returned to 
relate what τὸ had witnessed. 

Also a great part of India above the province of Sindh 
deeply protrudes far towards the south, and seems even 
to pass beyond the equator. 

In the midst between both lie Arabia and Yemen, 
but they do not go so far south as to cross the equator. 

Further, as the terra firme stretches far out into the 
ocean, thus the ocean too penetrates into ferra firme, 
breaking into it in various places, and forming bays 
and gulfs. For instance, the sea extends as a tongue 
along the west side of Arabia as far as the neighbour- 
hood of Central Syria. It is narrowest near Kulzum, 
whence it is also ealled the Sea of Kulzwm. 

Another and still larger arm of the sea exists east of 
Arabia, the so-called Persian Sea, Between India and 
China, also,the sea forms a great curve towards the north. 

Henee it is evident that the coast-line of these 
countries does not correspond to the equator, nor keep 
an invariable distance from it, 

(Lacund,) 
and the explanation relating to the four cities will follaw 
in its proper place. 

The difference of the times which has been remarked 
is one of the results of the rotundity of the earth, and 
of its occupyimg the centre of the globe, And if they 
attribute to the earth, though it be round, inhabitants— 
for cities cannot be imagined without inhabitants—the 

existence of men on earth is accounted for by the 
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attraction of everything heayy towards its centre, we. 
the middle of the world. 

Much to the same effect are the expressions of Vayu- 
Purana, vis. that noon in Amaravyati is sunrise in Vat- 
vasvata, midnight in Sukha, and sunset in Vibha. 

Similar, also, are the expressions of Moatsya-Purdna, 
for this book explains that east of Meru hes the city 
Amariavatipura, the residence of Indra, the ruler, and 
his wife; south of Meru, the city Sathyamanipura, 
the residence of Yama, the son of the Sun, where he 
punishes and requites mankind; west of Meru, the city 
Sukhipura, the residence of Varuna, 1.6. the water ; and 
north of Meru, the city Vibhavaripura, belonging to the 
Moon. Sun and planets revolye round Meru. When 
the sun has his noon position in Amaravatipura, it is 
the beginning of the day in Satiyamanipura, midnight 
in Sukha, and the beginning of the night in Vibhavari- 
pura. And when the sun has his noon position in 
Samyamanipura, he rises over Sukhipura, sets over 
Amaravatipura, and has his midnight position with 
relation to Vibhavaripura. 

lf the author of the Matsya-Purdna says that the 
sun revolves round Mern, he means ἃ mill-like rotation 
round those who inhabit Meru, who, in consequence of 
this nature of the rotation, do not know east nor west. 
The sun does not rise for the inhabitants of Meru in 
one particular place, but in various places. By the 
word east the author means the zenith of one city, and 
by wesé the zenith of another, Possibly those four cities 
of the Afatsya-Purdna are identical with those men- 
tioned by the astronomers. But the author has not 
mentioned how far they are distant from Meru. What 
we have besides related as notions of the Hindus is 
perfectly correct and borne out by scientific methods ; 
however, they are wont never to speak of the pole unless 
they mention in the same breath also the mountain Meru. 

In the definition of what is /ow the Hindus agree 
with us, viz. that it is the centre of the world, but their 
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expressions on this head are subtle, more particularly 
as this is one of the great questions which is only 
handled by the most eminent of their scholars. 

So Brahmagupta says: “Scholars have declared that 
the globe of the earth is in the midst of heaven, and 
that Mount Meru, the home of the Devas, as well as 
Vadavamukha below, is the home of their opponents ; 
the Daitya and Danava belong to it. But this below 15 
according to them only a relative one. Disregarding 
this, we say that the earth on all its sides is the 
same; all people on earth stand upright, and all heavy 
things fall down to the earth by a law of nature, for 
it is the nature of the earth to attract and to keep 
things, as it is the nature of water to flow, that of fire 
to burn, and that of the wind to set in motion. If a 
thing wants to go deeper down than the earth, let it 
try. ‘The earth is the only /ow thing, and seeds always 
return to it, in whatever direction you may throw 
them away, and never rise upwards from the earth.” 

Varahamihira says: “ Mountains, seas, rivers, trees, 
cities, men, and angels, all are around the globe of the 
earth, Andif Yamakoti and Rfim are opposite to each 
other, one could not say that the one is /ow in its 
relation to the other, since the few does not exist. How 
could one say of one place of the earth that it is low, 
as it is in every particular identical with any other 
place on earth, and one place could as little fall as any 
other. Every one speaks to himself with regard to his 
own 5611, ‘Jam above and the others are below,’ whilst 
all of them are around the globe like the blossoms 
epringing on the branches of a Kadamba-tree. They 
encircle it on all sides, but each individual blossom has 
the same position as the other, neither the one hanging 
downward nor the other standing upright. For the 
earth attracts that which is upon her, for it is the below 
towards all directions, and heaven is the «bore towards 
all directions.” 

As the reader will observe, these theories of the 
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Hindus are based on the correct knowledge of the laws 
of nature, but, at the same time, they practise a little 
deceit upou their traditionalists and theologians, So 
Balabhadra the commentator says: “It is the most 
correct of the opinions of people, many and different as 
they are, that the earth and Mern and the zodiacal 
sphere are round. And the Apta (?)-purfina-kéira, i.e. 
the faithful followers of the Purana, say: ‘The earth 
18 like the back of a tortoise; 1t is not round from 
below.” They are perfectly right, because the earth is 
in the midst of the water, and that which appears 
above the water has the shape of a tortoise-hack ; and 
the sea around the earth is not navigable. ‘The fact 
of the earth being round is proved by eyesight.” 

Here the reader must notice how Balabhadra declares 
the theory of the theologians as to the rotundity of the 
back to be true. He gives himself the air of not 
knowing that they deny that the womb, 1.8, the other 
half of the elobe, is round, and he busies himself with a 
traditional element (as to the earth being like the back 
of a tortoise), which, in reality, has no connection with 
the subject. 

Farther, Balabhadra says ; ‘“‘ Human eyesight reaches 
to a point distant from the earth and its rotundity the 
g6th part of 5000 yojana, t.e. 52 yosana (exactly 52,4). 
Therefore man does not observe its rot undity, and hence 
the discrepancy of opinions on the subject.” 

Those pious men (the Apta (?)-purfina-kira) do not 
deny the rotundity of the back of the earth; nay, they 
maintain it by comparing the earth to the ‘back of a 
tortoise. Only Balabhadra makes them deny it (by 
the words, ‘the earth is not round from below,” sip), 
since he understood their words as meaning that the 
water surrounds the earth, That which rises above the 
water may either be globular or a plain rising above 
the water like an inverted drum, 1.2 like a segment of 
a round pilaster. 

VOL. I. 5 
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Further, the remark of Balabhadra (vy. p. 273), 
that ian, on account of the smallness of his stature, 
cannot observe the rotundity of the earth, is not true; 
because even if the human stature were as tall as the 
plumb-line of the highest mountain, if he were to make 
his observation only from one single point without 
going to other places, and without reasoning about the 
observations made at the different places, even such a 
height would be of no avail to him, and he would not be 
able to perceive the rotundity of the earth and its nature. 

What, however, is the connection of this remark 
with the popular theory? If he had concluded from 
analogy that that side of the earth which is opposed 
to the rownd one—I mean the lower half—was also 
round, and if he then had given his theory about the 
extent of the power of hnman vision as a result of 
reflection, not as a result of the perception of the 
senses, his theory would seem to have a certain foun- 
dation. 

With regard to Balabhadra’s definition of the extent 
which may be reached by the human eye, we propose 
the following calenlation :— 

Let A B round the centre H represent the globe of 

theearth. B isthe standing- 

point of the observer; his 
stature is BC, Further, we 
draw the line C A, so that it 

touches the earth. 
\ Now it is evident that the 
| \ field of vision is B A, which 
| " | we suppose to be equal to 
ah. of the cirele,i.e. 33 degrees, 
if we divide the circle into 

— ee ὃ 360 decrees. 

=. According to the method 
followed in the calculation of the mountain Meru (in 
chap. XxXIl1.), we divide the square of 'T A, t.¢. 50,625, by 
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H'T, 2.3431". Sowe get as quotient TC=o* 14° 45" 
and BG, the stature of the observer, is Οὐ 7° 45”. 

Qur calenlation is based on this, that H B, the stnus 
folus, is 3438". However, the radius of the earth is, 
according to the circumference which we haye men- 
tioned, 795° 27° 16° (yojana). If we measnre B C by 
this measure, it 1s =I yojana, 6 kroga, 1035 yards 
(=5§7,035 yards), Ifwe suppose BC to be equal to four 
yards, it stands in the same relation to A T, according 
to the measure of the sine, as 57,035, i.¢. the yards 
which we have found as the measure of the stature, to 
A 'T according to the measure of the sine, tc. 225. If 
we now calculate the sine, we find it to be οὗ οὐ 17” 3°”, 
anditsarc hasthesame measore, However, each degree 
of the rotundity of the earth represents the measure of 
13 yojane, 7 hroga, and 3334 yards (sic). Therefore the 
field of vision on the earth is 2912 yards (sic). 

(for an explanation of this caleulation see the notes.) 

The source of this calenlation of Balabhadra’s is the 
Pulisa-siddhdnéa, which divides the are of the quarter 
of a circle into 24 kerdajdé, He says: “If anybody 
asks for the reason of this, he must know that each of 
these hardajit is jy of the circle=225 minutes (= 3} 
degrees). And if we reckon its sine, we find it also 
to be =225 minutes.” This shows us that the sines are 
equal to their ares in parts which are smaller than this 
kardaja, And because the sinus totus, according to 
Pulisa and Aryabhata, has the relation of the diameter 
to the circle of 360 degrees, this arithmetical equality 
brought Balabhadra to think that the are was perpen- 
dicular; and any expanse in which no convexity pro- 
trudes preventing the vision from passing, and which 
is not too small to be seen, is visible. 

This, however, is a gross mistake; for the arc is 
never perpendicular, and the sine, he owever small 16 
be, never equals the are. ‘his is admissible only for 
such degrees as are supposed for the convenience of 
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calculation, but if is never and nowhere true for the 
degrees of the earth. 

If Pulisa says (v. p. 267) that the earth is held 
by an axis, he does not mean thereby that in reality 
there exists such an axis, and that but for it the earth 
would fall. How could he say such a thing, since he 
is of opinion that there are four inhabited cities around 
the world, which is explained by the fact that every- 
thing heavy falls from all sides down towards the earth ¢ 
However, Pulisa holds this view, that the motion of the 
peripheric parts is the reason why the central parts are 
motionless, and that the motion of a globe presupposes 
two poles, and one line connecting them, which in the 
idea is the axis, Itis as if he meant to say, that the 
motion of heayen keeps the earth in its place, making 
it the natural place for the earth, outside of which it 
could never be. And this place i on the midst of the 
axis of motion. For the other diameters of the globe 
may also be imagined to be axes, since ἐν δυνάμει they 
are all axes, and if the earth were not in the midst ol 
an axis, there might be axes which did not pass through 
the earth. Hence one may say metaphorically that the 
earth is supported by the axes, 

As regards the resting of the earth, one of the ele- 
mentary problems of astronomy, which offers many and 
ereat difficulties, this, too, is a dogma with the Hindu 
astronomers. Grahmagupta says in the Srakmeasid- 
dhanta: “Some people maintain that the first motion 
(from east to west) does not le in the meridian, but 
belongs to the earth. But Varihamihira refutes them 
by saying: ‘If that were the case, a bird would not 
return to its nest as soon as it had flown away from 
it towards the west.’ And, in fact, it is precisely as 
Varihamilira saya.” 

Brahmagupta says in another place of the same book : 
“The followers of Aryabhata maintain that the earth 
is moving and heaven resting. People have tried to 
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refute them by saying that, if such were the case, stones 
and trees would fall from the earth.” 

But Brahmagupta does not agree with them; and says 
that that would not necessarily follow from their theory, 
apparently because he thonght that all heavy things are 
attracted towards the centre of the earth, He says: 
“(On the contrary, if that were the case, the carth would 
not mein keying an even and uniform pace with the 
minutes of heaven, the pravas of the tinves.” 

There seems to be some confusion in this chapter, 
perhaps by the fault of the translator. For the menartes 
af heaven are 21,600, and are called prdne, i.e. breaths, 
because according to them each minute of the meridian 
revolves in fe time of an ordinary human breath. 

Supposing this to be true, and that the earth makes 
a complete rotation eastward in so many breaths as 
heaven does according to his (Brahmagupta’s) view, we 
cannot see what should prevent the earth from keeping 
an even and uniform pace with heaven. 

Besides, the rotation of the earth does in no way 1π|- 
pair the value of astronomy, as all appearances of an 
astronomic character can quite as well be explained 
according to this theery as to the other. There are, 
however, other reasons which make it impossible. 
This question is most difficnlt to solve. The most pro- 
minent of both modern and ancient astronomers have 
deeply studied the question of the moving of the earth, 
and tried to refute it. We, too, have composed a book 
on the subject called MWiffih-ilm-alhava (Key af 
Astronomy), τὰ which we think we have surpassed our 
predecessors, if not in the words, at all events in the 
matter. 
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ON THE FIRST TWO MOTIONS OF THE UNIVERSE (TITAT 
FROM EAST Τὸ WEST ACCORDING TO AXCIENT 
ASTRONOMERS AND THE PRECESSION OF THE EQuI- 
NOXES), BOTH ACCORDING TO HINDU ASTRONOMERS 
AND THE AUTHORS OF THE PURANAS, 


THE astronomers of the Hindus hold on this subject 
mostly the same views as ourselves. We shall give 
quotations from them, but shall at once confess that 
that which we are able to give is very scanty indeed. 

Pulisa says: ‘The wind makes the sphere of the 
fixed stars revolve; the two poles keep it in its place, 
and its motion appears to the inhabitants of Mount 
Meru as a motion from the left to the right; to the 
inhabitants of Vadavamukha as one from the right to 
the left.” 

In another place he says: ‘If anybody asks for the 
direction of the motion of the stars which we see rising 
in the east and rotating towards the west until they set, 
let him knew that the motion which we see as a west- 
ward motion appears different according to the places 
which the spectators occupy. The inhabitants of Mount 
Meru see if as a motion from the left to the right, 
whilst the inhabitants of Vadavimukha see it as the 
opposite, as a motion from the night to the left. The 
inhabitants of the equator see it exclusively as a 
westward motion, and the inhabitants of the parts of 
the earth between the poles and the equator see it 
more or less depressed, as their places have more or 
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less northern or southern latitude. The whole of this 
motion is caused by the wind, which makes the spheres 
revolve, and compels the planets and the other stars to 
rise in the east and to set in the west. This, however, 
is only an aceitens, As for the essenfia rei, the motions 
of the heavenly bodies are directed towards the east, 
from Alsharafdn towards Albutain, the latter lying east 
of the former. But if the inquirer does not know the 
lunar stations, and is not capable of procuring for him- 
self by their help an idea of this eastward motion, let 
him observe the moon herself, how she moves away from 
the sun once and a second time; how she then comes 
near him, till she finally joins him, This will give him 
an idea of the second motion,” 

Brahmagupta says: “The sphere has been created 
as moving with the greatest rapidity possible about two 
poles without ever slackening, and the stars have been 
created where there is no Bafn-hait nor Sharaddan, 1.6. on 
the frontier between them, which is the vernal equinox.” 

Balabhadra, the commentator, says: ‘‘The whole 
world hangs on two poles, and moves in a circular 
motion, which begins with a kalpa and ends with a 
kalna. But people must not therefore say that the 
world, on account of the continuity of its motion, is 
without beginning and without end.” 

Brahmagupta says: “The place without latitnde 
(Niraksha), divided into sixty ghafitd, is the horizon 
for the inhabitants of Meru. There east is west; and 
behind that place (beyond the equator) towards the 
south is Vadavimukha and the ocean which surrounds 
it. When the spheres and the stars revolve, the meri- 
dian becomes an horizon common to the Devas (in 
the north) and the Daityas (in the sonth), which they 
see together. But the direction of the motion appears 
to them as different. ‘The motion which the angels see 
as a motion to the right, the Daityas see as one to the 
left, and vice versd, justas aman who hasa thing on his 
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right side, looking into the water, sees if on his leit. 
The cause of this uniform motion which never increases 
nor decreases is a wind, but it is not the common wind 
which we feel and hear: for this is lnlled, and roused, 
and varies, whilst ἐμαὶ wind never slackens.”’ 

In another place Brahmagupta says: “The wind 
makes all the fixed stars and the planets revolve 
towards the west in one and the same revolution; but 
the planets move also in a slow pace towards the east, 
lke a dust-atom moving on a potter’s-wheel in a direc- 
tion opposite to that in which the wheel is revolving. 
That motion of this atom which is visible is identical 
with the motion which drives the wheel round, whilst 
its individual motion is not perceived. In this view 
Lita, Aryabhata, and Vasishtha agree, but some people 
think that the earth moves while the sun is resting. 
That motion which mankind conceives as a motion from 
east to west, the angela (Deva) conceive as a motion 
from left to right, the Daityas as one from right to left.” 


This is all 1 have read in Indian books on the 
subject, 

Their speaking of the wind as the mofor (supra) 
has, 1 think, only the purpose of bringing the subject 
near to the understanding of people and to facilitate its 
stndy; for people see with their own eyes that the 
wind, when blowing against instruments with wings 
and toys of this kind, puts them into motion. But as 
soon as they come to speak of the jirst mover (God), 
they at once give up any comparison with the natural 
wind, which in all its phases is determined by certain 
causes. For though it puts things into motion, the 
moving is not its essence; and besides, it cannot move 
without being in contact with something, because the 
wind is a body, and is acted upon by external influences 
or means, its motion being commensurate with their 
force. 
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Their saying that the wind does not rest, simply 
means that the moving power works perpetually, and 
does not imply rest and motion such as are proper to 
bodies. Further, their saying that it does mot slacken 
means that 10 is free from all kinds of accidents; for 
slackening and weakening only occur in such bodies or 
beings which are composed of elements of conflicting 
qualities. | 

The expression that the two poles keep the sphere of 
the fixed stars (p. 278) means that they keep or pre- 
serve it In its normal state of motion, not that they 
keep or preserve 1t from falling down. There is a story 
of an ancient Greek who thought that once upon a time 
the Miiky Way had been ἃ road of the sun, and that 
afterwards he had left it, Such a thing would mean 
that the motions ceased to be normal, and to something 
like this the expression of the poles keeping the sphere of 
_ the jixed stars may be referred. 

The phrase of Balabhadra about the ending of the 
motion. (that 1 ends with a ¢alpa, &c., p. 279) means 
that everything which exists and may be determined 
arithmetically has no doubt an end, for two reasons: 
Jivst, because it has a beginning, for every number 
consists of one and its reduplications, whilst the one 
itself exista before all of them ; and, secondly, because 
part of it exists in the present moment of time, for if 
days and nights increase in number through the con- 
tinuation of existence, they must necessarily have a 
beginning whence they started. If a man maintains 
that time does not exist in the sphere (as one of its 
immanent qualities), and thinks that day and night 
have only a relative existence, exist only in relation to 
the earth and its inhabitants, that if, ¢.9., the earth were 
taken away out of the midst of the world, also night 
and day would cease to exist as well as the possibility 
of measuring elements composed of days, he would 
thereby impose upon Balabhadra the necessity of a 
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digression, and compel him to prove the cause, not of 
the first, but of the second motion, The latter cause 1s 
the cycles of the planets, which have only a relation to 
the sphere, not to the earth, These cycles Balabhadra 
indicates by the word kalpe (vy. p. 279), since it com- 
prehends them all, and since all of them begin with its 
beginning, 

If Brahmagupta says of the meridian that it 1s 
divided into sixty parts (v. p. 279), itis as if any one of 
us should say, the meridian is divided into twenty-four 
parts ; for the meridian is a medium for measuring and 
counting time. Its revolution lasts twenty-four hours, 
or, as the Hindus will have it, sixty ghafihd (or ghar). 
‘This is the reason why they have reckoned the nsings 
of the zodiacal signs in ghelthd, not in times of the 
meridian (360 degrees). 

If, further, Brahmagupta says that the wind causes 
the fixed stars and the planets to revolve, if he besides, 
in particular, attributes a slow eastward motion to the 
planets (Ὁ, 280), he gives the reader to understand that 
the fixed stars have no such motion, or else he would 
have said that they, too, have the same slow eastward 
motion as the planets, not differing from them save in 
size and in the variation which they exhibit im the re- 
trograde motion, Some people relate that the ancients 
originally did not understand their (the fixed stars’) 
motions until, in long periods of time, they became 
aware of them. This opinion is confirmed by the fact 
that Brahmagupta’s book does not, among the various 
eyclea, mention the cycles of the fixed stars, and that 
he makes their appearing and disappearing depend 
upon invariable degrees of the sun. 

If Brahmagupta maintains (p. 278) that to the in- 
habitants of the equator the jirst motion is not a motion 
to the right and left, the reader must bear in mind the 
following. A man dwelling under either of the two 
poles, to whatever direction he turns, has always the 
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moving heavenly bodies befure himself, and as they 
move in one direction, they must necessarily first stand 
opposite one of his hands, and then, moving on, come 
to stand opposite his other hand. The direction of this 
motion appears to the inhabitants of the two poles just 
the very contrary, like the image of a thing in the 
water or a mirror, where its directions seem to be ex- 
changed. If the image of a man is reflected by the 
water or a mirror, he appears as a different man stand- 
ing opposite to the spectator, his right side opposite to 
the left of the spectator, and his left side opposite to 
the right of the spectator. 

Likewise the inhabitants of places of northern lati- 
tude have the reyolving heavenly bodies before them- 
selves towards the south, and the inhabitants of places 
of southern latitude have them befvre themselves 
towards the north. To them the motion appears 
the same as to the inhabitants of Mern and Vadavi- 
mukha. Dut as regards those living on the equator, 
the heavenly bodies reyolve nearly above their heads, 
so they cannot have them before themselves in any 
direction, In reality, however, they deviate a little 
from the equator, and in consequence the people there 
have a uniform motion before themselves on two sides, 
the motion of the northern heavenly bodies from right 
to left, and that of the southern bodies from left to 
right. So they unite in their persons the faculty of 
the inhabitants of the two poles (viz, of seeing the 
heavenly bodies moving in different directions), and it 
depends entirely upon their will, if they want to see 
the stars move from the right to the left or vice 
versa, 

It is the line passing through the zenith of a man 
standing on the equator which Brahmagupta means 
when he says that it is divided into sixty parts (Vv. p. 
279). 

The authors of the Puriinas represent heaven as a 
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dome or cupola standing on earth and resting, and the 
stars as beings which wander individually from east to 
west. How could these men have any idea of the 
second motion? And if they really had such an idea, 
how could an opponent of the same class of men con- 
cede the possibility that one and the same thing indi- 
vidually moves in two different directions ? 

We shall here communicate what we know of their 
theories, although we are aware that the reader will 
not derive any profit from them, since they are simply 
useless. 

The Matsya-Purdna says: “The sun and the stars 
pass along southward as rapidly as an arrow revolv- 
ing round Meru, The sun revolves round something 
like a beam, the end of which is burning when tts 
revolution is very rapid. The sun does not really 
disappear (during the night); he is then invisible only 
to some people, to come of the inhabitants of the four 
cities on the four sides of Meru. He revolves round 
Meru, starting from the north side of Mount Lokiloka; 
he does not pass beyond Lokiloka, nor illuminate its 
south side, He is invisible daring the night, because 
he is so far away. Man can see him at a distance 
of 1000 yojana, but when he is so far away, a small 
object sufficiently near to the eye can render lim 
invisible to the spectator. 

“When the sun stands in the zenith of Pushkara- 
Dvipa, he moves along the distance of one-thirtieth 
part of the earth in three-fifths of an hour. In so 
much time he traverses 21 laksha and 50,000 yon, 
1.6. 2,150,000 yojena. Then he turns to the north, and 
the distance he traverses becomes thrice as large. In 
consequence, the day becomes long. The distance which 
the aun traverses in a southern day is 9 ἀρ and 10,045 
yorrne. When he then returns to the north and revolves 
round Asitra, i.e. the Milky Way, his daily march is 
i keti and 21 fakshea yajana,” 
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Now we ask the reader to consider how confused 
these expressions are. Jf the author of the ΔΠαίεγα: 
Purdna says “the stars pass as rapidly as an arrow, 
&c., we take this for a hyperbole intended for unedu- 
cated people; but we must state that the arrow-like 
motion of the stars is not peculiar to the south to the 
exclusion of the north. ‘There are limits both in the 
north and south whenee the sun returns, and the time 
of the sun's passing from the southern limit to the 
northern is equal to the time of his passing from the 
northern limit to the southern. ‘Therefore his motion 
northward has the same right of being deseribed as as 
rapid asanarrow. Herein, however, les a hint of the 
theological opinion of the author regarding the north 
pole, for he thinks the north is the above and the south 
the delow, Hence the stars glide down to the south 
like children on a see-saw plank. 

If, however, the anthor hereby means fhe second 
motion, whilst in reality it is the frst, we must state 
that the stars in the second motion do not revolve round 
Meru, and that the plane of this motion is inclined 
towards the horizon of Meru by one-tweltth of the circle, 

Further, how far-fetched is this simile in which he 
connects the motion of the sun with a burning beam! 
Ii we held the opinion that the sun moves as an un- 
interrupted round collar, his simile would be useful 
in so far as 16 refutes such an opinion, But as we 
cousider the sun as a body, as if were, standing in 
heaven, his simile is meaningless, And if he simply 
means to say that the sun describes a round circle, his 
comparing the sun to a burning beam is quite super- 
flnous, becanse a stone tied to the end of a cord describes 
a similar circle if it is made to revolve round the head 
(there being no necessity for deseribing it as burning). 

That the sun rises over some people and sets over 
others, as he describes if, is trne; but here, too, he is 
not free from his theological opinions, This is shown 
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by his mention of the mountain LokAloka and his re- 
mark that the rays of the sun fall on it, on its human 
or north side, not on its wild or south side. 

Further, the sun is not hidden during the night on 
account of his great distance, but because he 15 covered 
by something—by the earth according to us, by Mount 
Meru according to the author of the Matsya-Purdna. 
He imagines that the sun marches round Meru, whilst 
we are on one of its sides. In consequence we are in 
a varying distance from the sun's path. That this is 
originally his opinion is confirmed by the later follow- 
ingremarks. That the sun 1s invisible during the night 
has nothing whatever to do with his distance from us. 

The numbers which the anthor of the Maésya-Purdne 
mentions I hold to be corrupt, as they are not borne 
out by any calculation, He represents the path of the 
sun in the north as threefold that in the south, and 
makes this the cause of the difference of the length of 
theday. Whilst in reality the sum of day and night is 
always identical, and day and night in north and south 
stand in a constant relation to each other, if seems 
necessary that we should refer his remarks to a latitude 
where the summer-day is 45 ghafikd, the winter-day 
15 ghatied long. 

Further, his remark that the sun hastens in the north 
(marches there more rapidly than in the south), re- 
quires to be proved. The places of northern latitude 
have meridians not very distant from each other, be- 
cause of their being near to the pole, whilst the 
meridians become more distant from each other the 
nearer they are to the equator. If, now, the sun hastens 
in traversing a smaller distance, he wants less time 
than for traversing the greater distance, more especially 
if on this greater distance his march is slackening. 
In reality the opposite is the case. : 

By his phrase when the sun revolves above Pushkara- 
dvige (p. 284) 1s meant the line of the winter solstice. 
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According to him, on this line the day must be longer 
than in any other place, whether if be the summer 
solstice or another. All this is unintelligible. 

Similar notions are also found in the Vayu-Purdna, 
viz. “that the day in the south is twelve muAdérte, in 
the north eighteen, and that the sun between south and 
north has a declination of 17,221 yojanain 183 days, ὁ.6. 
οαΐ ον) yojane for each day.” 

One muiria is equal to four-fifths of an hour (=48 
minutes), ‘The sentence of the Pdyu-Purdne applies 
to ἃ latitude where the longest day is 142 hours. 

As regards the numbers of the yojanas mentioned 
by the Vdyu-Purdna, the anthor means evidently the 
portio of the double declination of the sphere. Accord- 
ing to him, the declination is twenty-four degrees ; 
therefore the yojanas of the whole sphere would be 
129,1574. And the days in which the sun traverses 
the double declination are half the solar year, no regard 
being had to the fractions of days, which are nearly 
five-eighths of a day, 

Further, the Vidyu-Purdne says “that the sun in the 
north marches slowly during the day and rapidly dur- 
ing the night, and in the south vice versd. Therefore 
the day is long in the north, even as much as eighteen 
multiria.” ‘This is merely the language of a person 
who has not the slightest knowledge of the eastern 
motion of the sun, and is not able to measure a day's 
are by observation. 

The Vishnu-Dharma says: The orbit of the Great 
Bear lies under the pole; under it the orbit of Saturn ; 
then that of Jupiter; next Mars, the Sun, Venus, 
Merenry, and the Moon. They rotate towards the 
east like a mill, ina uniform kind of motion which is 
peculiar to each star, some of them moving rapidly, 
others slowly. Death and life. repeat themselves on 
them from eternity thousands of times.” 

If you examine this statement according to scientific 
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principles, you will find that it is confused. Conceding 
that the Great Bear is wider the pole and that the 
place of the pole is absolute height, the Great Bear 
lies below the zenith of the inhabitants of Mero. In 
this statement he is right, but he is mistaken with 
regard to the planets. For the word delow is, accord- 
ing to him, to be understood so as to mean a greater or 
smaller distance from the earth; and thus taken, his 
statement (regarding the distances of the planets from 
the earth) is not correct, unless we suppose that Saturn 
has, of all planets, the greatest declination from the 
equator, the next greatest Jupiter, then Mars, the Sun, 
Venus, &c., and that at the same time this amount of 
their declination is a constant one. This, however, 
does not correspond to reality. 

lf we take the sum total of the whole statement of 
the Fistnu-Dharma, the author is right im so far as the 
fixed stars are higher than the planets, but he is wrong 
in so far as the pole 1s not higher than the fixed stars. 

The mill-like rotation of the planets 1s the jirst 
wiotion towards the west, not the second motion mdicated 
by the author, According to him, the planets are the 
spirits of individuals who have gained exaltation by 
their merits, and who have returned to it after the 
end of their life in a human shape. According to 
my opinion, the author uses a number in the words 
thousands of temes (Ὁ. 287), either becanse he wanted 
to intimate that their existence is an existence in our 
meaning of the term, an evolution ont of the δύναμις 
into the πρᾶξις (hence something finite, subject: to 
numeration or determination by measure), or because 
he meant to indicate that some of those spirits obtain 
mokshe, others not. Hence their number is lable to 
a more or fess, and everything of this description is of 
a finite nature. 
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CHAPTER AXVIIL 
ON THE DEFINITION OF THE TEN DIRECTIONS. 


Tr extension of bodies in space is in three directions: 
length, breadth, and depth or height. The path of any 
real direction, not an imaginary one, is limited; there- 
fore the lines representing these three paths are limited, 
and their six end-points or limits are the directions, 
If you imagine an animal in the centre of these lines, 
ἐν. where they cut each other, which turns its face 
towards one of them, the directions with relation to 
the animal are before, behind, right, left, above, and 
below. 

If these directions are used in relation to the world, 
they acquire new names. As the rising and setting of 
the heavenly bodies depend upon the horizon and the 
jfivst motion becomes apparent by the horizon, it is the 
most convenient to determine the directions by the 
horizon. ‘The four directions, east, west, north, south 
(corresponding to before, behind, left, and right), are 
generally known, but the directions which lie hbe- 
tween each two of these are less known. These 
make eight directions, and, together with above and 
below, which do not need any further explanation, ten 
directions. 

The Greeks determined the directions by the rising 
and setting places of the zodiacal signs, bronght them 
into relation to the winds, and so obtained sixteen 
directions. 
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Also the Arabs determined the directions by the 
blowing-points of the winds. Any wind blowing be- 
tween two cardinal winds they called in general δ ἐν, 
Only in rare cases they are called by special names of 
their own. 

The Hindus, in giving names to the directions, have 
not taken any notice of the blowing of a wind; they 
simply call the four cardinal directions, as well as the 
secondary directions between them, by separate names, 
So they have eight directions in the horizontal plane, 
as exhibited by the following diagram :— 
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Besides there are two directions more for the two 
poles of the horizontal plane, the abore and below, 
the former being called Upari, the second Adkeas and 
Tala, 

These directions, and those in use among other 
nations, are based on general consent. Since the hori- 
won is divided by innumerable circles, the directions 
also proceeding from its centre are Innumerable, The 
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two ends of every possible diameter may be considered 
as before and behind, and therefore the two ends of the 
diameter cutting the former at right angles (and lying 
in the same plane) are riyit and Jet. 

The Hindus can never speak of anything, be it an 
object of the intellect or of imagination, without repre- 
senting it as a personification, an individual. They at 
once marry him, make him celebrate marriage, make his 
wife become pregnant and give birth to something. S&o, 
too, in this case. The Fishnu-Dharmea relates that 
Atri, the star who rules the stars of the Great Bear, 
married the directions, represented as one person, though 
they are eight in number, and that from her the moon 
was born, 

Another author relates: Dakska, 1.8, Prajipati, mar- 
ried Dharma, 1,6, the reward, to ten of his daughters, 1.6. 
the ten directions. From one of them he had many 
children. She was called Fasv, and her children the 
Vasus. One of them was the moon. 

No doubt our people, the Muslims, will laugh at such 
a birth of the moon, But I give them still more of this 
staff, Thus, ey. they relate: The sun, the son of Kas- 
yapa ὃ and of Adit ya, his wife, was born in the sixth Man- 
vantara on the lunar station Visikha; the moon, the son 
of Dharma, was born on the station Krittikii; Mars, the 
son of Prajipati, on Piiryishadha ; Mercury, the son of 
the moon, on Dhanishtha ; Jupiter, the son of Angiras, 
on Piirvaphilgnni; Venus, the daughter of Bhrign, on 
Pushya; Saturn on Revati; the Bearer of the Tail, the 
son of Yama, the angel of death, on Aglesha, and the 
Head on Revati. 

According to their custom, the Hindus attribute 
certain dominants to the eight directions in the 
horizontal plane, which we exhibit in the following 
table :— 
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Their Dominants, The Directions, | Their Duminants, | The Directions, 


Indra, » . | Hast, Varuga . . West. 
The Fira, . | 8.E. | RRS cay οι ie NLW. 
Mars. ᾿ς South. Batu. -«, - North, 
La) | 
π᾿. 5Ξιὖν. Mahideva . N.E. ) 


The Hindus construct a figure of these eight direc- 
tions, called Rdéhucakra, i.e. the figure of the Head, by 
means of which they try to gain an omen or prophecy 
for hazard-plaving. It is the following diagram :— 
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The figure is used in this way: First, you must know 
the dominant of the day in question, and its place in 
the present figure. Next you must know that one of 
the eight parts of the day in which you happen to be. 
These eighths are counted on the lines, beginning with 
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the dominant of the day, in uninterrupted succession 
from east to south and west. hus you find the domi- 
nant of the eighth in question. If, ¢.9., you want to 
know the fifth eighth of Thursday whilst Jupiter is the 
dominus diei in the south, and the line proceeding from 
the south terminates in north-west, we find that the 
dominant of the first eighth is Jupiter, that of the 
second is Saturn, that of the third the sun, that of the 
fourth the moon, and that of the fifth Mercury in the 
north, In this way you go on counting the eighths 
through the day and the night till the end of the 
νυχθήμερον, When thus the direction of the eighth of 
the day in which you are has been found, 1b 1s considered 
by them as Rihu; and when sitting down to play, you 
must place youreelf so that you have this direction at 
your back. Then you will win, according to their belief. 
It is no affair of the reader to despise a man who, on 
account of such an omen, in a variety of games stakes 
all his chances on one cast of the dice. Suffice it to 
leave to him the responsibility of his dice-playing. 
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DEFINITION OF THE INHABITABLE EARTH ACCORDING 
TQ THE HINDUS. 


In the book of the Rishi Bhuvanakoéa we read that the 
inhabitable world stretches from Himavant towards the 
south, and is called Awrata-vorsia. so ealled from a 
man, Bharata, who ruled over them and provided for 
them. The inhabitants of this ofcovém are those to 
whom alone reward and punishment in another life 
are destined, It is divided into nine parts, called Veva- 
khanda-prathama, ie.the primary nine parte. Between 
each two parts there 1s a sea, which they traverse from 
one khanda to the other, The breadth of the inhabit- 
able world from north to south is 1000 yojana, 

By Himavant the author means the northern moun- 
tains, where the world, in consequence of the cold, 
ceases to be inhabitable. So all civilisation must of 
necessity be south of these mountains. 

His words, that the inhabitants are subject to reware 
and punishment, indicate that there are other people 
not subject to it. These beings he must either raise 
from the degree of man to that of angels, who, in con- 
sequence of the simplicity of the elements they are 
composed of and of the purity of their nature, never 
disobey a divine order, being always willing to worship ; 
or he must degrade them to the degree of irrational 
animals. According to him, therefore, there are no 
human beings outside the οἰκουμένη (ic. Bharate- 
varshe). 
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Bharatavarsha is not India alone, as Hindus think, 
according to whom ¢/etr country is the world, and their 
race the only race of mankind; for India is not 
traversed by an ocean separating one Akanda from the 
other. Further, they do not identify these tianda with 
the dvipas, for the author says that on those seas 
people pass from one shore to the other. Further, 
it follows from his statement that all the inhabitants 
of the earth and the Hindus are subject to reward 
and punishment, that they are one great religious 
community. 

The nine parts are called Prothama, ie, primary ones, 
because they also divide India alone into nine parts, 
ho the division of the οἰκουμένη 15. a primary one, but 
the division of Bharatavarsha a secondary one. Be- 
sides, there is still a third division into nine parts, as 
their astrologers divide each country into nine parts 
when they try to find the lucky and unlucky places 
in it. 

We find a similar tradition in the Pdyv-Purdne, viz. Quotation 
that “the centre of Jambu-dvyipa is called Bharata- ha 
varsha, which means those who aeguire something and 
nourish themselves. With them there are the four πα, 
They are subject to reward and punishment; and 
Himayant lies to the north of the country. It is 
divided into nine parts, and between them there are 
navigable seas. Its length is gooo yojane, its breadth 
1000; and because the country is also called Sam- 
niira (7), each ruler who rules it is called Samnira (?). 
The shape of its nine parts 1s as follows.” 

Then the author begins to describe the mountains in 
the khanda between the east and north, and the rivers 
which rise there, but he does not go beyond this de- 
scription. ‘Thereby he gives us to understand that, 
according to his opinion, this Ahenda. is the οἰκουμένη. Page 143, 
But he contradicts himself in another place, where he 
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says that Jambu-dvipa is the centre among the WVara- 
Khanda-prathame, and the others lie towards the eight 
directions. ‘There are angels on them, men, animals, 
and plants. By these words he seems to mean the 
Peipns, 

If the breadth of the οἰκουμένη ig 1000 yojane, 115 
leneth must be nearly 2800, 

Further, the Vidyu-Puriina mentions the cities and 
countries which lie in each direction. We shall exhibit 
them in tables, together with similar information from 
other sources, for this method renders the study of the 
subject easier than any other. 

Here follows a diagram representing the division of 
Bharatavarsha into nine parts. 
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We have already heretofore mentioned that that part 
of the earth in which the οἰκουμένη lies resembles a 
tortoise, because its borders are round, becanse it rises 
above the water and is surrounded by the water, and 
because if has a globular convexity on its surface. 
However, there is a possibility that the origin of the 
name is this, that their astronomers and astrologers 
divide the directions according to the Innar stations. 
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Therefore the country, too, is divided according to the 
lunar stations, and the figure which represents this 
division is similar to a tortoise. Therefore it is called 
Girme-calre, ie. the tortoise-circle or the tortote- 
shape. ‘The following diagram is from the Sema of 
Varihamilira. 
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Varihamihira ealls each of the Nava-khanda a varga. 
He says: “By them (the vargas) Bharatavarsha, ἵν, 
half of the world, is divided into nine parts, the cen- 
tral one, the eastern, &c.” ‘Then he passes to the south, 
and thus round the whole horizon, 


* 


That he under- 
stands by Bharatavarsha India alone is indicated by 
his saying that each varga has a region, the king of 
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which is killed when some mishap befalls it. So 
belong 


To the ist or central yarga, the region Pancila, 


» 2d vartga, : Α - Magadha. 

τ 3 varga, : : ἐξ Kalinga. 

‘is 4th yarga, : : με Avanti, t.¢ Ujain, 

" 5th varga, ‘ ‘ ὰ Ananta, 

vi Gth varga, ᾿ é ic Sindhu anc Sauvira. 

“ rlh vara, : : +s Harahaura. 

» Sth varga, : : τὶ Madura. ᾿ 


oth varga, 3 : es Kulinda. 


All these countries are parts of India proper. 

Most of the names of countries under which they 
appear in this context are not those by which they are 
now generally known. Utpala, a native of Kashmir, 
says in his commentary on the book Sevifitd reearding 
this subject: “The names of countries change, and 
particularly in the yugas, to Multan was originally 
called Kasyapapura, then Harhsapura, then Bagapura, 
then Sambhapura, and then Millasthdna, Le. the ertyi- 
nal place, for mila means root, origin, and fdna means 
place.” 

A yuga is a long space of time, but names change 
rapidly, when, for instance, a foreign nation with a 
different language occupies a country. ‘Their tongues 
frequently mangle the words, and thus transfer them into 
their own language, as is, ¢.y, the custom of the Greeks. 
Hither they keep the original meaning of the names, and 
try a sort of translation, but then they undergo certain 
changes, So the city of Shash, which has its name from 
the Turkish language, where it is called Tiish-kand, i.e. 
stone-cily, is called sfone-tewer in the book γεωγραῴία, 
In this way new names spring up as translations of 
older ones. Or, secondly, the barbarians adopt and 
keep the local names, but with such sounds and in such 
forms as are adapted to their tongues, as the Arabs do 
in Arabising foreign names, which become disfigured in 
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their mouth: eg. Béiskang they call in their books 
Fiisenj, and Sakulkand they call in their revenue-books 
Féivfaza (sic) However, what is more curious and 
strange is this, that sometimes one and the game lan- 
guage changes in the mouth of the same people who 
speak it, in consequence of which strange and uncouth 
forms of words spring up, not intelligible save to him 
who discards every rule of the language. And such 
changes are brought aboutin a few years, without there 
being any stringent canse or necessity forit. Of course, 
in all of this the Hindus are actuated by the desire to 
have as many names as possible, and to practise on them 
the rules and arts of their etymology, and they glory in 
the enormous coplousness of their language which they 
obtain by such means. 

The following names of countries, which we have 
taken from the Vdéyu-—Purdna, are arranged according to 
the four directions, whilst the names taken from the 
Sarat are arranged according to the eight directions. 
All these names are of that kind which we have here 
described (i.e. they are not the names now in general 
use). We exhibit them in the following tables :— 


The single countries of the middle realm, according to 
the Veayu-Purdnea. 


Kuro, Pifeila, Silva, Jangala, Sfirasena, Bhadra- 
kira (ἢ, Bodha, Pathesyara, Vatea, Kisadya, Kulya, 
Kuntala, Kasi, Kosala, Arthayfishava(/), Publinga (1), 
Mashaka (ἢ, Vrika. 

The people in the east :— 

Andhra, Vika, Mudrakaraka (?), Pratragira (7), Vahir- 
gira, Prathanga (?), Vangeya, Malava (!), Malavartika, 
Prigjyotisha, Munda, Abika (ἢ, Timraliptika, Mila, 
Magadha, Govinda (Gonanda ἢ). 

The people in the south -— 

Pandya, Kerala, Caulya, Kulya, Setuka, Mishika, 
Rumana (?), Vanavisika, Mahiirashtra, Mahisha, Ka- 
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linga, Abhira, Ishika, Atavya, Savara (?), Pulindra, 
Vindhyamili, Vaidarbha, Dandaka, Milika (!), Asmaka, 
Naitika (ἢ), Bhogavardhana, Kuntala, Andhra, Udbhira, 
Nalaka, Alika, Dakshinitya, Vaideéa, Strpikiraka, 
Nolavana, Durga, Tillita (7), Puleya, Krala (ἢ, Ritpaka, 
Tiimasa, Tartipana (7), Karaskara, Nasikya, Uttaranar- 
mada, Bhinukacchra (9), Maheya, Siraswata (/), Kae- 
chiya, Surishtra, Anartta, Hudvyuda (?). 

The people in the west :— 

Malada (ἢ, Kartisha, Mekala, Utkala, Uttamarna, 
Badéirna (?), Bhoja, Kishkinda, Kosala, T'raipura, Vaidika, 
Tharpura (7), Tumbura, Shattumiina (7), Padha, Kar- 
naprivarana (ἢ, Hiina, Darva, Hithaka (1), Trigartta, 
Milava, Kiriita, Tiimara. 

The people in the north :-— 

Vahlika (ἢ, Vadha, Vana (ἢ), Abhira, Kalatoyaka, 
Aparinta (?), Pahlava, Carmakhandika, Gandhira, Ya- 
yvana, Sindhu, Sauvira, ze. Multin and Jahriwir, 
Madhra (?), Saka, Drihala (7), Litta (Kulinda), Malla [ἢ 
Kodara (7), Atreya, Bharadva, Jatgala, Daseruka (1), 
Lampika, Tilakiina (7), Silika, Jigara, 


The names of the countries for the tortotse-fiqure, as 
laken from the Sarvhité af Fardhamihira, 


I, The names of the countries in the centre of the 
realm :— 

Bhadra, Ari, Meda, Mandavya, Salvani, Pojjihina, 
Maru, Vatea, Ghosha, the valley of the Yamunii, Sitras- 
vata, Matsya, Mithura, Kopa, Jyotisha, Dharmiiranya, 
Sflrasena, Gyauragriva, Uddehika near Baziina, Pandu, 
(guda=Tanéshar, Asvattha, Paficdla, Siketa, Kanka, 
Kuru =Tanéshar, Kalkoti, Kuknra, Pariyitra, Audum- 
bara, Kapishthala, Gaja. 

Il. The names of the countries in the east :— 

Anjana, Vrishabadhvaja, Padma-Tulya (sie\, Vya- 
g¢hramukha, ¢.c. people with tiger-faces, Suhma, Kar- 
vata, Candrapura, Stirpakarna, ¢.e, people with ears like 
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sleves, Khasha, Maradha, Mount Sibira, Mithila, Sama- 
tata, Odra, Adfvavadana, i.e. people with horse-faces, 
Dantura, i.e. people with long teeth, Pricjyotisha, 
Lohitya, Krira-samudra (sic), ie, the milk-sea, Purn- 
shada, Udayagiri, i.e. the mountain of sunrize, Bhadra, 
(rauraka, Panndra, Utkala, Kasi, Mekala, Ambashtha, 
Ekapada, ἐ.6. the one-footed people, ‘Tamaliptiki, Kau- 
salaka, Vardhamiina. 

1171, The names of the countries of the south-east 
( A ney: ) :— 

Kosala, Kalinga, Vartiga, Upavanga, Jathara, Anga, 
Saulika, Vidarbha, Vatea, Andhra, Colika (7), Urdhva- 
karna, i.¢, people whose ears are directed upwards, 
Vrisha, Nalikera, Carmadvipa, the mountain Vindhya, 
Tripuri, Smagrudhara, Hemakiitya, Vydlagriva, ie. 
people whose bosoms are snakes, Mahigriva, 7.6. people 
who have wide bosoms, Kishkindha, the country of the 
monkeys, Kandakasthala, Nishida, Rishtra, Dasirna, 
Purika, Nagnaparna, Savara. 

IV. The names of the countries in the south :— 

Lanka, ἐν. the cupola of the earth, Kalajima, Sairi- 
kirna (ἢ), Talikata, Girnagara, Malaya, Dardura, Ma- 
hendra, Milindya, Bharnkaccha, Kankata, Tankana, 
Vanaviisi on the coast, Sibika, Phanikara, Konkana 
near the sea, Abhira, Akara, Veni a river, Avanti, ic, 
the cityof Ujain, Dasapura, Gonarda, Keralaka, Karniita, 
Mahatavi, Citrakita, Nasikya, Kollagiri, Cola, Kraun- 
cadvipa, Jatadhara, Kauverya, Rishyamika, Vaidtirya, 
Sankha, Mukta, Atri, Waricara, Jarmapattana (sic), 
Dvipa, Ganarajya, Krishnavaidiirya, Sibika, Siiryfidri, 
Kusumanaga, Tumbayana, Kirmaneyaka, Yamyodadhi, 
Tiipasigrama, Rishika, Καὶ ποῖ, Marucipattana, Diviiréa (!), 
Simhala, Rishabha, Baladevapattana, Dandakivana, 
Timingilfisana (?), Bhadra, Kaecha, Kuijaradari, Tamra- 
parna, 

VY. The names of the countries in the south-west 
(Natrrita) — 
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Kiimboja, Sindhu, Sauvira, 1.6, Multan and Jahraviir, 
Vadavimukha, Aravimbashtha, Kapila, PAragava, i.e. 
the Persians, Sidra, Barbara, Ki ita, Khanda, Kravya, 
Abhira, Caiicika, Hemagiri, Sindhu, Kflaka, Raivataka, 
Surishtra, Badara, Dramida, Mahdrnava, Nivimukha, 
i.e. men with women’s faces, ἐδ, the Turks, Anarta, 
Phenagiri, Yavana, i.e. the Greeks, Maraka, Karnapra- 
Varana. 

VI. The names of the countries in the west :— 

Manimin, Meghaviin, Vanangha, Astagiri, ¢.e. the 
country of sunset, Aparfintaka, SAntika, Haihay a, Pra- 
éastidri, Vokkina, Paficanada, 1.6. the union of the five 
rivers, Mathara, Pirata, Turakruti (?), Jringa, Vaisya, 
Kanaka, Saka, Mleccha, i.e, the Arabs. 

VIL. The names of the countries in the north-west 
( Fadyara):— 


~ Mandavya, Tukhara, Talahala, Madra, ASmaka, Καὶ α]ἢ- 


talahada, Strirfijya, i.e. women amongst whom no man 
dwells s longer than half a year, Nrisitnhavana, i.c. people 
with lion-faces, Khastha, z.c. people who are born from 
the trees, hanging on them by the navel-strings, Venu- 
mati (7), ὁ.6. Tirmidh, Phalgnlu, Guruhi, Marukucea, 
Carmaraiga, i.e, people with coloured skins, Ekavilo- 
cana, {εν the one-eyed men, Silika, Dirghagriva, 2.¢, 
people with long bosoms, which means with long necks, 
Dirghamukha, 7.¢. people with long faces, Dirghakesa, 
i.e. people with long hair. 

VIII. The names of the countries in the north :— 

Kaildsa, Himavant, Vasumant, Giri, Dhanushman {1} 
ié. the people with bows, Kraufica, Meru, Kuraya, 
Uttarakuraya, Kshudramina, Kaikaya, Vasiti, Yamuna, 
i.€. ἃ kind of Greeks, Bhogaprastha, Arjuniyana, Ag- 
nitya, Adarga, Antardvipa, Trigarta, Turagiinana, 1.6, 
people with horse-faces, Syvamukha, ic. people with 
dog-faces, Kesadhara, Capitanisika, 7.¢. flat-noses, Da- 
sera, Kavitadhiina, Saradhiina, Takshadila, iv. Marikala, 
Poshkaliivati, 1.6, Piikala, Kailivata, Kanthadhina, 
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Ambara, Madraka, Milava, Panrava, Kacchira, Danda, 
Pingalaka, Minahala, Hina, Kohala, Sataka, Mandavya, 
Bhiitapura, Gindhira, Yasoyati, Hematila, Rajanya, 
Khajara, Yaudheya, DAsameya, Syimika, Kshema- 
dhiirta (?). 

IX. The names of the countries in the north-east 
(Aisin) -— 

Meru, Kanashtharajya, Paégupala, Kira, Kasmira, 
Abhi, Sarada, Tatigana, Kulita, Sairindha, Rishtra, 
Brahmapura, Darva, Diimara, Vanarajya, Kirata, Cina, 
Kauninda, Bhalla, Palola, Jatisura, Kunatha, Khasha, 
Ghosha, Kucika, Ekacarana, ἐμ. the one-footed people, 
Annyisya, Snvarnabhiimi, i.e. the gold land, Arvasu- 
dhana (sic), Nandavishtha, Paurava, Ciranivasana, ‘rine- 
tra, 1.6. people with three eyes, Punjadri, Gandharva. 


Hindu astronomers determine the longitude of the 
inhabitable world by Lanki, which les in its centre on 
the equator, whilst Yamakoti lies on its east, Homaka 
on its west, and Siddhapura on that part of the equator 
which is diametrically opposed to Lanka, Theirremarks 
on the rising and setting of the heavenly bodies show 
that Yamakoti and Riim are distant from each other 
by half a circle. It seems that they assign the countries 
of the West (¢.e. North Africa) to Rim or the Roman 
Empire, because the Riim or Byzantine Greeks occupy 
the opposite shores of the samesea (the Mediterranean); 
for the Roman Empire has much northern latitude and 
penetrates high into the north. No part of it stretches 
far southward, and, of course, nowhere does it reach 
the equator, as the Hindus say with regard to Romaka. 

We shall here speak no more of Lanké (as we are 
going to treat of it in a separate chapter), Yamakoti 
is, according to Ya kith and Alfaziiri, the country where 
is the city Tara within a sea. I have not found the 
slightest trace of this name in Indian literature. As 
koft means castle and Yama is the angel of death, the 
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word reminds me of Kanediz, which, according to the 
Persians, had been built by Kaikaé’is or Jam in the 
most remote east, behind the sea. MKaikhusrau tra- 
versed the sea to Kangdiz when following the traces of 
Afrisiab the Turk, and there he went at the time of 
his anchorite life and expatriation, For @iz means in 
Persian castle, as keti in the Indian language. Abit- 
Mashar of Balkh has based his geographical canon on 
Kangdiz as the Οὐ of longitude or first meridian. 

How the Hindus came to suppose the existence of 
Biddhapura I do not know, for they believe, like our- 
selves, that behind the inhabited half-circle there is 
nothing but unnavigable seas. 

In what way the Hindus determine the latitude of 
a place has not come to our knowledge. That the 
longitude of the inhabitable world is a half-cirele is a 
far-spread theory among their astronomers; they differ 
(from Western astronomers) only as to the point which 
15. to be its beginning. If we explain the theory of the 
Hindus as far as we understand it, their beginning of 
longitude is Ujain, which they consider as the eastern 
limit of one quarter (of the οἰκουμένη), whilst the limit 
of the second quarter lies in the west at some distance 
from the end of civilisation, as we shall hereafter ex- 
plain in the chapter about the difference of the longi- 
tudes of two places. 

The theory of the Western astronomers on this point 
is a double one, Some adoptas the beginning of longi- 
tude the shore of the (Atlantic) ocean, and they ex- 
tend the first quarter thence as far as the environs of 
Balkh. Now, according to this theory, things have been 
nnited which have no connection with each other. So 
Shaptirkin and Ujain are placed on the same meridian. 
A theory which so little corresponds to reality is quite 
valueless. Others adopt the Jslands of the Happy Ones 
as the beginning of longitude, and the quarter of the 
οἰκουμένη they extend thenes as far as the neighbour- 
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hood of Jurjin and Nishaiptir. Both these theories are 
totally different from that of the Hindus. This subject, 
however, shall be more accurately investigated in a sub- 
sequent chapter (p. 311). 

If I, by the grace of God, shall live long enough, 1 
shall devote a special treatise to the longitude of Nisha- 
pir, where this subject shall be thoroughly inquired 
into. 
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CHAPTER XXX, 
ON LANKA, OR THE CUPOLA OF THE EARTH. 


THE midst of the inhabitable world, of its longitudinal 
extension from east to west on the equator, is by the 
astronomers (of the Muslims) called the cupola of the 
earth, and the great circle which passes through the 
pole and this point of the equator 18 called the meridian 
af the cupola, We must, however, observe that whatever 
may be the natural form of the earth, there is no place 
on it which to the exclusion of others deserves the 
name of a cupola ; that this term is only a metaphorical 
one to denote a point from which the two ends of the 
inhabitable world in east and west are equidistant, 
comparable to the top of a cupola or a tent, as all 
things hanging down from this top (tent-ropes or walls) 
have the same length, and their lower ends the same 
distances therefrom. But the Hindus never call this 
point by a term that in our language must be inter- 
preted by cupola > they only say that Lanka is between 
the two ends of the inhabitable world and without 
latitude. There Ravana, the demon, fortified him- 
self when he had carried off the wife of Haima, the 
son of Dasaratha, His labyrinthine fortress is called 
ype (Ὁ). whilst in our (Muslim) countries it is 
ealled Févaena-kott, which has frequently been explained 
as Rome. 
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The following is the plan of the labyrinthine fort- 
ress :— 


Door of the road leading to the castle. 


Rama attacked Rivana after having crossed the Page 1:9, 
ocean on a dyke of the length of 100 yejana, which he 
had constructed from a mountain in a place called 
Sefubandha, i.e. bridge of the ocean, east of Ceylon. He 
fought with him and killed him, and Rama’s brother 
killed the brother of Ravana, as is described in the 
story of Riima and Rimiiyana. Thereupon he broke 
the dyke in ten different places by arrow-shots. 

According to the Hindus, Lanki is the castle of the Sone 
demons, It is 30 yojana above the earth, i. 80 far- ΡΣ ἫΝ 
sikh. Its length from east to west is 100 yojana; its 
breadth from north to south is the same as the height 
(i.e. thirty). 

It is on account of Lanki and the island of Vadavi- 
mukha that the Hindus consider the south as foreboding 
evil. In no work of piety do they direct themselves 
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southward or walk southward. The south occurs only 
in connection with impious actions. ᾿ 

The frst The line on which the astronomical calculations are 
based (as Οὐ of longitude), which passes in a straight 
line from Lanki to Meru, passes— 

(1.) Through the city of Ujain (Ujjayini) in Milava 
(Malva). 

(2.) Through the neighbourhood of the fortress Rohi- 
taka in the district of Multin, which is now deserted. 

(3.) Through Kurukshetra, ¢.e. the plain of 'Taneshar 
(Sthiineégvara), in the centre of their country. 

(4.) Through the river Yamuni, on which the city of 
Mathurii is situated. 

(5.) Through the mountains of the Himayant, which 
are covered with everlasting snow, and where the 
rivers of their country rise. Behind them les Mount 
Mern, 

iP eathons The city of Ujain, which in the tables of the longi- 
fin. tudes of places is mentioned as Usain, and as situated 
on the sea, is in reality 100 yojanea distant from the sea, 
Some undiscriminating Muslim astronomer has uttered 
the opinion that Ujain lies on the meridian of Al- 
shabtirkin in Al-jizajiin; but such is not the case, for 
it lies by many degrees of the equator more to the east 
than Al-shabiirkin. ‘There is some confusion about the 
longitude of Ujain, particularly among such (Muslim) 
astronomers a8 mix up with each other the different 
opinions about the first degree of longitude both in east 
and west, and are unable to distinguish them properly, 
No sailor who has traversed the ocean round the 
Theanthor's place which is ascribed to Latiki, and has travelled in 
Sbenttanka that direction, has ever given such an account of if as 
aie tallies with the traditions of the Hindus or resembles 
them. In fact, there is no tradition which makes the 
thing appear to us more possible (than 10 is according 
to the reports of the Hindus). The name Lanka, how- 
ever, makes me think of something entirely different, 
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viz. that the clove is called /avang, because it is 1m- 
ported ffom a country called Langa. According to the 
uniform report of all sailors, the ships which are sent 
to this country land their cargo in boats, viz. ancient 
Western denars and various kinds of merchandise, 
striped Indian cloth, salt, and other usual articles of 
trade, These wares are deposited on the shore on 
leather sheets, each of which is marked with the name 
of its owner, ‘Thereupon the merchants retire to their 
ships. On the following day they find the sheets 
covered with cloves by way of payment, little or much, 
a3 the natives happen to own. 

The people with whom this trade is carried on are 
demons according to some, savage men according to 
others, 

The Hindus who are the neighbours of those regions 
(of Lanka) believe that the small-pox is a wind blowing 
from the island of Lanka towards the continent to carry 
off souls, According to one report, some men warn 
people beforehand of the blowing of this wind, and can 
exactly tell at what times it will reach the different 
parts of the country. After the small-pox has broken 
ont, they recognise from certain signs whether it is 
virtlent or not. Against the virulent small-pox they 
use a method of treatment by which they destroy only 
one single limb of the body, but do not lall, They 
use a3 medicine cloves, which they give to the patient 
to drink, together with gold-dust; and, besides, the 
males tie the cloves, which are similar to date-kernels, 
to their necks, If these precautions are taken, per- 
haps nine people out of ten will be proof against this 
malady, 

All this makes me think that the Lanké which the 
Hindns mention is identical with the clove-country 
Langa, though their descriptions do not tally, How- 
ever, there is nocommunication kept up with the latter, 
for people say that when perchanee a merchant is left 
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behind on this island, there is no more trace found of 
him. And this my conjecture is strengthened by the 
fact that, according to the book of Rama and Ramayana, 
behind the well-known country of Sindh there are 
cannibals, And, on the other hand, it is well known 
among all seamen that cannibalism is the cause of the 
savagery and bestiality of the inhabitants of the island 
of Langabiltis. 
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ON THAT DIFFERENCE OF VARIOUS PLACES WHICH WE 
CALL THE DIFFERENCE OF LONGITUDE, 


He who aims at accuracy in this subject must try to 
determine the distance between the spheres of the meri- 
dians of the two places in question. Muslim astrono- 
mers reckon by equatorial times corresponding to the 
distance between the two meridians, and begin to count 
from one (the western one) of the two places. The 
sum of equatorial minutes which they find is called 
the difference between the two longitudes; for they con- 
sider as the fongifwde of each place the distance of its 
meridian from the great eirele passing through the pole 
of the equator, which has been chosen as the limit of 
the oixovpery, and for this first meridian they have 
chosen the western (not the eastern) limit of the οἰκου- 
μένη. Itis all the same whether these equatorial times, 
whatsoever their number for each meridian may be, are 
reckoned as 360th parts of a circle, or as its Goth parts, 
so as to correspond to the day-miniules, or as ἐπ δειρὴν 
or yorune, 

The Hindus employ in this subject methods which 
do not rest on the same principle as ours. They are 
totally different; and howsoever different they are, it is 
pertectly clear that none of them hits the right mark. 
As we (Muslims) note for each place its longitude, the 
Hindus note the number of yojenas of its distance from 
the meridian of Ujain. And the more to the west the 
position of a place is, the greater is the number of 
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yajands ; the more to the east it is, the smaller is this 
number, They call it deséntara, 1.6, the difference between 
the places, Vurther, they multiply the degdniara by 
the mean daily motion of the planet (the sun), and 
divide the product by 4800. Then the quotient repre- 
sents that amount of the motion of the star which 
corresponds to the number of yoj@na im question, ἢ. 
that which must be added to the mean place of the sun, 
as it has been found for moon or midnight of Ujain, if 
you want to find the longitude of the place in question. 

The number which they use as divisor (4800) is the 
number of the yojanas of the circumference of the earth, 
for the difference between the spheres of the meridians 
of the two places stands in the same relation to the 
whole circumference of the earth as the mean motion 
of the planet (sun) from one place to the other to its 
whole daily rotation round the earth. 

If the circumference of the earth is 4800 yojanas, the 
diameter is nearly 1527; but Pulisa reckons it as 1600, 
Brahmagupta as 1581 yo7tnas, each of which is equal 
to eight miles. The same value is given in the astro- 
nomical handbook A/-erfend as 1050. This number, 
however, 18, according to Ibn Tank, the radius, whilst 
the diameter is 2100 yojenas, each yojana being reck- 
oned as equal to four miles, and the circumference 15 
stated as 6590.%, yopenas. 

Brahmagupta uses 4800 as the number of yajaneas 
of the earth's circumference in his canon Ahen«e- 
khddyake, but in the amended edition he uses, instead 
of this, the corrected circumference, agreeing with Pulisa, 
The correction he propounds is this, that he multiplies 
the yajanas of the earth's cireumference by the stnes of 
the complement of the latitude of the place, and divides 
the product by the simus totus; then the quotient 15 
the corrected circumference of the earth, or the number 
of yojanas of the parallel circle of the place in question. 
Sometimes this number is called the collar af the meri 
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(ian. Hereby people are frequently misled to think 
that the 4800 yojaneas are the corrected circumference 
for the city of Ujain. If we calculate it (according to 
Brahmagupta’s correction), we find the latitude of Ujain 
to be 16} degrees, whilst in reality if is 24 degrees. 

The author of the canon Aaranea-tilake makes this 
correction in the following way. He multiplies the 
diameter of the earth by 12 and divides the prodact 
by the equinoctial shadow of the place, The gnomon 
stands in the same relation to this shadow asthe radius 
of the parallel circle of the place to the sine of the lati- 
tude of the place, not to the sinus fofus. Evidently the 
author of this method thinks that we have here the 
same kind of equation as that which the Hindus call 
vyastatrairdsike, 1,6, the places with the retrograde motion, 
An example of it is the following. 

If the price of a harlot of 15 years be, eg. 10 denars, 
how much will it be when she is 4 years old ? 

The method is this, that you multiply the first number 
by the second (15 * ΤΟ = 150), and divide the pro- 
duct by the third number (150: 40 = 37). Then the 
quotient or fourth number is her price when she has 
become old, viz. 34 denars. 

Now the anthor of the Kerana-tileke, after having 
found that the straight shadow inereases with the lati- 
tude, whilst the diameter of the circle decreases, thought, 
according to the analogy of the just mentioned calcula- 
tion, that between this increase and decrease there is a 
certain ratio. Therefore he maintains that the diameter 
of the circle deerenses, t.c. becomes gradually smaller 
than the diameter of the earth, at the same rate as the 
straight shadow iacreases, Thereupon he calculates the 
corrected circumference from the corrected diameter. 

After having thus found the longitudinal difference 
between two places, he observes a lunar eclipse, and 
fixes in day-minutes the difference between the time of 
15 appearance in the two places. Pulisa multiplies 
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these day-minutes by the circumference of the earth, 
and divides the product by 60, viz. the minutes (or 
60th parts) of the daily revolution. The quotient, 
then, is the number of the yojanas of the distance 
between the two places. 

This caleulation is correct. The result refers to the 
great cirele on which Lanka lies, 

Brahmagupta calculates in the same manner, save 
that he multiplies by 4800. The other details have 
already been mentioned. 

As far as this, one clearly recognises what the Hindu 
astronomers aim at, be their method correct or faulty. 
However, we cannot say the same of their calculation of 
the degdntara from the latitudes of two different places, 
which is reported by Alfaziri in his canon in the fol- 
lowing manner :— 

* Add together the squares of the sines of the lati- 
tudes of the two places, and take the root of the sum. 
This root is the porta. 

* Further, square the difference of these two sines 
and add it to the portio. Multiply the sum by 8 and 
divide the product by 377. The quotient, then, is the 
distance between the two places, that is to say, according 
to a rough calculation. 

* Further, multiply the difference between the two 
latitudes by the yojanes of the circumference of the 
earth and divide the product by 360.” 

Evidently this latter calenlation is nothing but the 
transferring of the difference between the two latitudes 
from the measure of degrees and minutes to the mea- 
aure of yojands. ‘Then he proceeds :— 

‘ Now the square of the quotient is subtracted from 
the square of the roughly calculated distance, and of 
the remainder you take the root, which represents the 
straight yooands.” 

Evidently the latter number represents the distance 
between the spheres of the meridiwns of the two places 
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on the circle of latitude, whilst the roughly calculated 
number is the distance between the two places in 
longitude. 

This method of caleulation is found in the astrono- 
mical handbooks of the Hindus in conformity with the 
account of Alfaziri, save in one particular. The here- 
mentioned porlio is the root of the difference between 
the squares of the sines of the two latitudes, not the 
sum of the squares of the sines of the two latitudes. 

But whatever this method may be, it does not hit the 
right mark. We have fully explained it in several of 
our publications specially devoted to this subject, and 
there we have shown that it is impossible to determine 
the distance between two places and the difference of 
longitude between them by means of their latitudes 
alone, and that only in case one of these two things is 
known (the distance between two places or the differ- 
ence between the longitudes of them), by this and 
by means of the two latitudes, the third value can be 
found, 

Based on the same principle, the following caleula- 
tion has been found, there being no indication by whom 
it was invented :— 

* Multiply the yojanas of the distance between two 
places by 9, and divide the product by (/mexna); the 
root of the difference between its square and the square 
of the difference of the two latitudes. Divide this 
number by 6. Then you get as quotient the number 
of day-minutes of the difference of the two longi- 
tudes.” 

It is clear that the author of this calculation first 
takes the distance (between the two places), then he 
reduces it to the measure of the circumference of the 
circle. However, if we invert the ealeulation and re- 
duce the parts (or degrees) of the great circle to yojanas 
according to his method, we get the number 3200, #.¢. 
100 yojanes less than we have given on the authority of 
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Al-arkand (vy. p. 312). The double of it, 6400, comes 
near the number mentioned by Ibn Tirik (6. 65964, 
γι p. 312), being only about 200 zojenas stnaller. 

We shall now give the latitudes of some places, as we 
hold them to be correct. 

All canons of the Hindus agree in this that the line 
eonnecting Lanka with Meru divides the οἰκουμένη 
lengthways in two halves, and that it passes through 
the city of Ujain, the fortress of Rohitaka, the river 
Yamunii, the plain of Tineshar, and the Cold Moun- 
tains. The longitudes of the places are measured by 
their distance from this line. On this head I know of 
no difference between them except the following pas- 
sage in the book-of Aryabhata of Kusumapura: 

“People say that Kurukshetra, ae. the plain of 
Taneshar, lies on the line which connects Lanka with 
Meru and passes throngh Ujain. So they report on 
the authority of Pulisa, But he was much too intelli- 
gent not to have known the subject better. The times 
of the eclipses prove that statement to be erroneous, 
and Prithusviimin maintains that the difference be- 
tween the longitudes of Kurukshetra and Ujain is 120 
opens. 

These are the words of Aryabhata, 

a τὸ Ibn Tarik says in his book entitled The Com- 
position of the Spheres, that the latitude of Ujain is 43 
degrees, but he does not say whether it lies in the north 
or the south. Besides, he states it, on the authority of 
the book .A/-Arhkand, to be 42 degrees. We, however, 
have found a totally different latitude of Ujain in 
the same book in a calculation relating to the distance 
between Ujain and Almansiira, which the author calls 
Brahmanavita, {.6, Bamhanwii, viz. latitude of Ujain, 
22° 29°; latitude of Almanstira, 24° τ΄, 

According to the same book, the straight shadow in 
Lohiiniyye, t.e. Loharini, is 52 digits. 
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Qn the other hand, however, all the canons of the 
Hindus agree in this, that the latitude of Ujain is 24 
degrees, and that the sun culminates over it at the time 
of the summer solstice, 

Balabhadra, the commentator, gives as the latitude 
of Kanoj 26° 35°; as that of Taneshar, 30° 12’. 

The learned Abii-Alhmad, the son of Catlaghtagin, 
calculated the latitude of the city of Karli (Ὁ), and 
found it to be 28° οὐ, that of Tineshar 27’, and both 
places to be distant from each other by three days’ 
marches. What the cause of this difference is I do 
not know. 

According to the book Karana-sdra, the latitude of 
Kashmir is 34° 9’, and the straight shadow there 8,3, 
digits. 

I myself have found the latitude of the fortress 
Lauhir to be 34° 10°. The distance from Lauhtr to 
the capital of Kashmir is 56 miles, half the way being 
rugged country, the other half plain. What other lati- 
tudes 1 have been able to observe myself, I shall 
enumerate in this place :— 


Ghazna. ᾿ ; . 33°35 , Lamghin . ; . poe 
‘Kabul. .. » » 33°47’ | Purshavar . . .. 34” 4a’ 
Kandi, the goard-station | Waihand q : . ἃ τὸ 

of the prince . + 33°55. | Jailam , ; - . 33° 20° 
Dunpir . : τὸς 834. 20° | The fortress Nandna . 42° οἱ 


The distance between the latter place and Multin is 
nearly 200 miles. 


Bilkot Shen . ‘ , 42° 58° 
Mandakkakor . 5 : : . ἅ1 το 
Multin , ‘ ee “ἢ : » 20° 40’ 


If the latitudes of places are known, and the distances 
between them have been measured, the difference be- 
tween their longitudes also may be found according to 
the methods explained in the books to which we have 
referred the reader. 
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We ourselyes haye (in our travels) in their country 
not passed beyond the places which we have mentioned, 
nor have we learned any more longitudes and latitudes 
(of places in India) from their literature. It is God 
alone who helps us to reach our objects ! 
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ON THE NOTIONS OF DURATION AND TIME IN GENERAL, 
AND ON THE CREATION OF THE WORLD AND ITS 
DESTRUCTION. 


Accorping to the relation of Muhammad Ibn Aaka- on the no- 
. mole . . tion of time 
riyya Alrizi, the most ancient philosophers of the according to 
Greeks thought that the following five things existed other philo- 
from all eternity, the creator, the universal soul, the first sais 
ὕλῃ, space in the abstract, and lime in the abstract. On 
these things Alraizi has founded that theory of his, 
which is at the bottom of his whole philosophy. 
Further, he distinguishes between fame and duration 
in so far as number applies to the former, not to the 
latter; for a thing which can be numbered is finite, 
whilst duration is infinite. Similarly, philosophers 
have explained ¢ime as duration with a beginning and 
an end, and efernity as duration without beginning and 
end. 

According to Alrfiai, those five things are necessary 
postulates of the actually existing world. For that 
which the senses perceive in it is the ὕλῃ acquiring 
shape by means of combination. Besides, the ὕλη 
occupies some place, and therefore we must admit the 
existence of space. The changes apparent in the world 
of sense compel us to assume the existence of time, for 
some of them are earlier, others later, and the befire 
and the afterwards, the earlier and the later, and the 
simultaneous can only be perceived by means of the 
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notion of time, which is a necessary postulate of the 
existing world, 

Further, there are living beings in the existing world. 
Therefore we must assume the existence of the sowl. 
Among these living beings there are infe/ligent ones, 
capable of carrying the arts to the highest perfection ; 
and this compels us to assume the existence of a 
Creator, who 1s wise and intelligent, who establishes 
and arranges everything in the best possible manner, 
and inspires people with the foree of intelligence for 
the purpose of liberation. 

On the other hand, some sophists consider eternity 
and time as one and the same thing, and declare the 
motion which serves to measure time alone to be finite. 

Another one declares eternity to be the circular 
motion. No doubt this motion is indissolubly con- 
nected with that bemg which meres by it, and which 
is of the most sublime nature, since it lasts for ever, 
Thereupon he rises in his argomentation from the 
moving being to its mover, and from the moving mover 
to the first mover who is motionless. 

This kind of research is very subtle and obscure, 
But for this, the opinions would not differ to such an 
extent that some people declare that there is no time 
at all, while others declare that time is an independent 
substance. According to Alexander of Aphrodisias, 
Aristotle gives in his book φυσικὴ axpdacss the follow- 
ing argumentation: “ Everything moving is moved by 
a mover;” and Galenus says on the same subject that 
he could not understand the notion of time, much less 
prove it. 

The theory of the Hindus on this subject is rather 
poor in thought and very little developed. Warihami- 
hira says in the opening of his book SaviAitd, when 
speaking of that which existed from all eternity: ‘It 
has been said in the ancient books that the first 
primeval thing was darkness, which is not identical 
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with the black colour, but a kind of non-existence like 
the state of a sleeping person. Then God created this 
world for Brahman as a cupola for him. He made it 
to consist of two parts, a hicher and a lower one, and 
placed the sun and moon in it.” Kapila declares: 
“God has always existed, and with him the world, with 
all its substances and bodies. He, however, 15 a cause 
to the world, and rises by the subtlety of his nature 
above the gross nature of the world.” Kumbhaka 
says: “The primeval one is Mahdbhiita, ie. the com- 
pound of the five elements, Some declare that the 
primeval thing is time, others wetire, and still others 
maintain that the director is farman, ἐν, action.” 

In the book Pishnu-Dharma, Vajra speaks to Miar- 
kandeya; ‘‘ Explain to me the times ;"’ whereupon the 
latter answers: © Duration is dfmapurusha,’ te. ὦ 
breath, and purusha, which means the lord of the wni- 
verse. ‘Thereupon, he commenced explaining to him 
the divisions of time and their dominants, Just as we 
have propounded these things in detail in the proper 
chapters (chap. ΣΧΧΊΙΠ. et seq.). 

The Hindus have divided duration into two periods, 
a, period of motion, which has been determined as time, 
and a period of rest, which can be determined only in 
an imaginary way according to the analogy of that 
which has first been determined, the period of motion. 
The Hindus hold the eternity of the Creator to be 
(determinable, not measurable, since it is infinite. We, 
however, cannot refrain from remarking that it is 
extremely difficult to imagine a thing which is deter- 
minable but not measurable, and that the whole idea 
is very far-fetched. We shall here communicate so 
much as will suffice for the reader of the opinions of 
the Hindus on this subject, as far as we know them. 

The common notion of the Hindus regarding creation 
is a popular one, for, as we have already mentioned, 
they believe matter to be eternal. Therefore, they do 
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not, by the word erection, understand a formation οὗ 
something out of nothing. ‘They mean by creation only 
the working with a piece of clay, working ont various 
combinations and figures in it, and making such arrange- 
ments with it as will lead to certain ends and aims 
which are potentially in it. Vor this reason they at- 
tribute the creation to angels and demons, nay, even 
to human heings, who create either because they carry 
out some legal obligation which afterwards proves 
beneficial for the creation, or because they intend to 
allay their passions after having become envious and 
ambitious. So, for instance, they relate that Visva- 
mitra, the Rishi, created the buffaloes for this purpose, 
that mankind should enjoy all the good and useful 
things which they afford. All this reminds one of thie 
words of Plato in the book Vtmeus: “The @eol, {.ε, 
the gods, who, according to an order of their father, 
earried ont the creation of man, took an immortal soul 
and made it the beginning; thereupon they fashioned 
like a turner a mortal body upon it.” 

Here in this context we meet with a duration of time 
which Muslim authors, following the example of the 
Hindus, call the years of the world. People think that 
at their beginnings and endings creation and destrue- 
tion take place as kinds of new formations. ‘This, 
however, is not the belief of the people at large. Ac- 
eording to them, this duration is a day of Brahman 
and a consecutive night of Brahman; for Brahman is 
intrusted with creating. Further, the coming into — 
existence 1s a motion in that which grows out of some- 
thing different from itself, and the most apparent of 
the causes of this motion are the meteoric motors, 4.¢. 
the stars. These, however, will never exercise regular 
influences on the world below them unless they move 
and change their shapes in every direction (= their 
aspects). Therefore the coming into existence is limited 
to the day of Brahman, because in it only, as the 
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Hindus believe, the stars are moving and their spheres 
revolving according to their pre-established order, and 
in consequence the process of coming into existence 
is developed on the surface of the earth without any 
interruption. ; 

On the contrary, during ‘he night of Brahman the 
spheres rest from their motions, and all the stars, as 
well as their apsides and nodes, stand still Im one 
particular place. 

In consequence all the affairs of the earth are in one 
and the same unchanging condition, thereforethecoming 
into existence has ceased, because he who makes things 
come into existence rests. So both the processes of act- 
ing and of being acted upon are suspended; the elements 
rest from entering into new metamorphoses and com- 
binations, as they rest now in (/ecuna; perhaps: the 
night), and they prepare themselves to belong to new 
beings, which will come into existence on the following 
day of Brahman. 

In this way existence circulates during ἐπε life of 
Brahman, a subject which we shall propound in its 
proper place. 

According to these notions of the Hindus, creation 
and destruction only refer to the surface of the earth. 
By such a creation, not one piece of clay comes into 
existence which did not exist before, and by such a 
destruction not one piece of clay which exists ceases to 
exist. It is quite impossible that the Hindus should 
have the notion of a creation as long as they believe 
that meatier existed irom all eternity. 

The Hindus represent to their common people the 
two durations here mentioned, the day of Brahman and 
the mght of Brahman, as his weeding and sleeping ; and 
we do not disapprove of these terms, as they denote 
something which has a beginning and end. Further, 
the whole of the lafe of Brahman, consisting of a suc- 
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cession of motion and rest in the world during such a 
period, is considered as applying only to existence, not 
to non-existence, since during it the piece of clay exists 
and, besides, alsoits shape. The life of Brahman is only 
a day for that being who is above him, t.¢, Parusha (ef. 
chap. xxxy.). When he dies all compounds are dissolved 
during his aight, and in consequence of the annihilation 
of the compounds, that also is suspended which kept 
him (Brahman) within the laws of nature. his, then, 
is the rest of Purusha, and of all that is under lis 
control (/if. and of his vehicles). 

When common people describe these things, they 
tnake the night of Brahman follow after the night of 
Purusha ; and as Porusha is the name for a man, they 
attribute to him sleeping and waking. They derive 
destruction from his snoring, in consequence of which 
all things that hang together break asunder, and 
everything standing is drowned in the sweat of his 
forehead, And more of the like they produce, things 
which the mind declines to accept and the ear refuses 
to hear, 

Therefore the educated Hindus do not share these 
opinions (regarding the waking and sleeping of Grah- 
man), for they know the real nature of sleep, They know 
that the body, a compound of antipathetic Aumores, 
requires sleep for the purpose of resting, and for this 
purpose that all which nature requires, after being 
wasted, should be duly replaced. fo, in consequence 
of the constant dissolution, the body requires food in 
order to replace that which had been lost by emacia- 
tion. Further, it requires cohabitation for the purpose 
of perpetuating the species by the body, as without 
cohabitation the species would die ont. Desides, the 
body requires other things, evil ones, but necessary, 
while simple substances can dispense with them, as 
also He can who is above them, like to whom there is 
nothing, 
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Further, the Hindus maintain that the world will 
perish in consequence of the conjunction of the twelve 
suns, which appear one after the other in the different 
months, ruining the earth by burning and calcining it, 
and by withering and drying up all moist substances. 
Further, the world perishes in consequence of the union 
of the four rains which now come down in the different 
seasons of the year: that which has been calcined attracts 
the water and is thereby dissolved. Lastly, the world 
perishes by the cessation of light and by the prevalence 
of darkness and non-existence. By all this the world 
will be dissolved into atoms and be scattered. 

The Matsya-Purdna says that the fire which burns 
the world has come out of the water; that until then it 
dwelt on Mount Mahisha in the Kusha-Dvipa, and was 
called by the name of this mountain, 

The Fishnu-Purdna says that * Mabarloka lies above 
the pole, and that the duration of the stay there is one 
halpa, When the three worlds burn, the fire and 
smoke injure the inhabitants, and then they rise and 
emigrate to Janaloka, the dwelling-place of the sons of 
Brahman, who preceded creation, viz. Sanaka, Sananda, 
Sanandaniida (7), Asuras, Kapila, Vodhu, and Pafita- 
sikha.” 

The context of these passages makes it clear that 
this destruction of the world takes place δὲ the end of a 
keipa, and hence is derived the theory of Abit-Mashar 
that ἃ deluge takes place at the conjunction of the 
planets, becanse, in fact, they stand in conjunction at 
the end of each eaturyuga and at the begimning of each 
Katiguga, If this conjunction is not a complete one, 
the deluge, too, will evidently not attain the highest 
degree of its destructive power. The farther we advance 
in the investigation of these subjects, the more light 
will be shed on all ideas of this kind, and the better 
the reader will understand all words and terms occur- 
ring in this context. 
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Alérinshahri records a tradition, as representing the 
belief of the Buddhists, which much resembles the silly 
tales just mentioned. On the sides of Mount Meru 
there are four worlds, which are alternately civilised or 
desert. A world becomes desert when it is overpowered 
by the fire, in consequence of the rising of seven suns, 
one after the other, over it, when the water of the 
fountains dries up, and the burning fire becomes so 
strong as to penetrate into the world. A world becomes 
civilised when the fire leaves 1t and migrates to another 
world ; after it has left, a strong wind rises in the world, 
drives the clouds, and makes them rain, go that the 
world becomes like an ocean. (Ont of its foam shells 
are produced, with which the souls are connected, and 
out of these human beings originate when the water 
has sunk into the ground. Some Buddhists think that 
a4 man comes by accident from the perishing world to 
the growing world, Since he feels unhappy on account 
of his bemg alone, out of his thought there arises a 
spouse, and from this couple generation commences. 
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ON THE VARIOUS KINDS OF THE DAY OR NYCHTHEMERON, 
AND ON DAY AND NIGHT IN PARTICULAR. 


AccorpING to the general usage of Muslims, Hindus, 
and others, a day or nychthemeron means the dura- 
tion of one revolution of the snn in a rotation of the 
universe, in which he starts from the one half of a 
great circle and returns to the same. Apparently it is 
divided into two halves: the dey (i.e. the time of the 
sun's being visible to the inhabitants of a certain place 
on earth), and the nigit (a4. the time of his being in- 
visible to them). His being visible and being invisible 
are relative facts, which differ as the horizons differ. 
It is well known that the horizon of the equator, which 
the Hindus call the country uathout latitude, cuts the 
circles parallel to the meridian in two halves. In con- 
sequence, day and nicht are always equal there. How- 
ever, the horizons which cut the parallel circles without 
passing through their pole divide them into two un- 
equal halves, the more so the smaller the parallel circles 
are. In consequence, there day and night are unequal, 
except at the times of the two equinoxes, when on the 
whole earth, except Merti and Vadaviimukha, day and 
night are equal. ‘Then all the places north and south 
of the line share in this peculiarity of the line, but only 
at this time, not at any other, 

The beginning of the day is the sun’s rising above 
the horizon, the beginning of the nicht his disappearing 
below it, The Hindus consider the day as the first, the 
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Page 167, Tight as the second, part of thenychthemeron, ‘There- 
fore they call the former Sdvana, i.e. a day depending 
on the rising of the sun. θεία 68, they call it Manu- 
shydherdire, 1.2, a human day, because, m fact, the great 
mass ot their people do not know any other kind of day 
but this, Now, assuming the αὐ πα to be known to 
the reader, we shall in the following use if as a standard 
and gauge, in order thereby to determine all the other 
kinds of days. 

Day of the After the human day follows δ ἡ πη ahoratra, te. 
the nychthemeron of the forefathers, whose spirits, 
according to the belief of the Hindus, dwell in the 
sphere of the moon. Its day and night depend upon 
light and darkness, not upon the rising and setting in 
relation to a certain horizon. When the moon stands 
in the highest parts of the sphere with reference to 
them, this is a day to them; and when it stands in the 
lowest parts, itis nighttothem, LHvidently their moon 
is the time of conjunction or full moon, and their mid- 
night is eppositien or new moon. ‘Therefore the nych- 
themeron of the forefathers is a complete lunar month, 
the day beginning at the time of half-moon, when the 
light on the moon’s body begins to increase, and the 
night beginning at the time of half-moon, when her 
light begins to wane. ‘This follows of necessity from 
the just-mentioned determination of the noon and mid- 
night of the nychthemeron of the forefathers. Besides, 
10 may be brought near to the reader by a comparison, 
as the bright half of the light on the moon's body may 
be compared to the rising of half of the globe of the 
sun over the horizon, and the other half's setting below 
the horizon. ‘The day of this nychthemeron extends 
from the last quarter of a month to the first quarter of 
the succeeding month; the night from the first to the 
second quarter of one identical month. The totality 
ot these two halves is the nychthemeron of the fore- 
fathers. 
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Thus the subject is explained by the author of Fashnu- 
Dharma both at large and in detail, but afterwards he 
treats it a second time with very little understanding, 
and identifies the day of the forefathers with the dlaek 
half of the month from opposition to conjunction, and 
their night with its white half, whilst the correct state- 
ment is that which we have just mentioned. This view 
is also confirmed by their custom of offering gifts of 
food to the forefathers on the day of conjunction, for 
they explain noon to be the time of taking food. For 
this reason they offer food to the forefathers at the 
same time when they themselves take it. 

Next follows the Divydhordéira, 1c. the nychthemeron 
of the angels. It is known that the horizon of the 
greatest latitude, ic. that of οὐ degrees, where the pole 
stands in the zenith, is the equator, not exactly, but 
approximately, because it is a little below the visible 
horizon for that place on earth which is eceupied by 
Mount Meru; for its top and slopes the horizon in 
question and the equator may be absolutely identical, 
although the visible horizon lies a little below it (i.e. 
farther south). Further, itis evident that the zodiac 
is divided into two halves by being intersected by the 
equator, the one half lying above the equator (i.e. north 
of it), the second half below it. As long as the sun 
marches in the signs of northern declination 1t revolves 
like a mill, since the diurnal arcs which he deseribes 
are parallel to the horizon, as in the case of the sun- 
dials. For those who live under the north pole the 
sun appears above the horizon, therefore they have day, 
whilst for those living under the south pole the sun is 
concealed below the horizon, and therefore they have 
night. When, then, the sun migrates to the southern 
signs, he reyolyes like a mill below the horizon (ze. 
south of the equator); hence it is night to the people 
living under the north pole and day to those living 
under the south pole. 
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The dwellings of the Devale, i.e. the spiritual beings, 
are under the two poles; therefore this kind of day 
is called by their name, i.e. the nychthemeron of the 
Dever, 

Aryabhata of Knsumapura says that the Deva see 
one half of the solar year, the Dinava the other; that 
the Pitaras see one half of the lunar month, human 
beings the other. So one revolution of the sun in the 
aodiac affords day and night both to the Deva and 
Dinava, and their totality is a nychthemeron, 

In consequence our year is identical with the nych- 
themeron of the Deva. In it, however, day and night 
are not equal (as in the nychthemeron of the fore- 
fathers), because the sun moves slowly in the half of 
the northern declination about its apogee, by which the 
day becomes a little longer. However, this difference 
is not equal to the difference between the visible horizon 
and the real one, for this cannot be observed on the 
globe of the sun. Besides, according to Hindu notions, 
the inhabitants of those places are raised above the 
surface of the earth, dwelling on Mount Mern, Who- 
ever holds this view holds regarding the height of Meru 
the same opinions as those we have deseribed in the 
proper place (in chap. xxii.). In consequence of this 
height of Mount Meru, its horizon must fall a little 
lower (i.e. more southward than the equator), and in 
consequence the rate of the day's being longer than the 
night is lessened (as then the sun does not entirely 
reach his northern apogee, where he makes the longest 
days). If this were anything else but simply a rehi- 
gious tradition of the Hindus, besides being one regard- 
ing which even they do not agree aimong themselves, 
we should try to find, by astronomical calculation, the 
amount of this depression of the horizon of Monnt 
Meru below the equator, but as there is no use in this 
subject (Mount Meru being simply an invention), we 
drop it. 
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Some uneducated Hindu heard people speak of the 
day of such a nychthemeron in the north, and of its 
might in the south, In connection with these elements 
he determined the two parts of the year by the two 
halves of the zodiac, the one which ascends from the 
winter solstice, called the northern, and the one which 
descends from the summer solstice, called the southern. 
Then he identified the day of this nychthemeron with 
the ascending half, and its night with the descending 
half. All of which he has eternised in his books. 

Not much better is what the author of the Fasinu- 
Dharma says :—* The half beginning with Capricornus 
is the day of the Asura, te. the Danavas, and their 
night begins with the sign of Cancer.” Previously he 
had said: The half beginning with Aries is the day 
of the Deva.” This anthor acted without any under- 
standing of the subject, for he simply confounds the 
two poles with each other (for according to this theory 
the half of the sun’s revolution, beginning with Capri- 
cornns or the winter solstice, would be the day of the 
beings under the north pole or the Devas, not that of 
the beings under the south pole or Asuras, and the 
revolution of the sun beginning with Cancer or the 
summer solstice would be the day of the Asuras, not 
their night). If this author had really understood the 
sentence, and had known astronomy, he would have 
come to other conclusions. 

Next follows the Lrahmdhordira, 1.2. the nychtheme- 
ron of Brahman, Itis not derived from light and dark- 
ness (as that of the forefathers), nor from the appearing 
or disappearing of a heavenly body (like that of the 
Devas), but from the physical nature of created things, 
in consequence of which they move in the day and rest 
in the might. The length of the nychthemeron of 
Brahman is §,640,000,000 of our years. During one 
half of it, ie. during the day, the sther, with all that 
is in if, is moving, the earth is producing, and the 
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changes of existence and destruction are constantly 
going on upon the surface of the earth. During the 
other half, i. the night, there occurs the opposite of 
everything which occurs in the day; the earth is not 
changing, because those things which produce the 
changes are resting and all motions are stopped, as 
nature rests in the meht and in the winter, and con- 
centrates itself, preparing for a new existence in the 
day and in the summer. 

Each day of Brahman is a ἐπείρα, as also each night, 
and a Aedpe is that space of time which Muslim anthors 
call the year of the Sindhind. 

Lastly follows the Purushdhordtra, i. the nychthe- 
meron of the All-soul, which is also called Mahiéhalpa, 
ic. the greatest kalpa, The Hindus only use it for the 
purpose of determining duration in general by some- 
thing lke a notion of time, but do not specify it as 
day and night, I almost feel inclined to think that 
the day of this nychthemeron means the duration of 
the soul’s being connected with the ὕλῃ, whilst the 
night means the duration of their being separated from 
each other, and of the resting of the souls (from the 
fatigue of being mixed up with the ὕλῃ), and that that 
condition which necessitates the soul’s being connected 
with the ὕλῃ or its being separated from the ὕλη reaches 
its periodical end at the end of this nychthemeron. 
The PFishnu-Dharma says: “The life of Brahman is 
the day of Purusha, and the night of Purusha has the 
same length.” 

The Hindus agree in assigning to the life of Brahman 
a hundred of his years. ‘The number of owr years which 
corresponds to one of his years betrays itself to be a 
multiplication of 360 with the number of our years, 
which correspond to one nychthemeron of his. We 
have already mentioned (p. 331) the length of the 
nychthemeron of Brahman. Now the length of a year 
af Brahman 18 3,110,400,000,000 of our years (7., 
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360 x 8,640,000,000), A hundred years of the same 
kind, reckoned in ovr years, are represented by the 
same number increased by two ciphers, so that you get 
in the whole ten ciphers, viz. 311,040,000,000,000. 
This space of time is a day of Purusha; therefore his 
nychthemeron is double of it, viz, 622,080,000,000,000 
of our years. 

According to the Pulisa-Suldidnta, the lite of Brah- 
man is a day of Purusha. However, it has also been 
mentioned that a day of Purusha is a pardrdhakalpa, 
Other Hindus say that pardrdhakelpa is the day of khe, 
i.e. the point, by which they mean the jirst cause, on 
which all existence depends. The falpa occupies the 
eighteenth place in the scale of the degrees of the num- 
bers (see p. 175). It is called parérdha, which means 
the half of heaven. Now, the double of this would 
be the whole of heaven and the whole nychthemeron. 
Therefore tha is represented by the number 864, fol- 
lowed by twenty-four ciphers, this number representing 
our years (¢f. p. 331). 

These terms must, on the whole, be rather considered 
as a philosophical means of conveying an abstract 
notion of time than as mathematical values composed 
of the various kinds of numbers, for they are derived 
from the processes of combination and dissolution, of 
proeereation and destruction. 
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ON THE DIVISION OF THE NYCHTHEMERGN INTO MINOR 
PARTICLES OF TIME. 


The Hindus are foolishly painstaking in inventing the 
most minute particles of time, but their efforts have 
not resulted in a universally adopted and uniform 
system. On the contrary, you hardly ever meet with 
two books or two men representing the subject: iden- 
tically. In the first instance, the nychthemeron 15 
divided into sixty minutes or ghati. We read in the 
book Sridhava by Utpala the Kashmirian: “If you 
bore in a piece of wood a cylindrical hole of twelve 
fingers’ diameter and six fingers’ height, it contains three 
mand water. If you bore in the bottom of this hole 
another hole as large as six plaited hairs of the hair of a 
young woman, not of an old one nor of a child, the three 
mand ot water will flow out through this hole in one 
great” 

Hach minute is divided into sixty seconds, called 
ctsheke or cakhake, and also vighatike., 

Each second is divided into six parts or prin, 7.0. 
breath. The above-mentioned book, Sritdhave, explains 
the préna in the following manner: ‘It 15 the breath 
of a sleeping person who sleeps a normal sleep, and not 
like a man who is ill, who suffers from retention of the 
urine, who is hungry, or has eaten too much, whose 
mind 15 occupied with some sorrow or pain; for the 
breath of a sleeping person varies according to the 
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conditions of his soul, which originate either from desire 
or fear, according to the conditions of his body, depend- 
ing upon the emptiness or fulness of his stomach, and 
according to various accidents disturbing the kind of 
humor which is considered the most desirable.” 

It is all the same whether we determine the prone 
according to this rule (one nychthemeron = 21,600 
prdne), οὐ if we divide each ghefi into 360 parts 
(60 x 360 = 21,600), or each degree of the sphere into 
sixty parts (360 x 60 = 21,600). 

As far as this all Hindus agree with each other in 
the matter, though they use different terms. So, for 
instance, Brahmagupta calls the casheke or seconds 
vinddi, likewise Aryabhata of Kusumapura. Besides 
the latter calls the minutes widi. Both, however, did 
not use particles of time smaller than the priina, which 
correspond to the minutes of the sphere (60 x 360). 
For Pulisa says; “ The minutes of the sphere, which are 
21,600, resemble the normal breaths of man at the time 
of the equinoxes, and when man is in perfect health. 
During one breathing of man the sphere revolves as far 
as one minute.” 

Other people insert between minute and second a 
third measure, called Asiana, which 1s equal to one- 
fourth of a minute (or fifteen seconds), Hach ishane 
is divided into fifteen μα, each of which is equal to 
one-sixtieth of a minute, and this is the csiaba, only 
called by another name. 

Among the lower orders of these fractions of time 
there occur three names which are always mentioned 
in the same sequence. The largest is the nimesha, te. 
the time during which the eye, in the normal state of 
things, 1s open between two consecutive looks. The 
lava is the mean, and the ¢rufi the smallest part of 
time, the latter word meaning the cracking of the fore- 
finger against the inside of the thumb, which is with 
them a gesture expressive of astonishment or admira- 
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tion, ‘The relation between these three measures varies 
very much.. According to many of the Hindus— 


2 trufi=1 fara, 
2 fava πεῖ nimeshea, 


Further, they differ as to the relation between the 
aimesha and the next ligher order of fractions of time, 
for according to some the latter (dtshfid) contains 
fifteen, according to others thirty aameshia. Others, 
wrain, divide each of these three measures into eighths, 
50 that— 

6 trufi=1 fave. 
δ fara=1 nimesha. 
ἣ ntmeaian= αι ἔὔεν λα [ἢ 

The latter system is used in the book Sriidhava, and 
has also been adopted by Sf Υ' (9), one of their learned 
astronomers. He makes this division still more subtle 
by adding a further measure, smaller than the trufi, 
which is called anu, and eight of which are one trutt. 

The next higher orders, parts of time larger than the 
nimesha, are Mtishthd and kaléd. We have said already 
(p. 335) that with some Hindus ἀπ ἢ is only another 
name for caskake, and is considered as equal to thirty 
kdshthd. Further— 

I kdahthe= 15 nimeaha, 
1 niche 2 lave, 
1 fava=2 trudi. 


Others reckon thus— 


t kid = ἀντ πὶ minute of the nychthemeron= τὸ ἀλλα, 
I kdaidhad = 30 nimeshe. 
And the further fractions such as those just men- 
tioned. 
Lastly, others reckon thus— 
I πε αὶ τε ἃ πὐπιδεῖα, 


I etdincake = 3 Larne, 


Here ends the tracition of Utpala, 
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larwhirta. = 30 kali, 
1 kaltt = 30 ketshp het, 
1 ditghkthd = 15 nimeshur, 


The smaller fractions are disregarded by the Pan 
Purdie. 

We have no means of settling the question as to which 
of these systems is the most authentic one. Therefore 
it 15 the best for us to adhere to the theory of Utpala 


and S MY (Ὁ), i.e, to divide all measures of time smaller 
than a νάπαι by eight— 


Lpring = ὃ nimesha, I fava = 8 ἐξ. 
I nimesha = & fara. Litrufi = αὶ ante. 


The whole system 1s represented in the following 
table :— 


How many times the 
ftnallar one is con- 
tained in the larger 


| The names of the mea- 


How many of it are com- 
Bures of time, 


tained in one day, 


| Oe. 

αἰ, Nadi. :] δο δῷ 
Kshana : oa 4 240 

hak: i, | - 

Cashaka, ΥἹολᾷ, } 13 2600 

| Prina . ; - 6 21,600 
Nimesha. ; a 192,500 

| Lava ; : o 1,352,400 

Τα. : & TT,O§9.200 


Anu - : : | 


The Hindus have also a popular kind of division of 
the nychthemeron into eight prohera, i.e. changes of 
the watch, and in some parts of their country they 
have clepsydre: regulated according to the ghafi, by 
which the times of the eight watches are determined, 
After a watch which lasts seven and a half gheafi has 


elapsed, they beat the drum and blow a winding shell 
VOL. 1. ¥ 
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called seakha, τὰ Persian spéd-mahra. Ihave seen this 
in the town of Purshir. Pious people have bequeathed 
for these clepsydre, and for their administration, lega- 
cles and fixed incomes. 

Vorther, the day is divided into thirty mu/irta, 
but this division is not free from a certain obscurity ; 
for sometimes you think that the mufitrtas have 
always the same leneth, since they compare them either 
with the ghefi, and say that two glati are one muhirte, 
or with the watches, and say that one wafeh is three and 
three-quarters muharia, Here the muhirtas are treated 
as if they were lore cequinoctiales (7.e. 50 and so many 
equal parts of the nychthemeron). However, the num- 
ber of such hours of a day or of a mht differs on every 
degree of latitude, and this makes ns think that the 
length of a τιν αι during the day is different from 
its length during the night (for if four watches or fifteen 
muluirta represent a day or a night, the muhdrd ts 
cannot be of the same length in the day and in the 
night, except at the times of the equinoxes). 

Qn the other hand, the way in which the Hindus 
count the dominants of the mufdrias makes us more 
inclined to the opposite opinion, that, in fact, the 
munirtas are of different length, for in the case of day 
and night they simply attribute to each of them fifteen 
dominants, Here the mufiurtas are treated like the 
hore oblique temporales (i.e, twelve equal parts of the 
day and twelve equal parta of the night, which differ 
as day and night differ). 

The latter opinion is confirmed by a calenlation of 
the Hindus which enables them to find the number of 
the maufirias (which have elapsed of the day) by 
means of the digits which the shadow of a person 
at the time measures. From the latter number you 
subtract the digits of the shadow of the person at 
noon, and the remaining number you look ont: in the 
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middle column of the followmg diagram, which we have 
taken from some of their metrical compositions. The 
corresponding field of the upper or lower columns 
shows the number of mufirfas which you wanted to 
find. 


The μνᾶν πα which | 
have elapsed ea | ΕΣ | 3 | 4) 5 ) ἃ 


=] 


noon. 


How many digits the 
shadow in question is| | | 
larger than the noon- | | 6 ee eka 518: 3: 
Ehadow . ; : 


The τατον whiter | 
have elapeed «after; Τὰ |-13 | 18 
hoon ; ἢ | 


The commentator of the Siddidnta, Pulisa, comments Whether the 
seni bot 


on the latter opinion, and blames those who in general wnieliieta is 
declare one muhidria to be equal to two ghati, saying Wena 
that the number of the ghaft of the nychthemeron Ps* τὴς 
varies in the different parts of the year, whilst the 
number of its muidrias does not vary. But in another 
place he contradicts himself, where he reasons about 
the measure of the muhirta. He fixes one muhiirta as 
equal to 720 priina or breaths, one breath being com- 
posed of two things: the apdna or the inhaling, and 
the prana or the exhaling of breath. Two other terms 
of the same meaning are nihsivisa and arasuiésa. How- 
ever, 1f one thing is mentioned, the other is tacitly 
included and understood ; as, for instance, if you speak 
of days, you include the nights, meaning to express 
days and nights. Accordingly a musairte is 360 opane 
and 360 pirdne, 

In the same manner, when speaking of the measure 
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of a ghafi, he only mentions the one species of breath, 
eonnoting the other, for he explains it in general as 
equal to 360 breaths (instead of 180 apdna and 180 
prdna). 

If now the muhitrta is measured by breaths, it is 
dependent upon the λα ἢ and the hore wquwinoctiales as 
the ganges of its measure. Dut this is exactly the con- 
trary of what Pulisa intends, for he argues against his 
opponents who maintain that a day has fifteen mi/itrtas 
only, if he who counts them dwells on the equator or 
somewhere else, but at the time of the equinoxes, 
Pulisa observes that the a@A/idyié coincides with noon 
and the beginning of the second half of the day; 
that, therefore, if the number of the mufirtas of the 
day varied, the number of the muhitria called abhijit 
and denoting noon would vary too (ie. it would 
not always be called the eighth mwhiria of the 
day ). 

Vyasa says that the birth of Yudhishthira took place 
an the white hel/, at noon, at the eighth mu/uirta. ΤΊ an 
opponent means to infer from this that it was the day 
of an equinox, we answer by referring him to the state- 
ment of Markandeya, viz. that the birth took place at 
full moon in the month Jyaishtha, a time of the year 
which is far distant from an equinox. 

Further, Vyisa says that the birth of Yudhishthira 
took place af the abhijit, when the youth af the night was 
gone, at midnight, at the eighth (mulairia) of the black 
Aelf,in the month of Bhidrapada, This date, too, is 
far distant from an equinox. 

Vasishtha relates that Vasudeva killed Sisupala, the 
son of the daughter of Kathsa, at the abhijit. The 
Hindus tell the following story of Sifupila. He had 
been born with four hands, and one day his mother 
heard a voice from above saying, “ When that person 
who will kill him touches him, his two superfluous 
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hands will fall off. Thereupon they put the child to 
the bosom of each of those who were present, and when 
it came to be touched by Vasudeva, the two hands fell 
off, as had been prophesied. Now the aunt spoke 
to him, ‘‘ Assuredly you will one day kill my elild ;” 
whereupon Vasudeva, who was still a child, answered, 
ΠΤ shall not do that except he deserve it for some 
crime committed intentionally, and | shall not call him 
to account until his misdeeds exceed ten.” 

Some time afterwards Yudhishthira was occupied 
with preparing a sacrifice to the fire in the presence of 
the most famous personages, He consulted Vyiisa as 
to the rank of the guests present and the honours due 
to the president of such an assembly, consisting in the 
presentation of water and roses in a cup, and Vyiisa 
advised him to make Visudeva the president. In this 
assembly also Sigupiila, his cousin, was present, and 
now he began to rage, maintaining that he had a better 
claim to such an honour than Vasudeva. He boasted 
much and went even so far as to abuse the parent of 
Vasudeva. The latter called the present company to 
witness as to his bad behaviour, and let him do as he 
liked. However, when the affair lasted too long, and 
passed beyond the number of fen (muhirtas), Vasudeva 
took the cup and threw it at him, as people throw with 
the cara, and cut off his head. This is the story of 
Signpala. 

He who wants to prove the above-mentioned theory 
(like Pulisa, viz, that the muhirfas are thirty equal 
parts of the nychthemeron), will not succeed unless 
he prove that the ebjijit falls together with noon and 
with the middle of the eighth ma/dérta (so that the 
day consists of twice seven and a half equal suhdrtas, 
and likewise the night), As long as he does not prove 
this, the muhirtas differ in length as days and nights, 

though just in India only very little, and it is possible 
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that in times distant from the equinoxes noon falls 
either at the beginning or at the end of the eighth 
inuhirte, or within it. 

How little exact is the learning of the author (Pulisa) 
who meant to prove this, is evident from the fact that 
among his arguments he produces a tradition from 
Garga to this effect, that at the abhijit of the equator 
there is no shadow; for, in the first instance, it is not 
trne save at the two days of the eqninoxes; and, 
secondly, if it were true, it would not have anything 
to do with the subject he tries to prove (as the ques- 
tion of the different length of day and night and their 
divisions does not refer to the equator, where day and 
night always equal each other, but only to southern or 
northern latitudes of the earth). 

We represent the dominants of the single muhiirtas 
in the following table :— 


Ξ 

5 The dominants of the Muhtirtas The dominants of the Mulwtrtas in the 

Ξ in the day. night, 

τε 

ctiva, Le. Mahddeva.. Rudra, ic. Mahadeva. 
Bhujazs, te. the snake. Aju, &@ the lord of all cloven- 
footed animals, | 
Mitra. Ahirbudhnya, the lord of Uttara- 
bhadrapadé, 

» | 2Uerh, Piishan, the lord of Revati, 
Le Vaan. Dasra, the lord of Agvini, 

. | Apas, Be. the water, Antaka, ie. the angel of death, 
7, | Viva, Agni, te. the fire, 
& | Virifioya, ze. Brahman. Dhatri, ie. Brahma the preserver. 
g. | KeSvara (7), i.¢. Mahideva, | Soma, the lord of Mrigasirsha. 
ro. | Indrigni, Guru, i.e. Jupiter, 
rr. | Indra, the prince. Hari, tc. Nariyana, 
12, | Nisfikara, ie. the moon, Ravi, ie. the sun, 

. | Varana, ie. the lord of the | Yama, the angel of death. 

clouds, 

Iq. | Aryaman, Tvashtri, the lord of Citra, 
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Nobody in India uses the hours except the astrologers, 
for they speak of the dominants af the hours, and, in 
consequence, also of dominants of the nychthemera. ‘The 
dominant of the nychthemeron is at the same time 
the dominant of the night, for they do not separately 
establish a dominant for the day, and the might is, 
in this connection, never mentioned. They arrange 
the order of the dominants according to the hore 
femporates, 

They call the hour Aerd, and this name seems to Indi- 
cate that in reality they use the here oblique: tempo- 
rales; Tor the Hindus call the media signorwm (the 
centres of the signs of the zodiac) hord, which we Mus- 
lims call atmbahr (ef. chap. lxxx.). The reason is this, 
that in each day and each night always six signs rise 
above the horizon, If, shecatore, the hour is called by the 
name of the centre of a sign, each day and each night has 
twelve hours, and in consequence the hours used in the 
theory of the dominants of the hours are hore: oblique 
temporales, as they are used in our country and are 
inscribed on the astrolabes on account of these domi- 
nantes, 

This opinion is confirmed by the following sentence 
of Vijayanandin in the Aarana-tilaka, te, the first of 
fhe canons, After haying explained the rule how to 
find the dominant of the year and of the month, he 
says : ‘To find the Aerduhipati, add the signs which haye 
risen since the morning to the degree of the horoscope, 
the whole being reckoned in minutes, and divide the 
sum by goo, The quotient you get count off from the 
dominant of the nychthemeron, counting the planetary 
spheres from above to below. The dominant of a day 
you arrive at, is at the same time the dominant of the 
hour.” He ought to have said, “To the quotient you 
get add one, and count off the sum from the dominant 
of the nychthemeron.” If he had said, ‘ Reckon the 
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equatorial degrees which have risen,” &¢., the calcula- 
tion would have resulted in hora: equinoetiales, 
The Hindus give certain names to the hore oblique, 


which we have united in the following table, 


they are taken from the book Sridhava, 


We think 


Σὲ | Whatl | | Whether | 
ES Names of the Hulsaaiiste’ | Their names inthe |. ee" 
Ξῷ Horas in the day. soi atiaee: night. even, 
| abe | | 
Sa πέσε == = —=— 
Ι. Raudra. Unlucky. | KalMrdtri, Unlucky, 
2, Sanm ya. Lucky. Rodhini. _ Lucky. 
3. Kardla. Unlucky. Vairahma (7). | Lucky. 
4. | Sattra. Lucky. Traisaniya. | Unlucky. 
| & | Wegw. Lucky, Gihaniya (ἢ. | Lucky. 
6, Visila. Lucky, Maya, Unlucky. 
| "᾿ Mritynsira, Unlucky. Damariya (7) Lucky. | 
ὥ, nubha, Lucky. Jivaharani, Unlucky. | 
Q. | Kroda, Lucky. soshini. Unlucky. / 
TO. Candiila. Lucky. Vrishni. Lucky. | 
11. Krittika, | Lucky. Dibariya (ἢ. | The most. | 
| | unlucky 
of all. 
| 12. | Amrita, Lacky. Cantima (7), | Lucky. | 


The book Vishnu-Diarma mentions, among the neagas 
or serpents, a serpent called Niga πέτα. Certain por- 
tions of the hours of the planets stand under its in- 
fluence. They are unlucky, and everything which 15 
eaten during them hurts and is of no use for anything. 
Sick people who treat themselves with poisonous medi- 
cines do not recover, but die and perish. During these 
times no incantation is of any avail against the bite of 
a snake, for the incantation consists in the mention of 
the Garuda, and in those inauspicious times the stork 
himself cannot help in any way, much less the mention 
of his name. 

These times are represented in the following table 
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where the planetary hour is reckoned as consisting of 
[50 parts. 


Number of the 
| parte daring 
which thein- | | 
flnence of | | = 

| 


| | | eal. 
| Toe Dotminants of = 2 Ε ΒΞ af | = 
ihe PLoure. Γ | Ξ Η Be | ΞΕ Ξ ᾿ς 
| & —s | 3 |) ἐκ = | F 
<< -Ξ . ---- -- -- τας. -- 
Sy hea ee 56 ao. 
Number of the ] 
150 parts of | 
the hour be- | | 
fore the be- | | 
ginning of | 
the time of | | | 
Kulika . , Be) 51 ὃ | ὃ | 17 44 BG 
| 
| 


Knlikatasts..| 16 | 8 | 37 | 2 
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ON THE DIFFERENT KINDS OF MONTHS AND YEARS, 


Definitionor THE natural month is the period of the moon's syno- 


tha hin: 
month. 


Effects of 
moonligit, 


dical revolution, We call it physical because it de- 
velops in the same way as all natural phenomena, 
rising out of a certain beginning like non-existence, 
increasing by degrees, and growing, standing still when 
the climax is attained, then descending, waning away 
and decreasing, till at last they return to the non- 
existence whence they came. In the same manner the 
light develops on the body of the moon, since she 
appears after the moonless nights as a crescent, then 
as a young moon (atter the third night), and as full 
moon, and thereafter returns through the same stages 
to the last night, which is like non-existence, at all 
events with reference to human senses, It is well 
known to everybody why the moon continues for some 
length of time in the moonless nights, but it 1s not 
equally known, not even to educated people, why she 
continues some time as full moon. They must learn 
how small the body of the moon is in comparison with 
that of the sun, that in consequence the enlightened 
portion by far exceeds the dark one, and that this 
is one of the canses why the moon must necessarily 
appear as full moon for some length of time. 

That the moon has certain effects on moist substances, 
that they are apparently subject to her influences, that, 
for instance, increase and decrease in ebb and flow 
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develop periodically and parallel with the moon's 
phases, all this is well known to the inhabitants of sea- 
shores and sealaring people. Likewise physicians are 
well aware that she affects the Aumores of sick people, 
and that the fever-days revolve parallel with the moon's 
course, Physical scholars know that the life of animals 
and plants depends upon the moon, and experimen- 
talists know that she influences marrow and brain, 
eegs and the sediments of wine in casks and jugs, that 
she excites the minds of people who sleep in full moon- 
light, and that she affects (7) linen clothes which are 
exposed toit. Peasants know how the moon acts upon 
fields of cucumbers, melons, cotton, &c., and even make 
the times for the various kinds of sowing, planting, and 
erafting, and for the covering of the cattle depend upon 
the course ofthe moon. Lastly, astronomers know that 
meteorologic occurrences depend uponthe various phases 
through which the moon passes in ler revolutions. 

This is the month, and twelve of them are in tech- 
nical language called « funer year, 

The natural year is the period of a revolution of the 
sun in the ecliptic. We call it the naturel, because it 
comprehends all the stages in the process of generation 
which revolve through the four seasons of the year. 
In the course of it, the rays of the sun as passing 
through a window-glass and the shadows of the sun- 
dials reassume the same size, position, and direction in 
which, or from which, they commenced, This is the 
year, and is called the solar one, in antithesis to the 
lunar year. As the lunar month is the twelfth part of 
the lunar year, the twelfth part of the solar year is a 
solar month in theory, the caleulation being based on 
the mean rotation of the sun. If, however, the calcula- 
tion is based on his varying rotation, a solar month is 
the period of his staying in one sign of the zodiac. 

These are the well-known two kinds of months and 
years. 
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The Hindus call the conjunction amdévdsyd, the 
opposition mirnind, and the two quarters ATVH (?). 
Some of them use the lunar year with lnnar months 
and days, whilst others use the lunar year but solar 
months, beginning with o degree of each zodiacal sign. 
The sun’s entering a sign is called sanirdnti, ‘This 
luni-solar calculation is, however, only an approxima- 
tive one. It they constantly used it, they would soon 
feel induced to adopt the solar year itself and solar 
months. In using this mixed system they had only 
this advantage, that they could dispense with inter- 
calation. 

Those who use lunar months begin the month with 
conjunction or new moon, and this method 1s the canoni- 
eal one, whilst the others begin it with the opposition or 
full moon, I have heard people say that Varahamihira 
doea the latter, but 1 have not yet been able to ascer- 
tain this from his books, The latter method 1s for- 
bidden. Still it seems as if it were rather old, because 
the Veda says: * Men say the moon has become com- 
plete, and by her becoming complete also the month 
has become complete. ‘Thus they speak because they 
do not know me nor the interpretation of me, tor the 
Creator of the world commenced creating with the white 
half, not with the black half,” But possibly these words 
are only a saying of men (not really a sentence taken 
from the Fede). 

The numeration of the days of the month begins with 
the new moon and the first lunar day is called BREA, 
and again enumeration begins with full moon (i.e. they 
count twice fifteen days, beginning with new moon and 
full moon}. Hach two daya which are equidistant from 
new moon or full moon have the same name (or num- 
ber). In them, light and darkness on the body of the 
moon are in corresponding phases of increasing and 
waning, and the hours of the rising of the moon in one 
day correspond to the hours of her setting in the other. 
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For the purpose of finding these times they use the 
following calculation :— 

Multiply the elapsed lunar days of the month, 11 
they are less than 15, or, in case they are more, the 
difference between them and 15, by the number of the 
ghatis of the night in question, Add 2 to the product, 
and divide the sum by 15. Then the quotient repre- 
sents the number of giatis and minor fractions of time 
between the first night, and either the setting of the 
moon in the night in question, one of the nights of the 
white half, or the rising of the moon in the night in 
question, one of the mghts of the black half. 

This caleulation is based on the fact that the space 
of time between the first niglt and the rising or setting 
of the moon in some following night of the same luna- 
tion varies by two minutes [ ghatt), and that the nights 
vary, lasting either a little longer or a little shorter 
than thirty minutes. If, therefore, you count thirty 
minutes for each nychthemeron, and you divide the 
product by half the number of the minutes, you get 
two minutes for each nychthemeron, As these two 
‘minutes, however, agree with the difference of the 
nights, they multiplied the number of nychthemera 
by the measure of the night, i.e. the number of its 
ghatis (see above, ll. 6, 7), whilst if would have been 
more accurate to multiply by the half of the sum of 
the gheafis of the night in question and of the first night 
of the Innation. It is useless to add the two minutes, 
for they represent the moment when the crescent of 
the moon first becomes visible, but 1f this moment were 
adopted as the beginning of the month, the two minutes 
would be transferred to the conjunction, 

As months are composed of days, there are as many 
kinds of months as there are kinds of days. Each 
month has thirty days. We shall here use the ceri! day 
(Sidvana, v. chap. xxxiil.) as a standard. 

In agreement with the Hindu calculation of the re- 
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volutions of sun and moon in a ἐπέρα, a lunar month 
29152995 nychthemera, You find this number by 

dividing the sum of the days of the ftealpa by the 
number of its lanar months. The number of the lunar 
months of a falpe represents the difference between the 
revolutions of sun and moon in it, viz. §3,433,300,000. 

A month has 30 lunar days, for this number is 
canonical, as the number of 360 1s canonical for the 
number of days of a year. The solar month has 30 
solar days and 301} Ὁ δ, Loo civil days, 

The month of the fathers is equal to 30 of our months, 
and has 885142422 civil days, 

The month of the angels ia equal to 30 years, and has 
10,.957244 civil days. 

The month of Brahman is equal to 60 kalpas, and 
has 94,674,987,000,000 civil days. 

The month of Purusha is equal to 2,160,000 halpas, 
and has 3,408,299,5 32,000,000,000 civil days. 

The month of Kha has 
9,4.97.498,700,000,000,000,000,000,000,000 civil days. 

By multiplying each of these months by twelve, we 
vet the number of days of the corresponding year. 

The dunar year has 3545%°:35% civil days. 

The solar year has 365.845, civil days. 

The Oe of fhe fathers has 360 lonar months, or 
10,63 lyse yaa civil days. 

The year of the angels has 360 of our years, or 
131,493<y civil days. 

The year of Lrahman has 720 kalpas, or 
1,1 36,009,844,000,000 civil days. 

The year of Purusha has 25,920,000 kalpas, or 
40,899. 594,384,C00,000,000 civil days. 

The year of Khe has 
113,609,984, 400.000,000,000,000,000,000,000civil days. 

The latter number is mentioned by the Hindus, 
although if is written in their books that there is no 
combination of numbers beyond the day of Purushe, for 
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it is the first and the last, and is without a beginning in 
the past and withont an end in the future. The other 
kinds of days, of which months and years (those of the 
fathers, the angels, and Brahman) are composed, refer 
to beings who stand wader Purusha in the order οἵ 
beings, and whose duration is defined by certain limits 
of time. The day of Purvsha is simply an abstraction 
of the Hindu mind to denote that which is above the 
soul (tifmen), for they make no distinction between 
purusha and dtman except in the order or sequence in 
which they enumerate them, They speak of Purusha 
in terms resembling those of the Siifis, viz, the he is not 
the first, and is net something else. It is quite possible 
in imagination to extend the idea of duration from the 
existing present moment towards both sides, 7.c. towards 
the past which no longer exists, and towards the future 
which possibly will exist, and to measure duration ; 
and if some part of it admits of being determined by 
days, imagination also admits reduplications of 1t in the 
enise of months and years. In all this it is the inten- 
tion of the Hindus that we should refer the years 
invented by them to certain periods of lite, beginning 
with the coming into existence, and ending with de- 
struction and death, However, God the Creator is 
sublime beyond either, and also the simple substances 
(air, fire, earth, water) do not know coming into exist- 
ence nor destruction (in periodical returns). ‘Therefore 
we stop with the day of Purnusha, and do not think it 
necessary fo use still larger periods of time. 

Things which do not rest on intrinsic necessity offer 
a wide field for difference of opinion and arbitrary 
systematising, s0 as easily to become the source of 
numerous theories, Some of them may be developed 
according to a certain order and rule, whilst others are 
devoid of such. In the latter class I reckon the follow- 
ing theory, but unfortunately I have forgotten from 
what source it has come to me: “33,000 human 
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years are one year of the Great Bear: 36,000 human 
years are one year of Braliman, and gg,c00 human 
years are one year of the pole.” However, as regards 
the year of Brahman, we remember that Visudeva 
speaks to Arjuna on the battlefield between the two 
ranks: ‘The day of Brahman is two kalpas ;"’ and in 
the Brahmasiddidnta there iz a tradition from V yisa, the 
son of Pardgara, and from the book Smriti, that felpa 
is a day of Devaka, 1.2. Brahman, and also a night of 
his. In consequence fhe there-mentioned theory is 
evidently wrong (one year of Brahman being infinitely 
longer than 36,000 years). Farther, 36,000 years are 
the period of one revolution of the fixed stars in the 
ecliptic, since they pass one degree in 100 years, and 
the Great Bear belongs to them. However, in their 
traditional literature the Hindus separate the Great 
Bear from the fixed stars, and attribute to 1t a distance 
from the earth which differs from the real distance, 
and therefore they describe it by qualities and con- 
ditions which in reality do not belong to it, Jf the 
author of that theory meant by the year of the Great 
Bear one revolution of it, we do not see why it shonld 
-revolye so much more rapidly than the other fixed 
stare (for, in that case, the diameter of its course would 
be much larger than that of the others), nor why 
it shonld form an exception to the laws of nature 
(according to which all fixed stars revolve at the same 
distance from the earth and in the same time); and 
the pole has no revolution which might be considered 
as a year of it. From all this I conclude that the 
author of the theory was a man entirely devoid of 
scientific education, and one of the foremost in the 
series of fools who simply invented those years for the 
benefit of people who worship the Great Bear and the 
pole. He had to invent a vast number of years, for 
the more outrageous it was, the more impression it 
would make, 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 
ON THE FOUR MEASURES OF TIME CALLED MANA, 


Mana and prandna mean measure. The four kinds 
of measures are mentioned by Yaktib Ibn ‘Tarik in his 
book Compositio Spherarum, but he did not know them 
thoroughly, and, besides, the names are misspelled, if 
this is not the fault of the copyiste. 

They are— 

saura-mina, ie the solar measure, 
advana-mina, ie. the measure depending upon the rising (civil 
Measure). 

Condra-neving, we. the lunar measure, 

Nobshatra-méne, ie. the lunar-station measure (siderea! mea- 
sure}. 

There are days of all four kinds of measure, days of 
an individual nature, which, when compared with other 
days, show a certain difference of measure. However, 
the number 360 is common to all of them (360 days of 
each class being a year). The civil days are used as a 
gange to determine thereby the other days. 

As regards the savra-mdnea, itis known that the solar 
year has 365,425, civil days. Dividing this sam by 
360, or multiplying it by 10 seconds (= 5}, day), you 
get as the measure of the solar day 14229, civil day. 

According to the Vishnu-Diarma, this is the time of 
the sun’s passing his bhickdd. 

The civil day, based on the sévana-mdna, is here used 
as the unit of a day, for the purpose of measuring 
thereby the other kinds of days. 

ΟΣ, I, Z 
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The duner day, based on the caadra mana, is called 
fitht, Dividing the lunar year by 360 or the lunar 
month by 30, you get as the measure of the lunar 
day {92082 civil days (wrong: read }0-519-£43 civil 

day ). 

According to the Pishnu-Dharme, this 15. the time 
during which the moon is visible when she is far dis- 
tant from the sun. 

Nakshatra-mdaa is the period of the moon's passing 
through her twenty-seven stations, viz. 27 Δ 8 δ ν days. 
This number is the quotient which you get by dividing 
the days of a kalpa by the number of the revolutions 
of the moon in a Rete, Dividing it by 27, you get as 
the time of the moon’s passing one station 1,417. evil 
days. Multiplymg the same number by 12, as we have 
done with the lunar month, we get 32744: O51 elvil days 
as the time of the moon's passing twelve times through 
allherstations. Dividing the first number by 30, we get 
as the measure of the niga eal day ἔτ δεῖται civil days, 

According to the Vishn Deas the sidereal month 
has only twenty-seven days, whilst the months of the 
other measures have thirty days; and if a year is com- 
posed of these days, it has 327 1 89 8 1 days (see above), 
Kvidently there is a fault in the text of Vishnu-Dharma, 
as the month is reckoned too short. 

Whatuseia The seura-ména is used in the computation of the 

roo εν years which compose the Aalpa and the four yugas in 

mana and the caturyuges, of the years of the nativities, of the 

πόα, ΞΟ @UUNOXes and solstices, of the sixth parts of the year 
or the seasons, and of the difference between day and 
night in the nychthemeron. All these things are com- 
puted in solar years, months, and days. 

The candra-mine is used in the computation of the 
eleven harene (vy. chap. Ixxviil.), in the determination 
of the leap month, in the computation of the sum of 
days of the wacritre (vy. chap. h.), and of new moon and 
full moon for lonar and solar eclipses (v. chap. lix.), 
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Tn all these things the Hindus use lunar years, months, 
and days, which are called fithi. 

The sévena-nvinea is used in the calenlation of the 
vitra, ἐνὸν the days of the week, of the chergana, we. the 
sum of the days of an era (v. chap. li.) ; in determining 
the days of marriage and fasting (vy. chap. Ixxv.); the 
siltake, te. the days of ehildbed (v. chap. Ixix.); the 
days of the uncleanness of the houses and the vessels 
of the dead (v. chap. lxxi.); the eibiisd, te. certain 
months and years in which Hindu medical science pre- 
scribes the taking certain medicines; further in deter- 
mining the prdyeseitte, i.e. the days of the explations 
which the Brahmans make obligatory for those who 
have committed some sin, times during which they are 
obliged to fast and to besmear themselves with butter 
and dung (v. chap. xxi.) All these things are deter- 
mined according to sévana-mdaa, 

Qn the contrary, they do not determine anything 
by the nakshatra-mdna, since it is comprehended in the 
μετα, 

Every measure of time which any class of people 
may choose by general consent to call a day, may be 
considered as a mdna, Some such days have already 
been mentioned ina preceding chapter (v. chap. xxxiii, ). 
However, the four mdnas par excellence are those to 
the explanation of which we have limited the present 
chapter. 
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CHAPTER XAXVIT. 
ON THE PARTS OF THE MONTH AND THE YEAR. 


As the year is one revolution of the sun in the ecliptic, 
it is divided in the same way as the ecliptic. The latter 
is divided into two halves, depending npon the two 
solstitial points. Correspondingly the year is divided 
into two halves, each of which 15 called “yan. 

When the sun leaves the point of the winter solstice, he 
begins to move towards the north pole, Therefore this 
part of the year, which is nearly one half, is referred to 
the north and called uitardyana, i.e. the period of the 
sun's marching through six zodiacal signs beginning 
with Caper, Tn consequence, this half of the ecliptic 
is called makarddi, 1.6, having Coper as beginning. 

When the sun leaves the point of the summer solstice 
he begins to move towards the south pole; therefore 
this second half is referred to the south and called 
dakshinayana, te. the period of the sun’s marching 
through six zodiacal signs beginning with Cancer, In 
consequence, this half of the ecliptic is called Aariid:, 
Le. having Cancer as beginning. 

Unedueated people use only these two divisions or 
year-halves, because the matter of the two solstices is 
clear to them from the observation of their senses. 

Further, the ecliptic is divided into two halves, ac- 
cording to its declination from the equator, and this 
division 1s a more scientific one, less known to the 
people at large than the former, becanse it rests on, 
calculation BS speculation, Hach half is called lila. 
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That which has northern declination is called utiaraiila 
or meshddi, ie. having Aries as beginning ; that which 
has southern declination is called dekshasila or tulded, 
Le. having Jabra as beginning. 

Further, the ecliptic is by both these divisions divided 
into four parts, and the periods during which the sun 
traverses them are called the seasons of the year—spring, 
summer, autumn, and winter. Accordingly, the zodiacal 
signs are distributed over the seasons. However, the 
Hindus do not divide the year into four, but into six 
parts, and call these six parts git. Mach rite com- 
prehends two solar months, i.¢. the period of the sun's 
marching through two consecutive zodiacal signs, ‘Their 
names and dominants are represented, according to the 
most widespread theory, in the following diagram. 

T have been told that in the region of Somanith people 
divide the year into three parts, each consisting of four 
months, the first being rershakdia, beginning with the 
month Ashidha; the second, st#akala, i.e, the winter ; 
and the third, ushaakdle, ze, the summer. 
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Page τῆτ, I am inclined to think that the Hindns divide the 
ecliptic by such an opening of the circle which divides 
the circumference of a circle into six parts, a measure 
which is equal to the radins, beginning with the two 
solstitial points, and that therefore they use sixth parts 
of the ecliptic. If this is really the case, we must not 
forget that we, too, sometimes divide the ecliptic, be- 
ginning with the two solstitial points, at other times 
beginning with the equinoctial points, and that we use 
the division of the eeliptic in twelfth parts side by 
side with that in fourth parts. 

The domin. The months are divided into halves from new moon 

singlehalves tO full moon, and from full moon to new moon. “Tha 

ofmonths  Vishnu-Dharma mentions the dominants of the halves 
of the months, as we give them in the following table :— 


| 
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Srivana : i Vishnu : Pitrya. 
Bhidrapada . Δἶπ, : Banta, 
Asvayuja . Ξ Asana (7) Ξ Maitra. 
Karttika  . Ξ- Agni . : ‘ Sakra. 
Mircasirsha Haw ya. F Nirriti, 
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| Marha : ‘ Pitrya ᾿ : Varuna. | 
| Phalguna . . Bhaga : . | Pishan. 
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ON THE VARIOUS MEASUKES OF TIME COMPOSED OF 
DAYS, THE LIFE OF BRAHMAN INCLUDED. 


Tue day is called dimas (dimes), in classical language 
divasc, the night rdétrt, and the nychthemeron afordira. 
The month is called wdésa and its half paksha. The first 
or white half is called guklapaksha, becanse the first 
parts of its nights have moonlight at times when people 
do not yet sleep, when the light on the moon’s body 
increases and the dark portion decreases, The other 
or black half is called irishnapaksha, because the first 
parts of its nights are moonless, whilst other parts have 
moonlight, but only then when people sleep. They are 
the nights when the light on the body of the moon 
wanes, whilst the dark part increases. 

The sum of two months is a ritu, but this is only an 
approximative definition, for the month which has two 
paksha is a lunar month, whilst that one the double 
of which is a riéw is a solar month. 

Six ridu are a year of mankind, a solar year, which 
is called dark or barkh or barsh, the three sounds ἢ, 
kh, and sh being much confounded in the mouth of the 
Hindus (Skr, varshe). 

Three hundred and sixty years of mankind are one 
year of the angels, called dibba-barh (divya-rversia), and 
12,000 years of the angels are unanimously reckoned as 
one caturyuga. There is a difference of opinion only 
regarding the four parts of the caluryuga and regarding 
the multiplications of it which form a manrentara and 
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a kelp. This subject will be fully explained in the 
proper place (τ, chaps. xli. and xliv.). 

Two kaloas are a day of Brahman. It is the same 
if we say two falpas or 28 manvantaras, for 360 days 
of Brahman are a year of Brahman, ic. 720 alpas or 
10,040 πε ΤΡ ΠΕ, 

Further, they say that the life of Brahman is 100 of 
his years, ἐν. 72,000 fulpas or 1,008,000 manveantieras. 

In the present book we do not go beyond this limit. 
The book Fishnu-Dharme has a tradition from Miar- 
kandeya, who answers a question of Vajra in these 
words: “ Kulpe is the day of Brahman, and the same 
is a night of his. Therefore 720 falpes are a year of 
his, and his life has roo such years. ‘These 100 years 
are one day of Purusha, and the same ia a night of his. 
How many Brahmans, however, have already preceded 
Purusha, none knows but he who can count the sand 
of the Ganges or the drops of the rain.” 
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CHAPTER XXXIXK, 


ON MEASURES OF TIME WHICH ARE LARGER THAN 
THE LIFE OF BRATMAN, 


ALL that is devoid of order or contradicts the rules laid Want of ays- 
ἢ : F Ἶ Ῥ δ eln regard 
down in the preceding parts of this book is repulsive ing the 

to our nature and disagreeable to our ear. But the δ ἀμ εατες οἱ 
Hindus are people who mention a number of names, nae 
all—as they maintain—referring to the One, the Firet, 

or to some one behind him who is onl y hinted at. 

When they come to a chapter like this, they repeat the 

same names as denoting a multitude of beings, measur- 

ing out lives for them and inventing huge numbers, 

The latter is all they want; they indulge in it most 

freely, and numbers are patient, standing as you place 

them. Besides, there is not a single subject on which 

the Hindus themselves agree among each other, and 

this prevents us on our part adopting the use of it. On 

the contrary, they disagree on these imaginary measures 

of time to the same extent as on the divisions of the 

day which are less than a prine (y. chap. xxxiy.). 

The book Sridkavea by Utpala says that “a mean- Page 13. 
vantara is the life of Indra the ruler, and 28 manvan- the grealet 
tras are one day of Pit&imaha, 1... Brahman. His life ever 
is 100 years, or one day of Kesava. ‘The life of the = 
latter is 100 years, or one day of Mahideva, The life 
of the latter is 100 years, or one day of Iévara, who is 
near to the Supreme Being. His life is 100 years, or 
one day of Sadigiva. The life of the latter is 100 
years, or one day of Viraficana, the Eternal, who will 
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last for ever, even when the preceding five beings 
perish,” 

We have already mentioned that the life of Brahman 
is as long as 72,000 fv/pas, All numbers which we 
shall here mention are halpas, 

If the life of Brahman is a day of Keégava, his year, 
consisting of three hundred and sixty days, has 
25,920,000 halpes, and his life, 2,592,000,000 selpus. 
The latter is 1 day of Mahideva; his life, therefore, 
93,312,000,000,000 kaipas. The latter is1 day of [évara; 
therefore his life 3,359,232,000,000,000,000 kalpas. 
The latter is 1 day of Saddsiva; therefore his life 
120,93 2,352,000,000,000,000,000 halpas. The latter is 
one day of Viraficana, of which the pardriddhakalpa is 
only relatively a very small part (v. p. 175). 

Whatever may be the nature of these calculations, 
apparently the day and the centennium are the elements 
out of Which the whole from beginning to end has 
been constructed. Others, however, build their system 
on the small particles of the day which we have pre- 
viously mentioned (in chap, xxxiv.). In consequence, 
these people differ among themselves regarding that 
which they compose, as they differ regarding the par- 
ticles ont of which they compose. We shall here give 
one system of this kind as invented by those who use 
the following metrologie system :— 

1 ghatt = τὸ kat. 

ι ἀπ ἢ = 30 beaks lit. 

1 késhthd = 30 nimesha. 
I nimesha = 2 Lowe. 

1 favs = 2 truis. 


The reason of this division is, as they maintain, the 
fact that the day of Siva is composed ont of similar 
particles ; for the life of Brahman is one giafi of Hari, 
ie. Visudevya. The life of the latter is 100 years, or 
one dela of Rudra, i.e. Mahideva; the life of the latter 
is 100 years, or one kdshthd of Ivara; the life of the 
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latter is 100 years, or one nimesha of Sadidiva: the 
life of the latter is 100 years, or one lava of Sakti; the 
life of the latter is τοῦ years, or one frufi of Siva. 
If, now, the life of Brahman is 
72,000 kala, 
the life of Nariyana is 
1555320,000,000 μαι; 
the life of Rudra, 
51374577 1)200,000,000,000 : 
the life of [évara, 
5.572.502, 759, 160,000, 000,000,000,000 + 
the life of Sadisiva, 
17 3,32%,902,7 14,096,640,000,000,000,000,000,000,000 ; 
the life of Sakti, 
10,792,449,978,7 55, §23,751,120,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000, 
The latter number represents one truft. 


If you compose a day out of it according to the above- 
mentioned system, it has 37,264,147,126,580,458,187, 
§ 50,7 20,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000 kal- 
pas, The latter number is one day of Siva, whom they 
describe as the eternalone, whois exemptfrom being pro- 
ereated and from procreating, free from all qualities and 
attributes which may be applied to created things. The 
last-mentioned number represents fifty-six orders of 
number (t.c. units, tens, hundreds, thousands, &e, &c.); 
butif those dreamers had more assiduously studied arith- 
metic, they would not have invented such outrageous 
numbers. God takes care that their trees do not grow 
into heaven. 
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ON THE SAMDHI, THE INTERVAL BETWEEN TWO PERIODS 
OF TIME, FORMING THE CONNECTING LINK BETWEEN 
THEM, 


προ ἘΠΕ Tite original 80 Ἴνα is the interval between day and 
of the two night, i2. morning-dawn, called sa7vadhi udaya, ae, the 
garda of the rising, and evening dawn, called sa- 
dit astamend, te. the saridkt of the setting. The 
Hindus require them for a religious reason, for the 
Brahmans wash themselves during them, and also at 
noon in the midst between them for dinner, whence an 
uninitiated person might infer that there is still a third 
νᾶ, However, none who knows the subject pro- 
perly will count more than two sandhes. 
‘The Puranas relate the following story of King Hiran- 
yakadipu, of the class of the Daitya :— 
Story of By practising devotion for a long period, he had 
iipe earned the claim that any prayer of his should be 
ponies granted. He asked for efernel life, but only long life 
was granted to him, for eternity is a quality of the 
Creator alone. Not having obtained the realisation 
of this wish, he desired that his death should not be 
effected by the hand of a human being, angel, or demon, 
and that it should not take place on earth nor in heaven, 
neither in the night nor in the day. By such clauses 
he meant to avoid death, which is unavoidable by man. 
His wish was granted to him, 
This wish reminds one of the wish of the devil that 
he should be allowed to live till the day of resurrection, 
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because on that day all beings would rise from death. 
However, he did not attain his object, as it was only 
conceded to him to live till the day of the well-known 
time, of which it has been said that it is the last of the 
days of trouble. 

The king had a son called Prahlida, whom he in- 
trusted to a teacher when he grew up. One day the 
king ordered him into his presence to learn what he 
was studying. Now the boy recited to him a poem, 
the meaning of which was that only Vishnu existe, 
whilst everything else is illusion. This went much 
against the opinions of his father, who hated Vishnu, 
and therefore he ordered the boy to be intrusted to 
another master, and that he should learn to distir- 
gush a friend from an enemy. Thereupon he waited 
a certain time, and then examined him again, when the 
boy answered, “I have learned what you have ordered, 
but I do not want it, for I am in friendship alike with 
everything, not in enmity with anything,’ Now his 
father became angry and ordered him to be poisoned. 
The boy took the poison in the name of God and thought 
of Vishnu, and lo! it did not hurt him. His father 
said, “Do you know witchcraftand incantations?” The 
boy answered, ‘No, but the God who has created me 
and given me to thee watches over me.” Now the 
wrath of the king increased, and he gave orders to 
throw him into the deep sea, but the sea threw him 
out again, and he returned to his place. ‘Then he was 
thrown before the king into a huge blazing fire, but it 
did not hurt him. Standing in the flame, he began to 
converse with his father on God and his power, When , 
the boy by chance said that Vishnu is in every place, 
his father said, “Is he also in this column of the por- 
tico?” The boy said, Yes.” Then his father jumped 
acainst the column and beat it, wherenpon Narasiiha 
came forth from it, a human figure with a lion’s head, 
therefore neither a human being, nor an angel, nor a 
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demon. Now the king and his people began to ΠΗ 
with Narasitnha, who let them do so, for it was day- 
time. But when it was towards evening and they were 
in the βίδα or twilight, therefore neither in the day 
nor in the night, then Narasitnha caught the king, 
raised him into the air, and killed him there ; therefore 
not on earth nor in heaven. The prince was taken out 
of the fire and ruled in his place. 

Hindu astrologers require the two serid/i, beeanse 
then some of the zodiacal signs exercise the most power- 
ful influence, as we shall explain hereafter in the proper 
place. They make use of them in a rather superficial 
way, simply reckoning the time of each saiidht as one 
muburta=two ghaii=48 minutes. However, Variha- 
mihira, excellent astronomer as he is, always only used 
day and night, and did not allow himself to follow the 
opinion of the crowd regarding the savidhi. He ex- 
plained the sa#iidht as that which it really is, via. as 
the moment when the centre of the body of the sun 
stands exactly over the horizontal circle, and this 
moment he establishes to be the time of the greatest 
power of certain zodiacal signs. 

Besides the two savidht of the natural day, astrono- 
mers and other people assume still other εὐ δεῖς, 
which do not rest on a law of nature nor on observa- 
tion, but simply on some hypothesis. So they attribute 
a δι ἢ to each ayane, i.e, to each of the year-halves 
in which the sun ascends and descende (v. chap. xxxvii.), 
a δ εἰ of seven days before its real beginning. On 
this subject I have an idea which is certainly possible, 
and even rather likely, viz. that this theory is of 
recent origin, not of ancient date, and that it has been 
brought forward about 1300 of Alexander (= A.D, 989), 
when the Hindus found out that the real solstice 
precedes the solstice of their caleulation. For Puf- 
jala, the author of the Sid! Minesa, cays that in the 
year 854 of the Sakakala the real solstice preceded hig 
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calculation by 6° 50’, and that this difference will in- 
crease In future by one minute every year. 

These are the words of a man who either was him- 
self a most careful practical observer, or who examined 
the observations of former astronomers which he had 
at his disposal, and thereby found out the amount of 
the annual difference. No doubt, also, other people 
have perceived the same or a similar difference by 
means of the ealenlation of the noon-shadows. There- 
fore (as this observation was already much known) 
Utpala of Kashmir has taken this theory from Puiyjala. 

This conjecture of mine is confirmed by the fact that 
the Hindus prefix the sedis of the solstices to each 
of the six seasons of the year, in consequence of which 
they begin already with the twenty-third degree of the 
next preceding signs. 

The Hindus assume a απ, too, between the dif- 
ferent yugas and between the manvanteras; but as the 
bases of this theory are hypothetical, so everything else 
derived from them is hypothetical. We shall give a 
sufficient explanation of these things in the proper 
place. 
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DEFINITION OF THE TERMS ‘‘KALPA”’ AND “ CATURYUGA,” 
AND AN EXPLICATION OF THE ONE BY THE OTHER. 


TWELVE thousand Divya-years, the length of which has 
already been explained (v, chap. xxxv.), are one cafur- 
yuga, and 1000 caturyuges are one kalpa, a period at 
the beginning and end of which there is a conjunction 
of the seven planets and their apsides and nodes in ὦ“ 
of Aries. The days of the kalpa are called the halpa- 
ahargana, for dh means day, and argane means the sum. 
Since they are civil days derived from the rising of the 
sun, they are also called days of the earth, for rising 
presupposes an horizon, and an horizon is one of the 
necessary attributes of the earth. 

By the same name, kalpa-ahargana, people also call 
the sum of days of any era up to a certain date. 

Onur Muslim authors eall the days of the kalpa the 
days af the Sind-hind or the days of the world, counting 
them as 1,577,916,450,000 days (sdvana or civil days), 
or 4,320,000,000 solar years, or ‘4.452,775,000 lunar 
years. ‘The same sum of days converted into years of 
360 civil days is equal to 4.383,101,250 of them, and to 
12,000,000 divya-years. 

The Aditya-Purfina says: “ Kalpana is composed of 
kal, which means the existence of the species in the 
world, and pene, which means their destruction and 
disappearance. The sum of this existing and perish- 
ing is a helper.” 

Brahmagupta says: “ Since the planets and mankind 
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in the world came into existence at the beginning of 
the day of Brahman, and since they both perish at 
the end of it, we must adopt this day of their existence 
as a halpa, not another period.” 

In another place he says: “ A thousand catwrayuge are 
one day of Deveke, i.e, Brahman, and a night of his is 
ol the same length. Therefore his day is equal to 2000 
Οὐ ἘΠ ΙΓ, 

Inthe same way Vyiisa the son of Parisara says: “He 
who believes that 1000 eaturyuygas are a day and 1000 
coturyugeas a night, knows Brahman.” 

Within the space of a kalpa 71 caturyuges ave equal 
to 1 menu, Le. monvantara, or Manu-period, and τῇ 
manus are equal to 1 ἐπέρα, Multiplying 71 by 14, 
you get o94 caluryyvgas as the period of τῷ manvan- 
teras, and a remainder of 6 caturyugas till the end of 
the halpe. 

If we, however, divide these 6 caturyuges by 15, in 
order to find the sezidht both at the beginning and end 
of each of the 14 manvantaras, the number of the 
sajidiia being by 1 larger than that of the manventares, 
the quotient is 4ths. If we now insert ξ caturyuge 
between each two consecutive menvantaras, and add the 
same amount both at the beginning of the first and the 
end of the last manventares, the fraction of 2 disap- 
pears at the end of 15 manvantaras(¢x15=—6). The 
fractions at the beginning and end of the halpa repre- 
sent the seria, 1.6. acommon link, A tedpe, includ- 
ing its saridit, has 1000 caluryuges, as we have said in 
the first part of this chapter. 

The single parts of a talpa stand in a constant rela- 
tion to each other, one bearing witness regarding the 
other. For it commences with the vernal equinox, a 
Sunday, the conjunction of the planets, their apsides 
and nodes, which takes place there where there is neither 
Revati nor Asvini, ἔνε, between them, at the beginning 
of the month Caitra, and in the moment of the sun's 
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rising over Lanki. When there oceurs an irregularity 
with one of these conditions, all the others become con- 
fused and are no longer valid. 

We have already mentioned the number of the days 
and the years of a θύρα, Accordingly a cefuriyuge, as 
ταῦ of a healpa, has 1,577,916,450 days and 4,320,000 
years. The numbers show the relation between a καίρια 
and a eafuryuyat, and show further how to determine 
the one by the other. 

All we have said in this chapter rests on the theory 
of Brahmagupta and on the arguments by which he 
supports it. 

Aryabhata the elder and Polisa compose the manvan- 
tore from 72 caturyugas, and the kalpa from 14 man- 
canteres, without inserting anywhere asanidii. There- 
fore, according to them, a falpe has 1008 cetwryneees ; 
further, 12,096,000 dirye years, or 4,354,500,000 human 
years. 

According to Palisa, a eaturyuga has 1,577,917,800 
civil days. According to him, therefore, the sum of the 
days of a halpe would be 1,590,541,142,400. These are 
the numbers which he uses in his book. 

I have not been able to find anything of the books 
οἵ Aryabhata. All I know of him I know through 
the quotations from him given by Brahmagupta, ‘The 
latter says in a treatise called Critical Rescareh on the 
Basis of the Canons, that according to Aryabhata the 
sum of the days of a celwryuga is 1,577,917,500, 4.¢, 
300 days less than according to Pulisa. 'Pherefore Arya- 
bhata would give to a kalpe 1,590,540,840,000 days. 

According to Aryabhata and Pulisa, the felpa and 
coturyuga begin with midnight which follows after the 
day the beginning of which is the beginning of the 
kalpa, accordmg to Brahmagupta, 

Aryabhata of Kusumapura, who belongs to the school 
of the elder A ryabhata, says in a small book of his on 


| ALnif (7), that “ 1008 eaturyntgas are one day of Brah- 
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man. The first half of 504 cefuryugas is called wtsar- 
gini, during which the sun is ascending, and the second 
half is called ereserpint, during which the sun 15 de- 
scending. ‘The midst of this period is called sama, i.e. 
equality, for it is the midst of the day, and the two 
ends are called durtamea (?7).” 

This is so far correct, as the comparison between day 
and kelpa goes, but the remark about the sun’s ascend- 
ing and descending is not correct. If he meant the 
sun who makes our day, it was his duty to explain of 
what kind that ascending and descending of the sun is; 
but if he meant a sun who specially belongs to the day 
of Brahman, it was his duty to show or to deseribe him 
tous. [almost think that the author meant by these 
two expressions the progressive, increasing develop- 
ment of things during the first half of this period, and 
the retrograde, decreasing development in the second 
half, 
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CHAPTER XLIL 


ON THE DIVISION OF THE CATURYUGA INTO YUGAS, AND 
THE DIFFERENT OPINIONS REGARDING THE LATTER. 


THE author of the Vishnu-Dherma says: ** Twelve hun- 
dred divya years are one yuge, called tishya. The double 
of 10 15 a dvipera, the triple a frefé, the quadruple a 
‘rite, and all four yuges together are one caturyuga, te. 
the four yugas or sume, 

“Seventy-one caturyuyas are one manventare, and 
14 manventaras, together with a senmdhi of the duration 
of one ‘riteyuga between each two of them, are one 
Aatpe. Two kalpes are a nychthemeron of Brahman, 
and his life is a hundred years, or one day of Purusha, 
the first man, of whom neither beginning nor end is 
known.” 

This is what Varuna, the lord of the water, communi- 
cated to Rima, the son of Dasaratha, in primeval times, 
since he knew these things thoroughly, The same 
information has also been given by Bhargava, 7, 
Miirkandeya, who had such a perfect knowledge of time 
that he easily mastered every number, He is to the 
Hindus like the angel of death, who kills them with 
his seat, being aprati-dhrishya (irresistible). 

Brahmagupta says: “The book ΑἸ Π mentions that 
4000 devaka yeers are one hritayuga, but together with 
a samdht of 400 years and a sanidhydiige of 400 years, 
a kritayuge has 4800 devakea yeers. 

‘Three thousand years are one trefaiyuge, but together 
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with a samdhi and a saridhydiisa, each of 300 years, a 
fretdyuga has 3600 years, 

“Two thousand years are a dvdpera, but together 
with a swmndha and a serudhydivisa, each of 200 years, 
a dvapara has 2400 years. 

‘A thousand years are one éeli, but together with a 
smidht and a savidhydviga, each of 100 years, a kali 
yuga has 1200 years.” 

This is what Brahmagupta quotes from the book 
Smritt. 

* Divya years are changed into human years by being Duration of 

multiplied by 360. Accordingly the four yugas have yaa. 
the following sums of hnman years :— 


oF 


A kpitayuga has 1,440,000 years, 
besicles 144,000 ,, seed, 
and I44,000 ., sensivel με ἐπι, 


Sum total 1,725,000 years =one briteynude. 


A tretdyuga has 1,050,000 years, 
besides 108,000 _,, rare ht, 
and To8,o00 ware yds. Page 188, 


Sum total 1,296,000 years=one tretdyuge. 


A ditparn has 720,000 Fears, 
besides 72,000 4, Beeveal ha, 
and 72,000 ,, διατί πε πιέα, 
Sum total $64,000 years one ὑφ ραν, 
A kali has 360,000 years, 
hesides 36,000 ὦν soritha, 
and 36,0004 searkeclhydbaien, 
Sum total 432,000 years one Avelryiuiyet. 


“The sum of the ἐγ δεν and ¢reté is 3,024,000 years, 
and the sum of the Arifa, trefé, and dvdépara is 
3,888,000 years,” 

Further, Brahmagupta says that “ Aryabhata con- 4ryabhata 


and Palisa 


siders the four yugas as the four equal parts of a catwr- quoted by 
Brahma 


yuga. Thus he differs from the doctrine of the boolc κρέα, 
Smrii, just mentioned, and he who differs from us is an 
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opponent.” On the other hand, Brahmagupta praises 
Panlisa for what he does, since he does not differ from 
the book Smritt; for he subtracts 1200 from the 
4800 years of the Arifeyuge, and diminishes the re- 
mainder still more and more, so as to get yegas which 
eorrespond with those of the Smyiti, but yugas without 
somahe and seimidhydiase, As regards the Greeks, we 
may notice that they have nothing like the tradition 
of the Smritt, for they do not measure time by yuges, 
manvantaras, or kelpeas, 

So far the quotation from Brahmaeupta. 

Asis well known, there is no difference of opinion 
on the sum of the years of acomplete catwryuge. There- 
fore,according to Aryabhata, the haliyuga has 3000 divya 
years or 1,080,000 human years. Each two γα has 
6000 divya years or 2,160,000 human years. Each 
three yuyas has gooo divya years or 3,240,000 human 
years. 

Therueof There is a tradition that Panlisa in his Siddhdnta 

ren’ specifies various new rules for the computation of these 
numbers, some of which may be accepted, whilst others 
are to be rejected. So in the rule for the computation 
of the yuges he puts 48 as the basis and gunbtracts one- 
fourth of it, so as to get 36, ‘Then he again subtracts 
12, for this number is his desis of subtraction, so as to 
get 24, and subtracting the same number a third time, 
he gets 12. These 12 he multiplies by 100, and the 
product represents the number of divya years of the 
yugas. 

Critioésra Tf he had made the number 60 the basis, for most 
things may be determined by it, and had made one-fifth 
of it the basis of subtraction, or 11 he had subtracted 
from 60 consecutive fractions of the remaining number, 
first 1 = 12, from the remainder 1 = 12, from the re- 
mainder 1 = 12, and from the remainder 4 = 12, he 
would have obtamed the same result which he has found 
by his method (60-4=48, —-4=36,-4—=24,-4=12). 
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It is possible that Paulisa simply mentions this method 
as one among others, and that it is not that one in par- 
ticular which he himself adopted. A translation of his 
whole work into Arabic has not hitherto yet been under- 
taken, becanse in his mathematical problems there is 
an evident religious and theological tendency. 

Puilisa deviates from the rule which he himself gives 
when he wants to compute how many of our years have 
elapsed of the life of Brahman before the present falput. 
Up to the time of his writing, eight years fiye months 
and four days of a new kalpa had elapsed. He counts 
6008 kalpas. As, according to him, a elpo has 1008 
coturyugas, he multiplies this number by 1008 and gets 
6,116,544 caturyugas. These he changes into yugas by 
multiplying them by 4, and he gets 24,466,176 yugas, 
As ἃ yuga, according to him, has 1,080,000 years, he 
multiplies the number of yuyas by 1,080,000, and gets 
as the product 26,423,470,080,000, i.e. the number of 
years which have elapsed of the life of Brahman before 
the present falpe. 

Perhaps it will seem strange to the followers of 
Brahmagupta that he (Pulisa) has not changed the 
caturyugas into exact yugas, but simply changed them 
into fourth parts (by dividing them by 4), and mul- 
tiplied these fourth parts by the number of years of a 
single fourth part. 

Now, we do not ask him what is the use of repre- 
senting the ἐπ ει as fourth parts, inasmuch as 
they have no fraction which, in this manner, must be 
reduced to wholes, The multiplication of the whole 
eaturyugas by the years of one complete caturyuga, τ, 
4,320,000, would have been sufficiently lengthy. We, 
however, say that he would be correct in doing so if he 
had not been influenced by the wish of bringing the 
elapsed years of the present /adpa into relation with the 
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theory; further, if he had not multiplied the product 
by the years of a caturyuga, which gives the product of 
1,866,240,000 years, and, moreover, had not multiplied 
the number of the complete caturyuges which have 
elapsed of the current manvendare by the years of a 
single catiryugea, which gives the product of 116,640,000 
years. Of the current eeturyuga there have elapsed 
three yugas, ἅν ει according to him, 3,240,000 years. ‘The 
latter number represents three-fourths of the years of a 
eatiuryuga, He uses the same number when computing 
the week-day of a date by means of the number of the 
days of the here-mentioned number of years. If he 
believed in the above-mentioned rule, he would use it 
where it is required, and he would reckon the three 
yugas os nine-tenths of a caturyuge. 

Now, 10 is evident that that which Brahmagupta re- 
lates on his authority, and with which he himself agrees, 
ia entirely unfounded ; but he is blind to this from sheer 
hatred of Ar yabhata, hon he abuses excessively, And 
in this respect Aryabhata and Pulisa are the same to 
him, I take for witness the passage of Brahmagupta 
where he says that Aryabhata has subtracted something 
from the cycles of the Caput Draconis and of the apsis 
of the moon, and thereby rendered confused the com- 
putation of the eclipse. He is rude enough to compare 
Aryabhata to a worm which, eating the wood, by chance 
describes certain characters in it, without understanding 
them and without intending to draw them. ‘“ He, how- 
ever, who knows these things thoroughly stands oppo- 
site to Aryabhata, Srishena, and Vishnucandra like the 
lion against gazelles. They are not capable of letting 
him see their faces.” Insuch offensive terms he attacks 
Aryabhata and maltreats him. 

We have already mentioned (v. chap, xl.) how many 
civil days (stvana) a caturyuga has according to the 
three scholars, Pulisa gives it 1350 days more than 
Brahmacupta, but the number of years of a ecaturyuge 
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is the same according to both, Therefore, evidently 
Pulisa gives the solar year more days than Brahma- 
enpta, To judge from the report of Brahmagupta, 
Aryabhata gives a cafuryuge 300 days less than Pulisa, 
and 1050 more than Brahmagupta. Accordingly, Arya- 
bhata must reckon the solar year longer than Grahma- 
gupta and shorter than Pulisa, 
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CHAPTER XIUITI. 


A DESCRIPTION OF THE FOUR YUGAS, AND OF ALL THAT 
Is EXPECTED TO TAKE PLACK AT THE END OF THE 
FOURTH YUGA, 


Tne ancient Greeks held regarding the earth various 
opinions, of which we shall relate one for the sake of 
an example, 

The disasters which from time to time befal the earth, 
both from above and from below, differ in quality and 
quantity. Frequently it has experienced one so in- 
commensurable in quality or in quantity, or in both 
together, that there was no remedy against it, and that 
no flight or caution was of any avail, The catastrophe 
comes on like a deluge or an earthquake, bringing 
destruction either by the breaking in of the surface, 
or by drowning with water which breaks forth, or by 
burning with hot stones and ashes that are thrown 
out, by thunderstorms, by landslips, and typhoons ; fur- 
ther, by contagious and other diseases, by pestilence, 
and more of the like. Thereby a large region is stripped 
of its inhabitants; but when after a while, after the 
disaster and its consequences have passed away, the 
country begins to recover and to show new signs of life, 
then different people flock there together like wild 
animals, who formerly were dwelling in hiding-holes 
and on the tops of the mountains. They become 
civilised by assisting each other against common toes, 
wild beasts or men, and furthering each other in the 


hope for a life in safety and joy. ‘Thus they increase 
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to great numbers; but then ambition, circling round 
them with the wings of wrath and envy, begins to dis- 
turb the serene bliss of their life, 

Sometimes a nation of such a kind derives its pedi- 
grea from a person who first settled in the place or 
distinguished himself by something or other, so that he 
alone continues to live in the recollection of the suc- 
ceeding generations, whilst all others beside him are 
forgotten. Plato mentions in the Look of Laws Zeus, 2.0. 
Jupiter, as the forefather of the Greeks, and to Aeus is 
traced back the pedigree of Hippocrates, which is men- 
tioned in the last chapters added at the end of the book, 
We must, however, observe that the pedigree contains 
only very few generations, not more than fourteen, It is 
the following :—Hippokrates—Gnosidikos—N ebros— 
Sostratos — Theodoros — Kleomyttades — Krisamis — 
Dardanas—Sostratos—_wa~es' (7)—Hippolochos—Po- 
daleirios — Machaon—Asclepios—A pollo—Zeus— Kro- 
nos, t.¢. Saturn. 

The Hindus have similar traditions regarding the 
Caturyuga, for according to them, at the beginning of 
it, 1.¢. at the heginningot Kritayuga, there was happiness 
and safety, fertility and abundance, health and foree, 
ample knowledge and a great number of Brahmans. 
The good is complete in this age, like four-fourths of a 
whole, and life lasted 4000 years alike for all beings 
during this whole space of time. 

Thereupon things began to decrease and to be mixed 
with opposite elements to such a degree, that at the 
beginning of ‘Tretaynga the good was thrice as much as 
the invading bad, and that bliss was three-quarters of 
the whole. There were a greater number of Kshat- 
riyas than of Brahmans, and life had the same length 
as in the preceding age. So it is represented by the 
Mishnu-Diarme, whilst analogy requires that it should 
be shorter by the same amount than bliss is smaller, 0. 
by one-fourth. In this age, when offering to the fire, 
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they begin to kill animals and to tear off plants, prac- 
tices which before wera unknown. 

Thus the evil inereases tall, at the beginning of Dvi- 
para, evil and good exist in equal proportions, and like- 
wise bliss and misfortune. The climates begin to differ, 
there is much killing going on, and the religions become 
different. Life becomes shorter, and lasts only 400 
years, according to the Vishnu-Dharma, At the begin- 
ning of Tishya, ἐκ. Kaliyuga, evil is thrice as much as 
the remaining good. 

The Hindus have several well-known traditions of 
events which are said to have occurred in the Tretii and 
Dyipara wigs, e.g. the story of Rima, who killed Ra- 
vana ; that of Parasuriima the Brahman, who killed every 
Kshatriya he laid hold upon, revenging on them the 
death of his father. They think that he lives in heaven, 
that he has already twenty-one times appeared on earth, 
and that he will again appear. Further, the story of 
the war of the children of Pindu with those of Kuru. 

In the Kaliyuga evil increases, till at last it results 
inthe destruction of all good. Atthat time the inhabi- 
tants of the earth perish, and a new race rises out of 
those who are seattered through the mountains and hide 
themselves in caves, uniting for the purpose of worship- 
ping and flying from the horrid, demoniae human race. 
Therefore this age is ealled Avrifayuga, which means 

‘Being ready for going away after having finished the 
work.” 

In the story of Saunaka which Venus received from 
Brahman, God speaks to him in the following words: 
“When the Kaliyuga comes, I send Buddhodana, the 
gon of Suddhodana the pious, to spread the good in the 
creation, But then the Afahemmare, ie. the red-wear- 
ing ones, who derive their origin from him, will change 
everything that he has brought, and the dignity of the 
Braknaane will be gone to such a degree that a Stidra, 
their servant, will be impudent towards them, and that 
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a Stidra and Candila will share with them the presents 
and offermgs. Men will entirely be oceupied with 
gathering wealth by crimes, with hoarding up, not re- 
fraining from committing horrid and sinful crimes. All 
this will result in a rebellion of the small ones against 
the great ones, of the children against their parents, 
of the servants against their masters. ‘The castes will 
be in uproar against each other, the genealogies will 
become confused, the four castes will be abolished, and 
there will be many religions and sects, Many books 
will be composed, and the communities which formerly 
were united will on account of them be dissolved into 
single individuals. ‘The temples will be destroyed and 
the schools will lie waste. Justice will be gone, and 
the kings will not know anything but oppression and 
spoliation, robbing and destroying, as if they wanted 
to devour the people, foolishly indulging in far-reaching 
hopes, and not considermme how short life is in com- 
parison with the sins (for which they have to atone), 
The more the mind of people is depraved, the more will 
pestilential diseases be prevalent. Lastly, people main- 
tain that most of the astrological rules obtained in that 
age are void and false. 

These ideas have been adopted by Mini, for he says: 
“Know ye that the affairs of the world have been 
changed and altered; also priesthood has been changed 
since the σφαῖραι of heaven, 1.6. the spheres, have been 
changed, and the priest can no longer acquire such a 
knowledge of the stars in the circle of a sphere as their 
fathers were able to acquire, They lead mankind astray 
by fraud. What they prophesy Sg by chance happen, 
but frequently it does not happen.” 

The description of these things in the Vishnu-Dharma 


is much more copious than we haye given it, People ta 


will be ignorant of what is reward and punishment ; 
they will deny that the angels have absolute know- 
ledge. Their lives will be of different length, and none 
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of them will know how long it is. The one will die as 
an embryo, the other as a baby or child. The pious 
will be torn away and will not have a long life, but 
he who does evil and denies religion will live longer. 
Sfidras will be kings, and will be like rapacious wolves, 
robbing the others of all that pleases them. ‘The doings 
of the Brahmans will be of the same kind, but the 
majority will be Sidras and brigands. ‘The laws of the 
Brahmans will be abolished. People will point with 
their fingers at those who worry themselves with the 
practice of frogality and poverty as a curiosity, will 
despise them, and will wonder at a man worshipping 
Vishnu; for all of them have become of the same 
(wicked) character. ‘Therefore any wish will soon be 
eranted, little merit receive great reward, and honour 
and dignity be obtained by little worship and service. 

But finally, at the end of the wuge, when the evil 
will have reached its highest pitch, thera will come for- 
ward Garga, the son of J-8-V (7) the Brahman, ic. Kali, 
after whom this guge is called, gifted with an irresis- 
tible force, and more skilled in the use of any weapon 
than any other. Then he draws his sword to make 
eood all that has become bad; he cleans the surface of 
the earth of the impurity of people and clears the earth 
of them. He collects the pure and pious ones for the 
purpose of procreation. Then the Kritayuga lies far 
behind them, and the time and the world return to 
purity, and to absolute good and to bliss. 

This is the nature of the yagas as they circle round 
through the Caturyuga. 

The book Cearakea, as quoted by “Ali Ibn Aain of 
Tabaristan, says: “In primeval times the earth was 
always fertile and healthy, and the elements or me/a- 
higte were equally mixed. Men lived with each other 
in harmony and love, without any lost and ambition, 
hatred and envy, without anything that makes soul 
and body ill. But then came envy, and lust followed. 
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Driven by lust, they strove to hoard up, which was dit- 
ficult to some, easy to others. All kinds of thonghts, 
labours, and cares followed, and resulted in war, deceit, 
and lying. The hearts of men were hardened, the 
natures were altered and became exposed to diseases, 
which seized hold of men and made them neglect the 
worship of God and the furtherance of science. Ieno- 
rance became deeply rooted, and the calamity became 
great. Then the pious met before their anchorite 
Kriga (?) the son of Atveya, and deliberated ; whereupon 
the sage ascended the mountain and threw himeelf on 
the earth. Thereafter God tanght him the science of 
medicine,” 

All this much resembles the traditions of the Greeks, 
which we have related (in another place). For Aratus 
says in his ΦΡαινόμενα, and in his intimations referring 
to the seventh zodiacal sign: ‘‘ Look under the feet of 
the Herdsman, t.¢. Al aww, among the northern figures, 
and you see the Virgin coming with a blooming ear of 
corn in her hand, {.6. Alsimdk Alasal. She belongs 
either to the star-race, which are said to be the fore- 
fathers of the ancient stars, or she was procreated by 
another race which we do not know. People say that 
in primeval times she lived among mankind, but only 
among women, not visible to men, being called Justice, 
She used to unite the aged men and those who stood 
in the market-places and in the streets, and exhorted 
them with a loud voice to adhere to the truth. She 
presented mankind with innumerable wealth and be- 
stowed rights upon them. At that time the earth was 
called golden. None of its nhabitants knew pernicious 
hypocrisy in deed or word, and there was no objection- 
able schism among them. They lived a quiet life, and 
did not yet navigate the sea in ships. The cows afforded 
the necessary sustenance. 

« Afterwards, when the golden race had expired and 
the silver race come on, Virgo mixed with them, but 
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without being happy, and concealed herself in the 
mountains, having no longer intercourse with the women 
as formerly, Then she went to the large towns, warned 
their inhabitants, scolded them for their evil doings, 

Fase 193. and blamed them for ruining the race which the 
golden, fathers had left behind. She foretold them 
that there would come a race still worse than they, 
and that wars, bloodshed, and other great disasters 
would follow. 

* After having finished, she disappeared into the moun- 
tains till the silver race expired and a bronze race came 
up. People invented the sword, the doer of evil; they 
tasted of the meat of cows, the first whodidit. By all 
this their neighbourhood became odious to Justice, and 
she flew away to the sphere,” 

καὶ δε ηὲ The commentator of the book of Aratus says; “ This 
- Virgin is the daughter of Zens, She spoke to the 
people on the public places and streets, and at that 
time they were obedient to their rulers, not knowing 
the bad nor discord. Without any altercation or envy 
they lived from agriculture, and did not travel on sea 
for the sake of commerce nor for the lust of plunder. 
Their nature was as pure as gold. 

“But when they gave up these manners and no 
longer adhered to truth, Justice no longer had inter- 
course with them, but she observed them, dwelling in 
the mountains. When, however, she came to their 
meetings, though unwillingly, she threatened them, for 
they listened in silence to her words, and therefore she 
no longer appeared to those who called her, as she had 
formerly done. 

* When, then, after the silver race, the bronze race 
came up, when wars followed each other and the evil 
spread in the world, she started off, for she wanted on 
no account to stay with them, and hated them, and went 
towards the sphere. 

“There are many traditions regarding this Justice. 
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According to some, she is Demeter, because she has the 
ear of corn ; according to others, she is Τύχη." 

This is what Aratus says. 

The following occurs in the third book of the Laws 
of Plato :— 

“The Athenian said: ‘There have been deluges, dis- 
eases, disasters on earth, from which none has been 
saved but herdsmen and mountaineers, as the remnants 
of a race not practised in deceit and in the love of 
power, 

“The Knossian said: * At the beginning men loved 
each other sincerely, feeling lonely in the desert of the 
world, and because the world had sufficient room for 
all of them, and did not compel them to any exertion. 
There was no poverty among them, no possession, no 
contract, There was no greed among them, and neither 
silver nor gold. ‘There were no rich people among 
them and no poor. If we found any of their books, 
they would afford us numerous proofs for all this.” 
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CHAPTER XLIV. 
ON THE MANVANTARAS. 


As 72,000 kalpeas are reckoned as the life of Brahman, 
the manvantara, i.e. period of Mann, is reckoned as the 


the children life of Indra, whose rule ends with the end of the 


of Tndra, 


Pape roy4- 


period. . His post is occupied by another Indra, who 
then rules the world in the new manvantara, Brahma- 
guptasays: “Ifaman maintains that there is no sendha 
between two montanteras, and reckons each manvan- 
fara as 71 caturyugas, he will find that the alpa is too 
short by six caturyuges, and the minus below 1000 (1.¢. 
in 994) is not better than the plus above 1000 (1.8. In 
1008, according to Aryabhata). Both numbers, how- 
ever, differ from the book Smuriti.” 

Fo rther he says: “Aryabhata mentions in two books 
of his, the one of which is called Degegitika, the other 
Arydstagata, that each manvantara is equal to 72 caéwr- 
wuges, Accordingly he reckons a halpa at 1008 catwr- 
wugas (14. ¥ 72)” 

Tn the book Vishnu-Dharma Markandeya gives to 
Vajra the following answer: “ Purusha is the lord of 
the universe; the lord of the Aalpa is Brahman, the 
lord of the world; but the lord of the manventarea is 
Manu. There are fourteen Manus, from whom the 
kings of the earth, ruling at the beginning of each 
manvantora, descended,” 

We have united their names in the following table -— 


The Number 


of the Muan- 
THATICATIS. 


Tha Names of the 
Manvantaras 
according to the 
Vishnu-Purina. 


I | Svayambhuva 
| 


ho 


tm ἢ τὰ 


| 


awirocisha 
Auttami 
Stimasa {Ὁ 
Raivata 
Cakshusha 
Vaivasvata 
mavarni 


| Daksha 


Brahmasivarni 
Dharmasivarni 
Radraputra. 


Raucya 
Bhautya 


Their Names aceord- 


ing te the 
Vishna-Diiarmk, 


pvayambhuva 


Svirociya 


| Auttami 


ΙΑ ΤΕ ΞΗ, 
Haivats 


| Cakshukha 


Vaivasvata 


Savarni 


Vishnu-Dharma 


Dharmapuatra 
Rudraputra 
Dakshaputra 
Raibhya (7) 
Bhautya 


) Their Names taken 


from other Sources, | 


Sydyambhuva 


avirocisha 

Auttami 

| Utimasa (2) 
Raivata 

Cakshusha 

| Vaivasvata 


βῆναι ΤΗΣ 


Brahma- 
putra 
~ Vishna- 
putra 
Rudra- 
putra, 
Daksha.- 
putra 
Raibhya (7) 


| ΒΗ πὶ (1) 


These five are called 
Sivarnol 
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The Names of Indra 


aacording fo the 
Vishuu-Purdma. 


The Names of the children of Manu, the kings 
of the eurth who ruled at the becinning 
of each peried, according to the 
Vishuu-Puraia, 


Manu, as the ruler of the first manvantara, 15 Indra, who 
has nothing in common with any other being. 


Vipascit 
Asanti 
Sikbin 
Autata (7) 
Manojava 
Purandara 


Bali, the impri- 


soned king 
Mahavirya, 


santa 
Vrisha 
Ritadhiman 


Divaspati 


" a 
ΠῚ 


The first of the children of Mana, 
Caitraka [ἢ 

Budivya.(7) 

Nara, Khyati, Santahaya, Jinujatgha. 

Balabandbhu, Susambhivya, 
Sindhu (7), Rebha (7) 

Paru, Muru, Satadyumna, Pramukha (!) 


Tkshvaku, Nabasa {ἢ}, Dhrishia, Saryiti. 
Virajas, Ascirvari, Nirmogha. 


ΞΡ γα, 


Dhritaketu, Nirimaya, Paicahasta. 
Sukshetra, Uttamaujas, Bhirishena. 
Sarvatraga, Deviinika, Sudharmaétman (1) 


Devata (i), Vanupadevad-ca, Deva- 
sreshtha. 


Citrasena, Vicitra-adya (!) 
| Urur, Gabhira, Budhnya-fidya (1) 
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The difference which the reader perceives in the enu- 
meration of the future manvantaras beyond the seventh 
one, arises, as I think, from the same cause whence 
the difference in the names of the Meipas is derived 
(v. pp. 235, 236), viz. from the fact that the people care 
more for the names than for the order in which they 
are handed down to posterity. We may here rely on 
the tradition of the Pisinu-Purdne, for in this book 
their number, their names and descriptions, are given 
in such a way that renders it necessary to us to con- 
sider also the order in which it gives them as trust- 
worthy. But we have refrained from communicating 
these things in this place, since they offer only very 
little nse. 

The same book relates that King Maitreya, a Ksha- 
triya, asked Pariidara, the father of Vyisa, about the 
past and the future manventares. Thereupon the latter 
mentions the name by which each Manu is known, the 
same names which our table exhibits. According to 
the same book, the children of each Manu will rule the 
earth, and it mentions the first of them, the names of 
whom we have given in the table. According to the 
same. source, the Manus of the second, third, fourth, 
and filth manvantaras will be of the race of Priyarrata, 
an anchorite, who stood in such favour with Vishnu, 
that he honoured his children by raising them to this 
distinction. 
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CHAPTER XLV. 
ON THE CONSTELLATION OF THE GREAT BEAR. 


THE Great Bear is in the Indian language called Seplar- 
shayas, 1.6. the Seven Rishis. They are said to have been 
anchorites who nourished themselves only with what it 
is allowable to eat, and with them there was a pious 
woman, Al-suid (Ursa Major, star 80 by ἢ. They 
plucked off the stalks of the lotus from the ponds to eat 
of them. Meanwhile came The Law (Dharma?) and 
concealed her from them. Every one of them felt 
ashamed of the other, and they swore oaths which were 
approved of by Dharma, In order to honour them, 
Dharme raised them to that place where they are now 
seen (sic). 

We have already mentioned that the books of the Hin- 
dus are composed in metres, and therefore the anthors 
indulge in comparisons and epitheta ornantia, such as 
are admired by their countrymen. Of the same kind 
is a deseription of the Great Bear in the Savihetd of 
Variihamibhira, where it occurs before the astrological 
prognostics derived from this constellation. We give 
the passage according to our translation : '— 

“The northern region is adorned with these stars, as 
a beautiful woman is adorned with a collar of pearls 
strung together, and a necklace of white lotus flowers, 
a handsomely arranged one. ‘Thus adorned, they are 
like maidens who danse and revolve round the pole as 
the pole orders them. And I say, on the anthority of 
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Garga, the ancient, the primeval one, that the Great 
Bear stood in Maghi, the tenth lunar station, when 
Yudhishthira ruled the earth, and the SakakAla was 
2526 years after this. The Great Bear remains in each 
lunar station 600 years, and it rises in the north-east. 
He (of the Seven Rishis) who then rules the east is 
Marici; west of him is Vasishtha, then Angiras, Atri, 
Pulastya, Pulaha, Kratu, and near Vasishtha there is a 
chaste woman called Arundhati.” 

As these names are sometimes confounded with each 
other, we shall try to identify them with the corre- 
sponding stars in the Great Bear :— 


Marici is the 27th star of this constellation. 


Vasishtha ,, 26th τ =f “4 
Angiras ,, 25th ts " : 
Atri » 18th = 45 τὰ 
Kratu ap ἢ 6th ΠῚ a4 4 
Pulaha . ΤῈ ; is " 
Fulastya ,, roth re ss " 


These stars occupy in our time, ic. In the o52nd year 
of the Sakakéila, the space between 14° of Leo and 134° 
of Spica (Virgo), According to the peculiar motion of the 
fixed stars, as we know it, the same stara occupied at 
the time of Yudhishthira the space between 83° Gemini 
and 20° of Cancer. 

According to the motion of the fixed stars, as adopted 
by the ancient astronomers and Ptolemy, these stars 
occupied at that time the space between 261° of Gemini 
and 82° of Leo, and the here-mentioned lunar station 
(Maghi) occupied the space between o-800 minutes 
in Leo. 

Therefore it would be much more snitable in the 
present time to represent the Seven Rishis ag standing 
in Maghi than in the time of Yudhishthira, And if 
the Hindus identify Maghii with the Heart of the Lion, 
we can only say that this constellation at that time 
stood in the first degrees of Cancer. 
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The words of Garga are without any foundation ; they 
only show how little he knew of that which every 
one must know who wants to fix the places of the 
stars, either by eyesight or by means of astronomical 
observation on certain degrees of the signs of the 
nodiac. 

[ have read in the almanacs for the year 951 of the 
Sakakila which came from Kashmir the statement 
that the Seven Rishis stand since seventy-seven years 
in the lonar station Anuridha. This station occupies 
the space between 34° and the end of 162° of Scorpio, 
However, the ὝΕΣ Rishis precede this place by about 
a whole zodiacal sign and 20 degrees, i.e. by 12 signs 
(v. p. 390) But what man would be able to learn all 
the diferent theories of the Hindus, if he does not dwell 
among them ! 

Let us now first suppose that Garga is right, that he 
has not stated the precise place in Maghi which the 
Seven Hishis occupy, and let us suppose that this place 
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was O° of Machi, which would eorrespond to 0° of Leo Bear 


for cur time. Further, between the time of Yudhish- 
thira and the present year, 1.6, the year 1340 of Alex- 
ander, there is an interval of 3479 years. And lastly, 
let us suppose that Varihamuhira is right in saying that 
the Seven Rishis dwell 600 years in each lunar station. 

Accordingly, they ought in the present year to stand in 
17° 18° of Libra, which 15 identical with 1o° 38° of να, 
However, if we suppose that they stood in the midst of 
Maghii (not in the beginning), they ought at present 
to stand in 3° 58’ of Visikhi, And if we suppose that 
they stood in the end of Magha, they ought at present 
to standin 10° 38° of Visikhii. 

Hence it is evident that the statement of the Kash- 
mirian calendar does not agree with the statement in the 
Savihitd, Likewise, if we adopt the rule of the said 
calendar regarding the precession of the equinoxes, and 
reckon with this ineasure backward, we do by no means 
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arrive at Magha as the lunar station in which the Seven 
Rishis stood in the time of Yundhishthira, 

Hitherto we used to think that in our time the revo- 
lution of the fixed stars is more rapid than in former 
times, and we tried to account for this by peculiarities 
of the shape of the celestial sphere. According to us, 
they move one degree in 66 solar years. Therefore 
Varihamihira highly astonishes us, for, according to 
him, the rate of this motion wonld be one degree in 
forty-five years, i.e. much more rapid than at present, 
whilst jis time precedes ours only by 525 years. 

The author of the canon Karanasdra gives the fol- 
lowing rule for the computation of the motion of the 
Great Bear, and of the place which, at any given time, 
it occupies :— 

‘Subtract 821 from the Sakakfila. The remainder 
is the basis, Ze. the number of years above 4000 which 
have elapsed since the beginning of the Kaliyuga. 

“Multiply the basis by 47, and add 68,000 to the 
product. Divide the sum by 10,000. The quotient re- 
presents the zodiacal signs and fractions of them, 1.6. 
the position of the Great Bear which was sought.” 

The addition of 68,000, prescribed in this rule, must 
be the original position of the Great Bear at the be- 
ginning of the basis, multiplied by 10000, IH we 
divide 68,000 by 10,000, we get the quotient 64, 1.6, 
six zodiacal signs and twenty-four degrees of a seventh 
S121. 

It is evident that if we divide the 10,000 by 47, the 
Great Bear has wandered through one zodiacal sign in 
212 years, 9 months, and 6 days, according to solar time. 
Accordingly it wanders through one degree of a sign 
in 7 years, 1 month, and 3 days, and through one lunar 
station in 94 years, 6 months, and 20 days. 

Now there is a great difference between the values of 
Varihamihira and those of Vitte4vara, if there is not a 
fault in the tradition. If we, by way of an example, 
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make such a computation for the present year (1030 
A.D.), we get οὐ 17° in the lunar station Anuridhii as 
the position of the Great Bear. 

The people of Kashmir believed that the Great Bear 
wanders through a lunar station in 100 years. ‘There- 
fore the above-mentioned calendar says that of the 
present cenfenninm of the motion of the Great Bear 
there 1s still a remainder of twenty-three years. 

Mistakes and confusion such as we have here laid 
open arise, in the first place, from the want of the neces- 
sary skillin astronomical researches, and secondly, from 
the way of the Hindus of mixing up scientific questions 
with religious traditions, or the theologians believe 
that the Seven Rishis stand higher than the fixed stars, 
and they maintain that in each manrantare there will 
appear a new Manu, whose children will destroy the 
earth ; but the rnle will be renewed by Indra, as also 
the different classes of the angels and the Seven Rishis. 
The angels are necessary, for mankind must offer sacri- 
fices to them and must bring to the fire the shares for 
them ; and the Seven Rishis are necessary, because they 
must renew the Veda, for 1t perishes at the end of each 
TLUNVANLAT A, 

Our information on this subject we take from the 
Mishnu-Puritna. From the same source we have taken 
the names of the Seven Rishis in each menventara, as 
exhibited by the following table: 
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The Seven Rishis, 72, the Banit-Nivsh, or the Sturs of the Gregt Bear in the Manvantaras, 
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In this Manvantara there was neither Indra nor the Seven Rishis, but only Mann. 


| 2 | Crjustambha | Prina | Datta | Nirishabha | Nigvara Seorvari (1) Varca (!) 
3 The Children of Vasishtha. 
4 Jyoti | Dhaman | Prithu Kavya gore Varaka Pivara 
5 | Hiranyaroman Vedasri ἜΝ Apara (1) Vedabahu Subihw Parjanya 
| ὃ Bumedhas Virajas | Havishmat Madhu Atiniiman Sahishnu Carshayah (!) 
7 : Vasishtha. Kasvapa Atri | Jamadagni Gautama Visvimitra Bharadvaja 
| a Diptimat | Galava κῆρα. |. chit pins Paragara =| Y Y88 1850 | Rishyasriiga 
q Savana Dyutimat Havra Vasu Medhidhriti ὀ Jyotishmat Satya 
το Havishimat Subkriti Satya Aparimiirti Vibbaga | Apratimanjas Sukshetra 
1 Nigcara Acnidhra Vapushmat Vishnu Aruni Havishmant Nagha 
12 Tapasvin Sutaya | Tapomfirti Taporati Tapodbriti Dyuti lécdinyah (!) 
13 | £Nirmoha Tattvadarsica Nishprakampa Nirutsuka Dhritimant | Vyaya Sutapas 
TA Agniba Snel 'Sukra or Venus | Miradha Agnidhra Yuktasta Jita 
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CHAPTER XLYI. 


ON NARAYANA, HIS APPEARANCE AT DIFFERENT TIMES, 
AND HIS NAMES, 


NARAYANA is according to the Hindus a supernatural 
power, which does not on principle try to bring about 
the good by the good, nor the bad by the bad, but to 
prevent the evil and destruction by whatever means 
happen to be available. For this force the good exists 
prior to the bad, but if the good does not properly develop 
nor is available, 1f uses the bad, this being unavoidable. 
In so doing, it may be compared to a rider who has got 
into the midst of a cornfield. When he then comes 
back to his senses, and wants to avoid evil-doing and to 
get out of the mischief he has committed, he has no 
other means but that of turning his horse back and 
riding out on the same road on which he has entered 
the field, though in going out he will do as much mis- 
chief as he has done in entering, and even more. But 
there is no other possibility of making amends save 
this. 

The Hindus do not distinguish between this force 
and the Mirst Cause of their philosophy. Its dwelling 
in the world is of such a nature that people compare 
it to a material existence, an appearance in body and 
eolour, since they cannot conceive any other kind of 
appearance, 

Besides other times, Niriyana has appeared at the 
end of the first manvantara, to take away the rule of 
the worlds from Viilakhilya (7), who had given it the 
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name, and wanted to take it into his own hands, 
Niirayana came and handed it over to Satakratu, the 
performer of a hundred sacrifices, and made him 
Indra. 

Another time he appeared at the end of the sixth 
monvantera, when he killed the King Bali, the son of 
Virocana, who raled the whole world and had Venus 
as his vazir. On having heard from his mother that 
the time of his father had been much better than jis 
time, since if was nearer the Arifeyuga, when people 
enjoyed more profound bliss and did not know any 
faticue, he beeame ambitions and desirons of vymeg 
with his father. Therefore he commenced doing works 
of piety, giving presents, distributing money, and per- 
forming sacrifices, which earn the rule of paradise and 
earth for him who finishes a hundred of them, When 
he was near this term, or had nearly finished the ninety- 
ninth sacrifice, the angels began to feel uneasy and to 
fear for their dignity, knowing that the tribute which 
men bring them would cease 1f they stood no longer in 
need of them. Now they united and went to Nird- 
yana, asking him to help them, He granted their wish, 
and descended to the earth in the shape of Vimana, 
ié. & man whose hands and feet are too short in com- 
parison with his body, and in consequence his figure is 
thought to be hideous. 

Narayana came to the King Bali whilst he was offer- 
ing, his Brahmans standing round the fires, and Venus, 
his vazir, standing before him, ‘lhe treasure-honses 
had been opened and the precious stones had been 
thrown out in heaps, to be given as presents and alms, 
Now Viimana commenced to recite the Veda hke the 
Brahmans from that part which is now called Sdmavede, 
in a melancholy, impressive kind of melody, persnading 
the king to grant him liberally what he would wish 
and demand. Uponthis Venus spoke stealthily to him: 
“This is Narayana. He has come to rob thee of thy 
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rule.” But the king was so excited that he did not 
mind the words of Venus, and asked Viamana what 
was lis desire. Thereupon Vamana said, “As much 
as four paces of thy realm, that I may live there.” 
The kine answered, ‘Choose what you wish, and how 
you wish it;” and according to Hindu custom, he 
ordered water to be brought to pour if over his hands 
as a sign of the confirmation of the order he had given. 
Now Venus, because of her love to the king, brought 
in the jug, but had corked the spout, so that no water 
should flow out of if, whilst she closed the hole in the 
cork with the /use grass of her ring-finger. But Venus 
had only one eye; she missed the hole, and now the 
water Howed out. In consequence, Vimana made a 
pace towards east, another towards west, and a third 
towards above as far as Svarloka, As for the fourth 
pace, there was no more space in the world; he made, 
by the fourth pace, the king a slave, putting his foot 
between his shoulders as a sign of making him a slave, 
He made him sink down into the earth as far as Patiila, 
the lowest of the low. He took the worlds away from 
him, and handed the rule over to Purathdara, 

The following occurs in the Vishyu-Purtine — 

“The King Maitreya asked Parigara about the yugas. 
So the latter answered: ‘They exist for the purpose 
that Vishnu should oceupy himself with something in 


them. In the Kritayuga he comes in the shape of 


Kapila alone, for the purpose of spreading wisdom ; 
in Tretiyuga, in the shape of Rama alone, for the pur- 
pose of spreading fortitude, to conquer the bad, and to 
preserve the three worlds by force and the prevalence 
of virtuous action; in Dvipara, in the shape of Vyasa, 
to divide the Veda into four parts, and to derive 
many branches from it. In the end of Dvipara he 
appears in the shape of Viisudeva to destroy the giants ; 
in the Kaliynga, in the shape of Kali, the son of 
J-sh-v (7) the Brahman, to kil all, and to make the 
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eycle of the yugts commence anew. ‘That is his 
(Vishnu’s) occupation,’ ” 
In another passage of the same book we read: 
“Vishnu, 1.6, another name for Nirfyana, comes at the 
end of each drdpara to divide the Veda into four parts, 
because men are feeble and unable to observe the whole 
of it. In his face he resembles Vyiiza,” 
Enuumera- We exhibit his names in the following table, though 


tionofthe , * ΠΡ - 5 
Vylisas of they vary in different sources, enumerating the Vyisas 
the aeventh - 


παρ. Who have appeared in the cateryugas of the present or 
sa seventh manventara which have elapsed :-— 


I Avayambht | τῷ Dhanathjaya 
2 Prajépati | 3} Kritamjara 
3 Usanas | τὰ Rinajreshtha (7) 
4 Brihaspati | 41g Bharadvaja 
5 Savitri 20 Gautama ] 
ἤ Mrityu 21 Uttara | 
ἢ Indra | 22 | Haryitman 
8 | VWasishtha | 23 | Veda-vydea 
9 Birasvata Ϊ 34 Vajasravas 
10 Tridhaman 25 pomasushma 
1 Trivrisha at) Bhargava 
13 Gharadvija | 27 Valoiki 
13 Antariksha | 28 Krishna 
14 | Vapra (ἢ | 29 Asvatthiman the son 
15 Tray yaruna | of Drona 


Krishna Dvaipiiyana is Vyisa the son of Parasara, 
The twenty-ninth Vyisa has not yet come, but will 
appear in future. 

Quotation The book Vishnu-Dharma says: “'The names of 

Voie Lari, ie. Narayana, differ in the χα. They are the 

hermes. following: Vasudeva, Satikarshana, Pradyumna, and 
Aniruddha.” 

Τ suppose that the author has not here preserved the 
proper sequence, for Vasudeva belongs to the end of 
the four yugas. 

The same book says: ‘Also his colours differ in the 


yvuqas, In the Kritayuga he is white, in the ‘T'reti- 
yuga red, in the Dviipara yellow, the latter 1s the first 
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phage of his being embodied in human shape, and in 
the Kaliyuga he is black.” 
These colours are something like the dhree primary 
jorces of their philosophy, for they maintain that Satya 
is transparent white, Aajas red, and Tames black. We Page 2. 
shall in a later part of this book give a description of 
his last appearance in the world. 
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CHAPTER XLVI, 
ON VASUDEVA AND THE WARS OF THE BHARATA. 


Tue life of the world depends upon sowing and pro- 
creating. Doth processes increase in the course of 
time, and this increase is unlimited, whilst the world 
is limited, 

When a class of plants or animals does not increase 
any more in its structure, and its peculiar kind is estab- 
lished as a species of its own, when each individual of 
it does not simply come Into existence once and perish, 
but besides procreates a being like itself or several 
together, and not only once but several times, then this 
will as a single species of plants or animals occupy the 
earth and spread itself and its kind over as much terri- 
tory as it can find. 

The agriculturist selects his corn, letting grow as 
much as he requires, and tearing out the remainder. 
The forester leaves those branches which he perceives 
to be excellent, whilst he cuts away all others, ‘The 
bees kill those of their kind who only eat, but do not 
work in their beehive. 

Nature proceeds in a similar way; however, it does 
not distinguish, for its action is under all circumstances 
one and the same. It allows the leaves and fruit of the 
trees to perish, thus preventing them from realising 
that result which they are intended to produce in the 
economy of nature. It remoyes them s0 as to make 
room for others. 

Jf thus the earth is ruimed, or is near to be ruined, 
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by having too many inhabitants, its ruler—tfor it has a 
ruler, and his all-embracing care is apparent in every 
single particle of 1t—sends 10 a messenger for the pur- 
pose of reducing the too great number and of cutting 
away all that is evil. 

A messenger of this kind is, according to the belief 
of the Hindus, Vasudeva, who was sent the last time in 
human shape, being called Vasudeva. It was a time 
when the giants were numerous on earth and the earth 
was full of their oppression ; it tottered, being hardly 
able to bear the whole number of them, and 1t trembled 
from the vehemence of their treading. Then there was 
born a child in the eity of Mathura to Viisudeva by the 
sister of Karisa, at that time ruler of the town. They 
were a Jatt family, cattle-owners, low Sfidra people. 
κατάβα had learned, by a voice which he heard at the 
wedding of his sister, that he would perish at the hands 
of her child; therefore he appointed people who were 
to bring him every child of hers as soon as she gave 
birth to it, and he killed all her children, both male and 
female. J inally, she gave birth to Balabhadra, and 
Yasodi, the wife of the herdsman Nanda, took the 
child to herself, and managed to keep it concealed from 
the spies of Karnsa, Thereupon she became pregnant 
an eighth time, and gave birth to Vdsudevra in a rainy 
night of the eighth day of the black half of the month 
Bhidrapada, whilst the moon was ascending in the 
station Rohini. As the guards had fallen into deep 
sleep and neglected the watch, the father stole the 
child and brought it to Vandekul, ac. the stable of the 
cows of Nanda, the husband of Yasod4, near Mathura, 
but separated from this place by the river Yamunii, 
Vasudeva exchanged the child for a daughter of Nanda, 
which happened to be born at the moment when Visu- 
deva arrived with the boy. He brought this female 


child to the guards instead of his son. Karhsa, the 
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ruler, wanted to kill the child, but she flew up into 
the air and disappeared, 

Visudeva grew up under the care of his foster- 
mother Yasoda without her knowing that he had been 
exchanged for her daughter, but Karnsa got some ink- 
ling of the matter, Now he tried to get the child into 
his power by cunning plans, but all of them turned out 
against him. Lastly, Marisa demanded from his parents 
that they should send him ( Vasudeva) to wrestle inhis 
(Karhsa’s) presence, Now Visudeva began to behave 
overbearingly towards everybody. On the road he had 
already roused the wrath of his annt by hurting a 
serpent which had been appointed to watch over the 
lotus flowers of a pond, for he had drawn a cord through 
its nostrils like a bridle. Further, he had killed his 
fuller, because the latter had refused to lend him clothes 
for the wrestling. He had robbed the girl who accom- 
panied him of Τὴ sandal-wood with which she was 
ordered to anoint the wrestlers. Lastly, he had killed 
the rutting elephant which was provided for the pur- 
pose of killime him before the door of Karnsa. All this 
heightened the wrath of Kathea to such a degree, that 
his bile burst, and he died on the spot, Then Vasu- 
deva, his sister's son, ruled in his stead. 

Vasudeva has a special name in each month. His 
followers begin the months with Mirgasirsha, and each 
month they begin with the eleventh day, because on 
this day Vasudeva appeared. 

- The following table contains the names of Vasudeva 
in the months :— 
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2 
᾿ The Miames i : The Sumes of 
* 4 Γ the - τ 1 : Coors thie ‘= = rel I 
Tha Months, Water The Atonths, Vistiaerk: 
Margasirsho | Kesava Jyaishtha Trivikrama 
Pausha Narayana Ashadha Vamana 
Marla Madhava Srivana sridhara 
Phileuna Govinda Bhédrapada Hrishikesa 
=, . 2 Ἵ 4 a r =! = " “ == 
Caitra Vishnu AsVAy ja Padmanibha 
Vaisakha Madhustidana | Karttika Damodara 


Now the brother-in-law of the deceased Kathsa be- continun- 
came angry, went rapidly to Mathura, took possession seageat 
of the realm of Vasudeva, and banished him to the ΡΣ 
ocean, Then there appeared near the coast a golden 
eastle called Baroda, and Vasudeva made it his resi- 
dence, 

The children of Kaurava (1.¢. Dhritaridishtra) had the 
charge of their cousins (the children of Pandu). Dhn- 
tarashtra received them and played dice with them, the 
last stake being their whole property. They lost more 
and more, until he laid npon them the obligation of 
expatriation for more than ten years, and of conceal- 
ment im the remotest part of the country, where nobody 
knew them, If they did not keep this engagement 
they would be bound to return into banishment for 8 
like number of years, This engagement was carried 
out, but finally came the time of their coming forward 
for battle. Now each party began to assemble their 
whole number and to sue for allies, till at last nearly 
innumerable hosts had gathered in the plain of TAne- 
shar, There were eighteen afshauhini, Hach party 
tried to gain Visndeva as ally, whereupon he offered 
either himself or his brother Balabhadra together with 
anarmy. But the children of Pandu preferred him. 

They were five men—Ynudhishthira, their leader, Arjuna, 
the bravest of them, Sahadeva, Bhimasena, and Nakula. 
They had seven atsieuhtnt. whilst their enemies were 
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much stronger, But for the cunning devices of Visu- 
deva and his teaching them whereby they might gain 
victory, they would have been in a less favourable 
situation than theirenemies. But now they conquered ; 
all those hosts were destroyed, and none remained ex- 
cept the five brothers. Thereafter Visudeva returned 
to his residence and died, together with his family, 
who were called Yidava. Also the five brothers died 
before the year had reached its end, at the end of 
those wars. 

Vasudeva had concerted with Arjuna the arrangement 
that they would consider the quivering of the left arm 
or left eye as a mysterious intimation that there was 
something happening to him. At that time there lived 
a pious Rishi called Durvasas. Now the brothers and 
relations of Vasudeva were a rather malicious, incon- 
siderate set of people. One of them hid under his eoat 
a new frying-pan, went to the anchorite, and asked him 
what would be the result of his pregnancy, jeering at 
the pious man, The latter said, “In thy belly there 
is something which will be the cause of thy death and 
that of thy whole clan.” When Vasudeva heard this 
he became sorry, becanse he knew that these words 
would be fulfilled, He gave orders that the pan should 
be filed away and be thrown into the water, This 
was done. There was only asmall part of it left, which 
the artisan who had done the filing considered as insig- 
nificant. ‘Therefore he threw it, as it was, into the 
water, A fish devoured it; the fish was caught, and the 
fisherman found it in its belly. He thought it would 
be a good tip for his arrow. 

When the predestined time came, Viisudeva rested 
on the coast under the shadow of a tree, one of his feet 
being crossed over the other; the fisherman took him 
for a gazelle, shot at him, and hit his right foot. This 
wound became the cause of the death of Vasudeva, At 
the same time the leit side of Arjuna began to quiver, 
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and then his arm. Now his brother Sahadeva gave 
orders that he should never any more embrace anybody, 
that he might not be bereft of his strength (7). Arjuna 
wentto Vasudeva, bunt could not embrace him on account 
of the state in which he was. Vasudeva ordered his 
bow to be brought, and handed it over to Arjuna, who 
tried his strength at it. Vasudeva ordered him to burn 
his body and the bodies of his relations when they had 
died, and to bring away his wives trom the castle, and 
then he died. 

Out of the filings or bits of iron which had fallen off 
when the pan was filed a derdi bush had grown. To 
this there came the Yidavas, who tied together some 
bundles of its twigs to sit upon. Whilst they were 
drinking there arose a quarrel between them; they 
beat each other with the dard? bundles, and killed each 
other, All this happened near the mouth of the river 
Sarsati, where it Hows into the sea, near the situation of 
Bomanith. 

Arjuna had done all he had been ordered by Vasu- 
deva. When he brought away the women, they were 
suddenly attacked by robbers. When, now, Arjuna was 
no longer able to bend his bow, he felt that his strength 
was going. He whirled the bow in a circle above his 
head, and all who stood under the bow were saved, 
while the others were seized by the robbers. Now 
Arjuna and his brothers saw that life was no more of’ 
any use to them, therefore they emigrated to the north 
and entered the mountains, the snow of which never 
melts. The cold killed them one after the other, till 
at last only Yudhishthira remained. He obtained the 
distinction of being admitted to paradise, but before 
that he was to pass through hell in consequence of the 
sole lie which he had spoken in his life, at the request 
of his brothers and of Visudeva, These were the words 
which he had spoken within hearing of the Brahman 
Drona: “ Asvatthiiman, the elephant, has died.” He 
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had made a pause between Asvatiiriman and the ele- 
pant, by which he had led Drona to believe that he 
meant fis son, Yudhishthira spoke to the angels: “If 
this must be, may my intercession be accepted on_be- 
hali of the people in hell; may they be freed from it.” 
After this desire of his had been granted, he went into 
paradise. 
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CHAPTER XLYVILIL. 
AN EXPLANATION OF THE MEASURE OF AN AKSHAUHINE. 
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Iw chess, the latter is called ruth, whilst the Greeks 
call it chariet of war. It was invented by Mankalus 
(Myrtilos ?)im Athens, and the Athenians maintain that 
they were the first who rode on chariots of war, How- 
ever, before that time they had already been invented 
by Aphrodisios (sic) the Hindu, when he ruled over 
Egypt, about goo years after the deluge. They were 
drawn by two horses. 

The following is a tale of the Greeks: Hephsstos 
loved Athene and desired to possess her, but she refused 
him, preferring to remain a virgin. Now he concealed 
himself in the country of Athens, and intended to seize 
her by force, but she pierced him with a spear and then 
he let her go. From a drop of his blood, which had 
dropped to the earth, there grew Erichthonios, He 
arrived on a chariot like the tower of the sun, the 
holder of the reins riding together with him. Similar 
to this are the customs of the hippodrome, as they exist 
in our time, the running and driving with carriages in 
the race. 
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A rvatha comprehends besides, one elephant, three 
riders, and five footmen. 

All these orders and divisions are necessary for the 
preparation for battle, for pitching camp and breaking 
up camp. 

An #kshaukini has 21,870 chariots, 21,870 elephante, 
65,610 riders, 109,350 footmen. 

To each chariot there belong four horses and their 
conductor, the master of the chariot, armed with arrows, 
his two companions armed with spears, a guard who 
protects the master from behind, and a cartwright. 

On each elephant there sits its conductor, and behind 
him the vice-conductor, a man who has to goad the 
elephant behind the chair, the master, armed with 
arrows, in the chair, and together with him his two 
spear-throwing companions and his jester, λίνα, [Ὁ], 
who on other occasions runs before him. 

Accordingly the number of people who ride on chariots 
and elephants is 284,323 (sic). ‘The number of those 
who ride on horses is 87.480, The number of elephants 
in an ckshauhint is 21,870; the number of chariots, 
too, is 21,870; the number of horses is 153,090; the 
number of men, 459,283. 

The sum-total of the living beings of one alshavhané, 
elephants, horses, and men, is 634,243; the eame num- 
ber for eighteen aishauhint is 11,416,374, viz. 393,660 
elephants, 2,755,620 horses, 8,267,004 men. 

This ig an explanation of the akshawhin?, and of its 
single parts. 


END OF VOL, I. 
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